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ABSTRACT 

This volume contains five subject bibliographies for 
1972, and two lists of these and dissertations. The bibliographies 
are "Studies in Hass Communication," "Behavioral Studies in 
Communication," "Rhetoric and Public Address," ^*Oral Interpretation," 
and "Theatrical Craftsmanship." Abstracts of many of the doctoral 
disertations produced in 1972 in speech communication are arranged by 
subject. Also included in a listing by university of titles and 
authors of all reported masters theses and doctoral dissertations 
completed in 1972 in the field. (CH) 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 



This volume marks the fourth consecutive year of publication of the Biblio- 
graphic Annual in Speech Communication and the beginning of the tenure of its 
second Editor. It also marks the initiation of several basic changes in content 
and format. 

Our aim has been to increase the scope of the Annual so as to render it direct- 
ly relevant to the interests of most teachers and scholars in the field of speech 
communication. To do this, we have attempted to cover more selectively published 
information in the areas of rhetoric and public address — the primary focus of past 
issues of the Bibliographic Annual — and expand our coverage of the areas of mass 
communication, behavioral studies in communication, oral interpretatioOj and 
theatre. Our coverage of graduate research in speech communication — dissertation 
abstracts, and thesis and dissertation titles — remains essentially the same. 

Since the information we report reflects a considerable diversity of specialized 
interests, we have attempted to render the material more easily accessible to 
students and teachers by publishing our subject-oriented bibliographies separately 
as well as part of the total Annual collection. Now, individuals interested in only 
one of the five subject areas covered by the Annual may order, at a greatly reduced 
price, the single bibliography reflecting their primary interest. Certainly libraries 
and scholars will continue to profit from ordering the entire volume, but we hope 
our new selective ordering policy will encourage increased use of reported infor- 
mation by students and teachers with specialized interests* 

To develop an annual bibliography covering a field as broad and diverse as 
speech communication is an inherently frustrating task. The span of publications 
relevant to the special subject areas falling under the general rubric of "speech 
communication" is immense and ever-expanding. The information reported in 
these publications clearly support the contention that we are enveloped in an 
information explosion with no historical counterpart. Expansion and change, in 
the taxonomies of various subject areas, in the research methodologies employed, 
and in the priorities emphasized, are central characteristics of the field of speech 
communication today. It is therefore inevitable that some will perceive aspects of 
this volume or some of its components as superficial, inadequate, or at the very 
least, arbitrary. We confess, at points, to all three charges and pledge to maintain 
an open, flexible editorial policy in relation to future issues. We welcome and en- 
courage your reaction to the information to follow. 

The compilation of this volume has been made a pleasant and stimulating 
experience because of the excellent contributions of each of the Associate Editors 
and the invaluable, patient, and diligent assistance of my secretary. Miss Kathy 
Murphy. Words are insufficient to express my appreciation to them iand to Mr. 
Heath Meriwether of Standard Printing Company whose technical advice and 
assistance was indispensable. 

Patrick C. Kennicott 



New York City 
August 1, 1973 
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STUDIES IN MASS COMMUNICATION:' 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1972 

HOLLAND C. JOHNSON 
Indiana University, BloominRton 

Research indirectly related to mass communication pervades numerous dis- 
ciplines — e.g., business (advertising, marketing, management, economics); social 
and behavioral sciences; and the arts and humanities. A bibliography of all such 
research would be difficult to obtain and, perhaps, too indiscriminate to be useful 
to most people interested in studying the mass media. More useful would be a 
bibliography of books and articles which were cited and/or published in common- 
ly accepted scholarly mass communications journals. This was the approach used 
in compiling the present bibliography. 

' A list of journals likely to contain scholarly mass communication articles 
was selected from the Standard Periodical Directory, These journals were 
searched to discover publications directly related to mass communication. Three 
different items were found: published articles; book reviews (which provided a 
source for published books); and annotated bibliographies of articles available in 
journals which do not regularly carry mass communication research. 

The journals which regularly carry mass communication articles were the 
sources for all articles and the bulk of the books cited in the present bibliography. 
Other books were cited because of appearance in various monthly compilations of 
published books, popular press reviews or publisher promotional material. Unless 
otherwise indicated, each item cited was published during the calendar year, 1972. 

There was no attempt to cover unpublished materials, speeches, pamphlets, 
newspapers, or government publications. Dissertations are covered in another 
section of the Annual, 

For those interested in keeping abreast of new mass media books, a common 
reference source is Broadcasting Bibliophile's Booknotes: Mass Media Publica- 
tions Reporting Service, a monthly compilation (now in its fifth year) available 
from Christopher H. Sterling, Department of Radio-Television-Film, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. 19122. 

For those interested in keeping abreast of mass communication articles, each 
journal which commonly carries such research must be examined. Additionally, 
some current research and popular press articles are cited in annotated bibliogra- 
phies in each issue of Journalism Quarterly, Gazette, and the Journal of Marketing. 
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Obviously, common indices — for example, Psychological Abstracts and the Busi-- 
ness Periodicals Index — are reference sources of other articles concerning the mass 
media. 

Persons interested in earlier research on the mass media might wish to ex- 
amine some of the following bibliographies: 



Boni, Albert. Photographic Literatures I960* 
1970. Hastings-on-Hudson/N. Y.: Morgan and 
Morgan, 1972. 

Blum, Eleanor. Basic Books in the Mass Media: 
An Annotated, Selected Booklist Covering 
General Communications, Book Publishing, 
Broadcasting, Film, Magazines, Newspapers, 
Advertising, Indexes and Scholarly and Pro- 
fessional Periodicals. Lfrbana: University of 
Illinois Pvess, 1972. 

Uunielson. Wayne A., and G. C. VViihoit, Jr. A 
Computerized Bibliography of Mass Commun- 

; cation Research. N.Y.: Magazine Publishers 
Association, 1967. 

Hansen, Donald A., and J. Herschel Parsons. 
Mass Communication: A Research Biblio- 
graphy. Santa Barbara, Cal.: Glendessary 
Press, J968. 

Lichty, Lawrence W. World and International 



Broadcasting: A Bibliography, Washington, 

D.C.: APBE, 1971. 
McCoy, Ralph. Freedom of the Press: An An^ 

notated Bibliography. Carbondale: Southern 

Illinois Univ. Press, 1968. 
Price, Warren C, and Calder M. Pickett. An An- 

notated Journalism Bibliography, 1958-68. 

Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 

1970. 

Rafi-Zudeh, Hassan. International Mass Com- 
municaiions: Computerized Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Carbondale: The Honorary Rela- 
tion-Zone, Southern Illinois Univ., 1972- 

Schact, J. H. A Bibliography for the Study of 
Magazines. Urbana: Institute of Communica- 
tions Research, 1972. 

Sparks, Kenneth R. A Bibliography of Doctoral 
Dissertations in Television and Radio. Syra- 
cuse: School of Journalism, 1971. 



Journal Abbreviations 



AQ* 

AVCR 

CJR 

Cinema** 

EBU 

EB 

EBR 

VCBJ 

FC 
G 



JAR 
JC 

JMktg 



The Advertising Quarterly 
.AV Communication Review 
Columbia Journalism Review 
Cinema 
EBU Review 

Educational Broadcasting 
Educational Broadcasting Review 
federal Communications Bar 

Journal 
Film Culture 
The Film Journal 
Film Quarterly 

Ciu/ette: International Journal for 

.Mass Communication Studies 
Journal of Advertising Research 
Journal of Broadc?.sting 
'['he Journal of Communication 
Journal of Marketing 



JMR 
JM 

JQ 

JUFA 

POQ 

QJS 
Screen 



SM 
SB 



TVQ 
VL 



VS 



Journal of Marketing Research 
Journalism Monographs 
Journalism Quarterly 
Journal of the University Film 

Association 
The Public Opinion Quarterly 
Quarterly' Journal of Speech 
Screen: The Journal of the Society 

for Education in Film and 

Television 
Speech Monographs 
Studies of Broadcasting: An 

International Annual of 

Broadcasting Science 
Television Quarterly 
Visible Language: The Journal for 

Research on the Visual Media 

of Language Expression 
Vital Speeches of the Day 



*No. 33, Fall, 1972 unavailable for inclusion. 
• • No. 1 , 1972 unavailable for inclusion . 
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Accounting manual, for broadcasters. Chicago: 
Institute of Broadcasting Financial Manage- 
ment, Inc. 

Adamany, David W. Campaign financing in 
America. North Scituate» Mass.: Duxbury 
Press. , 

Alloway, Thomas, Lester Kramer, and Patricia 
Pliner. Comminiication and affect: a com- 
parative approach. New York: Academic 
Press. 

Ambler, Effie. Russian journalism and politics, 
1861-1881. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press. 

.Ames, William £. A history of the national in- 

. lelligencer. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Anasiaplo, George. The constitutionalist: notes 
on the First Amendment. Dallas: SMU Press. 

Andersen, Kenneth E. Introduction to commun- 
ication theory and practice. Menlo Park, Cal.: 
'Cumniings Publishing Co. 

Anobile, Richard J. A flash of Fields: verbal and 
visual gems from the films of AV. C. Fields. 
New York: Darien House. 

Arnold, Edmund C. Ink on paper 2: a hand- 
book of the graphic arts. New York: Harper 
and Row. 

Aspinall, Richard. Radio programme produc- 
tion: a manual for trainiug. Paris: UNESCO, 
1971. 

Bach, D. Richard, ed. The film buff's bible of 

motion pictures (1915-1972). Hollywood, Cal.: 

Hollywood Film Archive. 
Bagdikian, Ben H. The effete conspiiacy and 

other crimes by the press. New York: Harper 

and Row. 

Baker, W. j. A history of the Marconi Company. 

New York: St. Martin's Press. 
Bare, Richard L. The film director. New York: 

Macmillan. 

Barlow. Ron and Bhob .Stewart. Horror comics 
of the 1950's. New York: Nostalgia Press. 

Barrett, Gerald R. and Thomas L. Erskine. 
From Hction to film. Conrad Aiker's *'Silent 
Snow, Secret Snow." Encino, Cal.: Dickenson 
Publishing Co. 

Baxter, John. The cinema of John Ford. New 
York: Barnes. 

Behlmer, Rudy. Memo from David O. Selznick. 
New York: Viking. 

Behrens, John C. Magazine writer's workbook. 
Columbus, Ohio: Grid, Inc. 

Beiz, Carl. The story of rock. 2nd ed. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

Bentley, Eric. Are you now or have you ever 
been: the investigation of show business by 
tiie Un-American Activities Committee, 1947- 
1958. New York: Harper and Row. 



Bickel, Mary E. George W. Trendle: an author- 
ized biography. Jericho, N.Y.: Exposition 
Press. 

Billings, Pat and Allen Eyles. Hollywood today. 

New York: Barnes. 
Black, Peter. The mirror in the corner: People's 

television. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
Block, Herbert. Herblock's state of the union. 

New York: Simon and Schuster. 
Blucm,'A. William and Jason E. Squire, eds. 

The movie business: American film industry 

practice. New York: Hastings House. 
Blum, Eleanor, ed. Basic books in the mass 

media. Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
Boeckman, Charles. And the beat goes on: a 

survey of pop music in America. Washington, 

D.C.: Luce. 

Bogart, Leo. The age of television. Rev. ed. New 
York: Frederick Ungar. 

-. Silent politics: polls and the awareness 

of public opinion. New York: Wiley Intersci' 
ence. 

Boni, Albert, ed. Photographic literature: 1900- 
1970. Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.: Morgan and 
Morgan. 

Braudy, Leo, ed. Focus on shoot the piano play- 
er. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

-. Jean Renoir: the world of his films. 

New York: Doubleday. 

Bremmer, John B. HTK: a study in news head- 
lines. Topeka: Palidrome Press. 

BM/E -Magazine Editors. Interpretuig FCC 
Broadcast Rules and Regulations: Volume 3. 
Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.: Tab Books. 

Brown, Roland G. A bookless curriculum. Day- . 
ton: I'flaum/Standard. 

Brown, Royal S., ed. Focus on Godard. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. 

Brown, Steven R. and Donald J. Brenner, eds. 
Science, psychology and communication: es- 
says honoring William Stephenson. New York; 
Teacher's College Press. 

Brown, Theodore M. Margaret Bourke-White: 
photojournalist. Ithaca, N.Y.: Andrew Dick- 
son Museum of Art. 

Browne, Ray R. and David Madden. The popu- 
lar culture explosion. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Co. 

Burack, A. S., ed. The writer's handbook. Bos- 
ton: The Writer. 

Burke, John Gordon. Print, image and sound: 
essays on media. Chicago: .American Library 
Association. 

Burke, W. J. and Will D. Howe (revised by 
Irving and Anne Weiss). American authors 
and books: 1640 to the present day. New 
York: Crown. 
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er study of NBC's Tet Execution Film. JQ 49 
(Summer), 221-9, 238. 

Bakony, Ed. Film Study at Sir George Williams 
University. JUFA 24, 56-8. 

Barr, Charles. *Straw Dogs/ *A Clockwork Orange* 
and the critics. Screen 13 (Summer), 17-31. 

Barrus, George S. Difference between superior 
and low-rated Utah papers. JQ 49 (Autumn), 
591-2. 

Barshop, Aldin. Broward County ITV: a dy- 
namic educationaf medium in southern Flori- 
da. EB 5 (November-December), 33-5. 

Basehart, John R, and Robert N, Bostrum. 
Credibility of source and self in attitude 
change. JQ 49 (Winter), 742-5. 

Bateman, J. Carrol. The professional reader. 
Public Relations J (May), 38. 

Beavers, Robert. Notes filmed for *from the 
notebook of . , .' FC. No. 53*54-55 (Spring), 
97-100. 

Becker, Lawrence. Sex in the cinema: moral 

values and the aesthetic of film. FJ 2, 24-7. 
Beckwith, Neil E. Multivariate analysis of safes 

responses of competing brands to advertising. 

JMR 9 (May), 168-I-. 
Bclton, John. LeBoucher: The limited universe. 

Cinema 7 (Spring), 46-50, 
Bedno, Ed. A program for developing visual 

symbols, VL 6 (Autumn), 355»63. 
Benjamin, Waiter, A short history of photog* 

raphy. Screen 13 (Spting), 5-26, 
Bennett, Sandra W, Ascertainment of commun- 
ity needs: where is public broadcasting? £BR 

6 (February), 20-5. 
Bensman, Marvin S. and James M. Futrell. 

Broadcasting-fifm academic budgets: 1971-72, 

JB 16 (Summer), 321-30, 
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Berg, Daviii M. Rhetoric, reality and mass 
media. QJS 58 (October), 255-63. 

Berger, M. Marvin. Do courts communicate? 
Judicature. 55 (April), 3! 8-23. 

Bcrgsraa, Kraiis. Printed media or picked mes- 
sage: an exploration of media exposure, in- 
formation selection and social participation. 
G 18:3. 129-48. 

Besiroglu, Akin. A new amendment to broad- 
casting legislation in Turkey. EBU 23 (July), 
51-2. 

Bishop, Robert L. The rush lo chain ownership. 
CJR II (November-December), 10-19, 

Bithicr, Stewart W. Effects of distraction and 
commitment on the persuasiveness of tele- 
vision advertising. JMR 9 (February). 1-f. 

Black. Peter. TV 76: should we open the box? 
AQ 34. (Winter). 23-6. 

Blanchard, Robert O. Present at the creation: 
the media and the Moss Committee, JQ 49 
(Summer), 271-9, 

Block. Carl E. White backlash to Negro ads: 
fact or fantasy.^" JQ 49 (Summer), 258-62. 

Bloom. Derek. The practical use o£ computers 
in marketing. AQ 32 (Summer), 29-41. 

Blumenberg, Richard M. Financing and dis- 
tributing the private production feature film. 
J UFA 24:1, 2, 35-8. 

Blumenfeld. Warren. .A serendipitous study of 
apparent impact of institutional advertising 
upon consumer awareness of the advertiser. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association. 7:2, 739- 
40. 

Bogart. Leo. Negro and white media exposure: 
new evidence. JQ 49 (Spring), 15-^1. 

— - — » Warning: the Surgeon General has de' 
tcrmined that TV violence is moderately 
ilanperous to your child's mental health. POQ 
36 (Winter), 491-521. 

Bohn. Thomas W. and Robert K. Clark. Small 
market media managers: a profile. JB 16 
(.Spring), 205-15. 

Bond, M. A. Radio drama— broadcast and pub- 
lished: a comparison between United King- 
dom and Western German experience from 
1945-1965. G 18:3, 149-65. 

Bowers, Thomas A. Issue and personality in- 
formation in newspaper political advertising. 
JQ 4 (Autumn), 446-.52. 

Breitenfeld, Frederick, Jr. Civil service: the 
hidden boss. EBR 6 (December), 416-22. 

Britt. Steuart H. An experiment on the per- 
ception of signs. International Journal of 
Symbology 3 (March), 9-15. 

, Stephen C. .Adams and Allan S. Miller. 

How many advertising exposures per day? 
JAR 12 (December). 3-9. 
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Brooks, Louise. On location with Billy Wellman. 

FC 53-54-55 (Spring), 145-61. 
Broun, Hey wood Hale. 'Coming to you tonight, 

live . . TVQ 10 (Fall), 22-7. 
Browne, Don R. WINB: a private 'voice of 

America.' JB 16 (Spring), 147-57. 
Brozen, Yale, Advertising, the consumer and 

infialion. VS 38 (April), 356-60. 
. An ivory tower view of advertising. AQ 

34 (JVinter), 14-22. 
'-^l The FTC and trial by publicity.' AQ 

•U (Spring), 25-32. 
Bruckner, D. J. R, ^High noon' in Chicago, 

CJR 10 (January-February), 23-33. 

noon' in Chicago. CJR 10 (January-February), 

23-33. 

Brundage, Gloria Swegman. Rationale for the 
application of the Fairness Doctrine in broad- 
cast news. JQ 49 (Autumn), 531-7. 

Buclistein, Frederick D. The role of the news 
media" in the 'death of God' controversy. JQ 
49 (Spring), 79-85. 

Burke, John E. The Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967 — Part I: historical origins and the 
Carnegie Commission. EBR 6 (April), 105-19. 

. The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967— 

Part II: the Carnegie Commission report, de' 
vclopmeni of legislation, and the Second Na- 
tional Conference on long-range financing. 
EBR 6 (June), 178-92. 

— : . The PubHc Broadcasting Act of 1967— 

Part III: congressional action and final pas- 
sage. EBR 6 (August), 251-66. 

Burke, Ronald K. 'The impartial citizen' of 
Samuel Ringgold Ward. JQ 49 (Winter), 759- 
60. 

Butler, Lucius and Robert L. Liske. Classifica- 
tion and coding systems for media resources. 
AVCR 20 (Fall), 296-306. 

Buzzell, Robert D. The role of advertising in 
the marketing mix. AQ 31 (Spring), 1 1 -16. 

Camper, Fred. Sexual mediation #1: 'Motel,' a 
film by Stan Brakage. FC 53-54-55 (Spring), 
I0I-4. 

Garden, John. Reality and television: an inter' 
view with Dr. Edmund Carpenter. TVQ 10 
(Fall), 42-6. 

Carlson, Robert A. Public television: retrospect 
and prospect. EB 5 (January-February), 13-4, 
24. 

Came, C. Bryan. Telecommunications: its im- 
pact on business. Harvard Business Review 
(July-August), 125-32. 

Case, Kenneth E. and James E. Shamblin. The 
effect of advertising carry-over. JAR 12 (June), 
37-40. 
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Ciuer, Douglass. The politics of public TV. CJR 
11 (July-August), 8-15. 

Cavcrt, C. Edward. What is validation? EB 7 
(July-August), 17-18, 31-2. 

Cliakrouii, Abdallah. Maghrcbvision: aims and 
present state of television cooperation between 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. EUU 23 (No- 
vember), 39-42. 

Chappetta, Robert. The meaning is not the 
message. FQ 15 (Summer), 10-18. 

Cheek, Leslie, III. An analysis of proposals to 
{leregidate commercial radio broadcasting. 
FCBJ 15:1. 1-52. 

Chu. James C. Y. Horace White: his associa- 
tion with Abraham Lincohi, 1854-60. JQ 49 
(Spring), 51-60, 

. , and \VilIiam Fang. Tlie training of 

journalists in Communist China. JQ 49 (Au- 
tumn), 489-97. 

Clemens, John. Advertising and industrial re- 
hitions. AQ 34 (AV'inter). 27*9. 

Cohen, Dorothy. Surrogate indicators and de- 
ception in advertising. JMktg 36 (July), 10-15. 

Coht'n. Marty. The perils of publish mg journal- 
ism reviews. CJR U (November- December), 
25 8, 41-3. 

Coldevin, Gary O. Internationalism and mass 
communications. JQ 49 (Summer), 365-8. 

Coleman, Elisabeth. Our troubled stations — 2» 
San Francisco: trials of an innovator, CJR 11 
(July-August), 31-5, 

Colfax, J, David and Susan Frankel Sternberg. 
The perpetration of racial stereotypes: blacks 
in mass circulation magazine advertisements. 
POQ 36 (Spring), 8-18. 

Comments of the European Broadcasting 
Union on the draft convention to prohibit 
the unauthorized distribution of program- 
carrying signals communicated by satellites. 
EBU 23 (March), 51-5. 

Coonradt, Frederick C. The law- of. libel has 
been all but repealed. EBR 6 Qune), 173-7. 

Corliss, Richard. Preston Sturges. Cinema. 7 
(Spring), 25-36. 

Crawley, John. Getting broadcast. EBR 6 (De- 
cember), 434-7, 

Crippens, David L. Office of Minority .\ffairs: 
two years later, EBR 6 (October), 315-18. 

Curl, Donald Walter, An American reporter and 
the Franco-Prussian War. JQ 49 (Autumn), 
480-8. 

Curran, Charles. The BBC is 50. EBU 23 (No- 
vember), 12-14. 

. Our proper concern. EBR 6 (Apvil), 

83-8. 

Cnrrie, Hector. Encounter with essence: the 
schematic image. JUFA 24:4, 104-7. 



. Curtis, Thomas B. Steps to long-range financing. 

EBR 6 (December), 395-7. 
Cushman, Donald and Giordon C. Whiting. An 

approach to communication theory: toward 

consensus on rules. JC 22 (September), 217-38. 
C/.igany, Lorant. Jancso Country. FQ 16 (Fall)» 

44-50. 

Dambrot, Faye. General psychology over closed- 
circuit television: a decade of experience with 
20,000 students. AVCR 20 (Summer), 181-93. 

Dardis, Rachel and Clarita Anderson, News- 
paper ads and planned purchases. JAR 12" 
(June), 21-4. 

Davis, Al. The concept of credibility in adver- 

li.sing. AQ 32 (Summer), 6-12. 
Davison, W. Phillips. Public opinion research as- 

communication. POQ 36 (Fall), 311-22. 
Dembo, Richard. Life style and media use 
' among English working-class youths. G 18:1, 

24>36. 

Dempsey, Michael. The world of Ken Russell. 
FQ 15 (Spring), 13.-25. 

Desjardins, Mary. Reading and viewing: a sur- 
vey. School Libraries 21 (Spring), 26-30. 

D,iffk?6n. John P. Coordinating images between 
f media. JAR 12 (February), 25-8. 

Dimling. John A., Jr. Defermining telecommun- 
ications requirements: some observations. SB 8 
(March), 48-64. 

Dittrich, Robert. Transmission via space satel- 
lites. EBU 23 Qanuary), 52-8. 

Dodeskaden spectrum: Akira Kurosawa. Cinema 
7 (Spring), 14-17. 

Dodge, John. A new brand of advertising edu- 
cation. AQ 30 (Winter). 27-33. 

Domlnick, Jo.seph R. Television and political 
socialization. EBR 6 (February), 48-56. 

; and Gail E. Rouch. The image of 

women .in network TV commercials, JB 16 
(Summer). 259-66. 

Donohew, Lewis. Joanne M. Parker and Vir- 
ginia McDevmott. Pyschophysiological mea- 
surement of information selection: two stud- 
ies. JC 22 (March), 54-63. 

Drew, Dan G. Roles and decision making of 
three television beat reporters. JB 16 (Spring). 
165-73. 

Duncan, Rodger Dean. Agnew. clergymen and 
the media, JQ 49 (Spring), 147-50, 

Eapen, K. E. Zana. an African news agency. G 
18:4, 193-207. 

Eassie, R. W. F. Test marketing: principle and 
practice. AQ 34 (Winter), 38-41, 

Easfman, Harvey A. A communication theory- 
bibliography speaks out — softly. JC 22 (Sep- 
tember). 306-10. 

Edera. Bruno. Animated film series on tele- 
vision. EBU 23 (March), 19-25. 
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EtUiors of 'Ciisliieis dii Cinema/ Joliu Ford's 
'Young Mr. Lincoln.* Screen 13 (Autumn), 
5*4i. 

Ehricli, Thomas Lindlcy. Our troubled stations 

— i. Boston: the uneasy years. CJR 11 (July. 

August), 26-30. 
Ek, Richard A. Victoria Woodhull and the 

Pharisees. JQ 49 (Autumn), 453-59. 
Emmctt, Brian. Television and violence — two 

years and a million dollars later. EBU 23 

(September). 19-22. 
English, John W. 'Z' stands for Zagreb: also for 

animation. JUFA 24:3, 48-51. 
Enzensberger, Masha. Oziga Vertoii. Screen 13 

(Winter), 00-107. 
Ernst, Sandra Williams. Baseball or brickbats: 

a Content analysis of community development. 

JQ 49 (Spring), 86-90. 
The estates of the French Cinema, May 1968. 

Screen 13 flVinter), 58-88. 
Eiibanks, Ralph T. AVriting the truth. VS 39 

(December 1.5), 159-60. 
Evans, Ha tx)ld„M._Is_the- press too powerful? 

CJR 10 (January-February), 81 6. 
Farber, Stephen. Straw Dogs. Cinema 7 (Spring), 

2-7. 

Farmer, Herbert E. Blowup printing of 16mm 
ori^^Tial to 35mm. JUFA 24:1, 25-7. 

Felt, John H, Content and situational relevance 
of agricultural news in Brazilian papers. JQ 
49 (Autumn), 505-11. 

Ferre, Luis A. Technology and freedom: the 
communication revolution. VS 38 (January 
15). 217-20. - • ' 

Fielding, Raymond. Third bibliographic survey 
of theses and disserations on the subject of 
film at U.S. universities, 1916-1972. JUFA 
24:3. 75-8. 

Firth. Tony. ITV: illusions and confusions. 

AQ 32 (Summer), 13-17. 
Fisher. Jack. The films of Ken Russell. FJ 2:1, 

33 43. 

Fleming, Malcolm L. and Mehdi Sheikhian. 
Influence of pictorial attributes on recogni- 
tion memory. AVCR 20 (Winter), 523-42. 

Fletcher, James E. Telecommunications: what's 
in a name? JB 16 (Spring), 217-23. 

Flory, John. Universities graduate to the big 
picture. JUFA 24, 4-7. 

Flynn, James H., 717. The ideal television sta- 
tion: a 'Q* study. JB 16 (Winter), 65-77. 

Foley, Joseph M. Ascertaining ascertainment: 
impact of the FCC primer on TV renewal 
applications. JB 16 (Fall), 387-406. 

Footc, A. Edward. The crisis in PTV: station 
management. EB 5 (September-October), 13- 
15. 



Franiplon, HaJlis. (Nostalgia) voice — over nar-- 
ration for a iilm of that name, dated 1/18/71. 
FC 53-54-55 (Spring), 105-14. 

Francis, Mcrvyn. The advertising agency as a 
public company: I. AQ 30 (Winter), 6-8. 

Frank, Reuven. The First .Amendment: tele- 
vision news. VS 38 (August 1), 629-32. 

Frank, Willard C, Jr. Error, distortion and bias 
in the 'Virginia Gazettes,' 1773-74. JQ 49 
(Winter), 729-39. 

Freed, Fred. The rise and fall of the television 
documentary. TVQ 10 (Fall), 55-63. 

Friendly, Fred W. Beyond the 'Caldwell' de- 
cision: 3. Justice White and Reporter Cald- 
well: finding a common ground. CJR 11 
(September-October), 31-7. 

Fulop, Christina. Recruitment advertising and 
the labour market. AQ 30 (Winter), 17-24. 

Furtado, A. DeLoyola. Growth of journalism. 
Vidura 9 (February), 67-8. 

Furuta, Shosaku. Mass consciousness in South- 
east Asia and Japan: preliminary observations 
on the use of mass media contributing to bloc 
development. SB 8 (March), 65-106. 

Gadney, .Alan. West Texas and the taco stand. " 
JUFA 24:1-2, 8-10. 

Gans, Herbert J. The famine in American mass- 
communications research: comments on 
Hirsch, Tiichman, and Grecas. American 
Journal of Sociology 77 (January), 697-705. 

Garberson, John W. A h'mited number of ad- 
vertising pages. JM 25 (November), 28. 

Garnham, Nicholas. TV documentary and ideol- 
ogy. Screen 13 (Summer), 109-15. 

Gatewood, Willard B. A Negro editor on im- 
perialism: John Mi^:hell, 1898-1901. JQ 49 
(Spring), 43-50, 60. 

Geduld, Harry M,. The sexual image: a note on 
eroticism in the movies. FJ 2:1, 28-9. 

Georgakas, Dan. They have not spoken. Ameri- 
can Indians in film. FQ 15 (Spring), 26-32. 

Gibson, Larry G. The maze of people and ma- 
chines. EB 5 (September-October), 19-23. 

Gilbert, David A. Lucius C. Paddock: voice , 
against the thunder. JQ 49 (Autumn), 585-7. 

Gilliam, Dorothy. What do black journalists 
want? CJR 11 (May-June), 47-52. 

Gitter, A. George, Stephen M. O'Connell and 
David Mostofsky. Trends in appearance of 
models in Ebony ads over 17 years. JQ 49 
(Autumn), 547-50. 

Goldberg, Ralph E. and Mark W. Johnson. 
'The Selling of the Pentagon*: an examina- 
tion of the legal controversy. EBU 23 (Jan- 
uary), 69-72. 

Goldman, Aaron L. Claud Cockburn, 'The 
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Week* and the 'Cliveden Set.' JQ 19 (Win- 
ter), 721-8. 

Goodman, P.. S. and Calvin Pryluck. The tape 
recorded interview as data for film history. 
SM 39 (November), 306-11. 

Gordon, David, The 1896 Maryland Shield Law: 
tlie American roots of evidentiary privilege 
for newsmen. JM 22 (February), 44. 

Gordon, Lorna. The Jamaica Broadcasting Cor- 
poration geared to serve a developing nation. 
EBU 23 (May), 25-7. 

Cough, Pliilip B. One second of reading. VL 6 
(.-Vutumn), 291-320. 

'CoTild' Jack. What public TV can be: 1. Bri- 
tiah s BBC. CJR 11 (July-August), 16-20. 

Goulding, Daniel J. Whither the student feature 
lilni? Report from Oberlin College. JUFA 
l>.l:l-2, 14-1. 6. 

Grass, Robert C, David W. Bartges and Jeffery 
L. Piech. Measuring corporate image ad ef- 
fects. JAR 12 (December), 15-22. 

Grattan, Donald. The BBC and the Open Uni- 
versity: a broadcasting view. EBU 23 (March), 
26-32. 

Graybar, Lloyd J.;^ Albert Shaw and the founding 

of the review of reviews,* 1891-97. JQ 49 

(Winter), 692-7, 716. 
Grecas, Viktor. Motives and aggressive acts in 

popular fiction: sex and class differences. 

.American Journal of Sociology 77 (January), 

680-96. 

Greenberg. Bradley S. Children's reactions to 
TV blacks. JQ 49 (Spring), 5-14. 

Grenier. Judson. Upon Sinclair and the press: 
'the brass check reconsidered.' JQ 49 (.Au- 
tumn), 427-36. 

Greyser, Stephen A. Advertising: attacks and 
counters. Harvard Business Review (March- 
April), 22-8. 

. The social impacts of advertising. AQ 

31 (Spring), 17-22. 

Guarrera, Sebastiano. Active participation of 
Italian pupils in school radio programs. EBU 
23 (March), 10-14. 

Guback, Thomas H. and Steven P. Hill. The 
beginnings of Soviet broadcasting and the role 
of V. L Lensn. JM 26 (December), 43 pp. 

Guerrero, Jos6 L. and G. David Hughes. An 
empirical test of the Fishbein model. JQ 49 
(Wintev), 684-91. 

Guimary, Donald. Citizens broadcast councils, 
EBR 6 (Octobes), 333-8. 

Gumpert, Gary and Dan F. Hahn. An historical 
and organizational perspective of the Office 
of Telecommunications Policy. EBR 6 (Oc- 
tober), 309-14. 

Gunn, Hartford N., Jr. Public television pro- 
gram financing. EBR 6 (October), 283-308, 



Haaveisrud, Magnus, ttarning resources in the 
formation of international orientations. AVCR 
20 (Fall), 229-52. 

lladl. Robert D. The new sound recording law 
m the l.'nited States. EUSr'^] (May), 50-4. 

Hall, Douglas C. Re.se«rch methodology of 
NDEA Title VII— A: a descriptive and criti- 
cal analysis. AVCR 20 (Summer), 117-34. 

Hall, Mark W. 1831-49: The pioneer period for 
newspapers in California. JQ 49 (Winter), 
648-55. 

Haiier. Terry B. Predicting recall of TV com- 
mercials. JAR 12 (October), 43-5. 
Hallikaincn, Pertti, New trends in Finnish 

school radio. EBU 23 (July), 26-9. 
Hallow, Ralph Z. Pittsburgh's ephemeral 'riot.* 

CJR 10 (January-February), 34-40. 
Hanks, William E. and Martin Lazar. Using the 

Fairne.^s Doctrine: case history of a learning 

project. JB 16 (Fall), 475-83. 
Haring. Ardyce. Communication and change in 

community development. JQ 49 (Autumn), 

512-18, 530. 

Harless, James D. The impact of adventure 

fiction on readers: the nice -guy type. JQ 49 

(Summer), 306-15. 
. The impact of adventure fiction on 

readers: the tough -guy type. JQ 49 (Spring), 

65-73. 

Harley. William .G. Annual repon of the presi- 
dent. EBR 6 (December), 404-98. 

. NAEB's role in public broadcasting's 

new maturity. EBR 6 (December), 398-403. 

Hannar-Brown, Francis. The snares of numeracy 
in marketing. AQ 30 (Winter), 40-2. 

Harris, Jacqueline J. and Maxwell E. McCombs. 
The interpersonal/mass communication inter- 
face among church leaders. JC 22 (September). 
257-62. 

Harrison, Gordon Scott. The mass media in 
native villages of Alaska. JQ 49 (Summer), 
373-6. 

Harwood, Kenneth. A world bibliography of 
selected periodicals on broadcasting (revised). 
JB 16 (Spring), 131-46. 

Hendersen, Brian. The structure of Bazin's 
thought. FQ 15 (Summer). 18-27. 

flenry, Hugh W. Computer applications in ad- 
vertising. AQ 31 (Spring). 34-9. 

Hill, Gladwin. The lessons of I'Affair Hughes. 
CJR 11 (May-June), 41-6. 

Hill, Steven P. The classic period of Soviet 
cinema: Kuleshov, Eisenstein, and others. FJ 
1 (Fall-Wintet), 16-33. 

Hirsch, Foster. Viva La Muerte: El Topo. Cine- 
ma 7 (Spring), 8-13. 
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Hirsch, Paul M. Processing I'luls and fashions: 
an organization -set analysis of cultural in- 
dustry systems. American Journal of Sociology 
77 (January), 639-59. 

Hi.se, Richard T. How liberals and conserva- 
tives view ads. JAR 12 (December), 38-42. 

Hitchens, Gorden. Joris Ivens interview, Nov. 
20, 1968, American Documentaries, etc. FC 
53-54-55 (Spring), 190-229. 

Hobson, John. How informative should adver- 
tising be? AQ 31 (Spring), 6-10! 

Holbert, Neil. Key articles in advertising re- 
search. JAR 12 (October), 5-13. 

Holmes, Presley D. Public broadcasting develop- 
ment—the next step. EBR 6 (December), 423- 
33. 

Hooks, Benjamin. Undertones of racism. EBR 6 
(December), 386-9. 

Howitt, Dennis. Attitudes towards violence and 
mass nif.'jia exposure. G 4, 208-34. 

"Hsu. Chia-shih, Crispin Masiog and Tong-jae 
Cho. Journalism education in Asia: a sj'm- 
posium. JQ 49 (Spring), 116-22, 128. 

Hughes. Joseph D. Report from the long-rang« 
financing. EBR 6 (December), 390-4. 

Humphry, David A. The organization and staff- 
ing of educational communications centers. 
EBR 6 (August), 233-43. 

Hylton, Cal and William B. Lashbrook. Apa- 
thetic and neutral audiences: a computer 
simulation and vah'dation. SM 39 (June), 105- 
13. 

Interview with Ivor Montagu. Screen 13 (Au- 
tumn), 7M13, 

Interviews with Alberto Cavalcanti and Gavin 
Lombert. Screen 13 (Summer), 33-78. 

Isaacs, Norman E. Beyond the 'Caldwell* de- 
cision: 1. 'There may be worse to come from 
this court.' CJR 11 (September-October), 18- 
24. 

Isaacs, Stephen. The pitfalls of polling. CJR 11 

(May-June), 28-34. 
Isiiacson, M. N. Advertising and the permissive 

society. AQ 34 (Winter), 34-7. 
Issari, M. A. Kinelip: a quick access to film 

utilization. JUFA 24; 4, 116-17. 
Ivens, Michael. Campaign for co-operation. AQ 

34 (Winter), 30-3. 
JafTe, Louis. The editorial responsibility of the 

broadcaster: reflections on fairness and access. 

Harvard Law Review 8 (February), 768-92. 
James, C. Rodney. John Grierson: England, 

Canada, the world. JUFA 24:3, 52-5. 
Jamison, Dean. Public television in India: 

investment alternative. EBR 6 (August), 244- 

50. 

Jefferson, Michael. Labour's green paper: the 
debate continues. AQ 34 (Winter), 6-13. 



Jensen, J. Vernon. Attempts to televise Parlia- 
ment. JB 16 (Fall), 461-74. 

Jimenez, Jesus Clarcia. "RTV books' — an un- 
precedented experiment by Spanish television. 
EBU 23 (March), 15-18. 

Joint Whitney Interview, etc. FC 53-54-55 
(Spring), 39-83. 

Johnson, Haynes. The Newspaper Guild's iden- 
tity crisis. CJR 11 (Novembet-December), 44-8. 

Johnstone, John W. C, Edward J. Slawski and 
William W. Bowman. The professional values 
of American newsmen. POQ 36 (Winter), 
522-40. 

Johnstone, Ronald L. Who listens to religious 
radio broadcasts anymore? JB 16 (Winter), 
91-102. 

Jones, Douglas C. Teresa Dean: lady correspon- 
dent among the Sioux Indians. JQ 49 (Win- 
ter), 656-62. 

Kapos, Martha. The languages of realism. 

Screen 13 (Spring), 79-85. 
Katzman, Natan. Television soap operas: what's 

lieen going on anyway? POQ 36 (Summci*), 

213-20. 

, and James Nyenhuis. Color vs. black- 
and-white effects on learning, opinion and 
attention. AVCR 20 (Spring), 16-28. 

Kenney, Richard L. American cinematic form. 
FQ 15 (Winter), 9-19. 

Kent, Kurt E. Freedom of the press: an empiri- 
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The Speech Communication Module, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and Communication Skills, is currently soliciting all types of commu- 
nication-related documents relevant to education for accession into the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) data system. 

The Module especially invites the submission of recent unpublished 
research reports, curriculum guides, essays, and "thought pieces" on 
topics in speech communication, film, television, and other artistic/ 
communicative media. Upon receipt of such documents, these steps 
are followed: 

• The document is evaluated for quality and relevance by a 
qualified professional. 

• Upon recommendation, the ERIC Module staff abstracts 
the document and enters it into the data base. 

• An abstract of the document is published in the monthly 
journal. Research in Education, and with the authors* per- 
mission, the full text of the document is disseminated on 
microfiche to ERIC collections in over 500 libraries through- 
out the country. 

• With the authors* further permission, documents are made 
available in paper photocopy on order from ERIC. 

Although a document entered in ERIC is usually considered a legiti- 
mate professional contribution, ERIC accession does not obligate the 
author to release his copyright. After a document is entered in the 
ERIC system, the author retains the right to change, publish in a 
journal, or in any way alter his document free of ERIC restrictions. 

Documents submitted to ERIC receive prompt, professional attention. 
The ERIC/RCS Speech Communication Module would like very much 
to receive your contribution. Write: 

Senior Research Associate 
ERIC/RCS Speech Communication Module 
SPEECH COMMUNICATION ASSOCIATION 
Statler Hilton Hotel 

New York, New York 10001 Phone: (212) 736.6625 
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Fish. Stanley E.. ed. Recent studies in the Eng- 
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fisher. John 11. aiid Walter S. Athlert. comps. 
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Sioflet, Ada M., comp. A bibliography of civil 
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Blecker, M. P. Roman law and consilium in the 
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Connor, W. Robert. The new politicians of 
fifth-century Athens. Princeton. N.J.: Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1971. 

Rev. by Frank J. Frost in CP 6^, 310. 

Watson, Alan. The law of succession in the 
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Press, 1971. 
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cKaminatioti of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
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totle in the service of Platonism. IPQ 12. 340- 
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Brnd\. U. A. Toward an .Aristotelian theory of 

scientific explanation. Philosophy of Science 
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Ethics 82. 200-83. 
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(•iuliani. Ah'ssandro, The .Aristotelian tlieory 
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knowh'dge of the particular in Aristotle. Re- 
view of Metaphysics 20, 278-313. 
l.ynth. John Patrick. Aristotle's school; .n study 

of a Greek edncutional instituiion. Berkeley, 

( alif,; I niv. of Calif. Press. 
Nogales, S. Gomez. Meaning of being hi Aris- 

loile. IPQ 12, 317-39. 
Rosenfteld. Lawrence William. Aristotle and in- 

foiinatioii tlieoiy. I'he Hague, Netherlands: 
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Sorabji. Richard> ed. and tr. Aristotle on mem- 
ory. Providence. R. I.: Brown Univ. Press. 
Thompson, Wayne N. Stntis iii Aristotles Hfiet- 

otir. QjS .58. 1.34-141. 
White, N. P. Origins of Aristotle's esrentialism. 

Review of Metaphysics 26. 57-85. 

AI GLSTINUS, AURELIUS, SAINT. Brown, 
Peter Robert Lamont. Religion and society in 
the age of Saint .Augustine. London: Faber. 
CATC. MARCUS PORCIUS, UTICENSIS. Beer. 
• J. M. A. Mediaeval Cato — virtus or virtue? 

Speculum 47 (January), 52-9. 
CICERO. Bailey, D. R, Shackleton, Cicero. New 
York: Cliarles Scribner's Sons, 1971. 
Rev. by H. F. Harditig in QJS 58, 350, 



Baiiey. D. R. Shackleton. Cicero*s letters to 
.Vtticus. indict»s to volumes I-VL Cambridge: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1971. 

Rev. by H. F. Harding in QJS 58, 243-244. 

I) Arms, J. H. Pro Murena 10 and Cicero's use 
of historical exempla. Phoenix 20 (Spring).- 
82-84. 

Finch. C. E. Codices Vat. Lat. 1701. 2110. and 
85«M as sources for Cicero's Topica. CP 07. 
112-117. 

Lenaghan. John O. A commentary on Cicero's 
Oration De Haruspicum Responso. The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton, 909. 
Rev. by Edwin S. Raniage in American 
Journal of Classical Philology 93, 371. 

Sliackleton, Bailey, David R. Cicero. New York: 
Saihner. 

DEMOSTHENES. Elis, J. R. and R. D. Milne. 
The spectre of Philip: Demosthenes' first 
philippic, olynthiacs and speech on the peace. 
Sydney: Univ. Press, 1970. 

Rev. by J. W. Cole in Phoenix 20 (Sum- 
mer), 202. 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM. Borthwick, E. K. Die 
^.7ii y?fostom oii the mob at Alexandria. CR 
new series 22 (March), 7. 

(iORGlAS. Gronbeck, Bruce E. Gorgias on rhet- 
oric and poetic: a rehabilitation. SSCJ 38, 
27-38. 

HERMOGENES. Patterson, Annabel M. Her- 
niogenes and the Renaissance: seven ideas of 
style. Piincefon; Princeton Univ. Press, 1970. 

Rev. iiy R. S. Sylvester in MLQ 33 (June), 

188. 

HOMER. Bowra, C. J. Homer and the poetry of 

action. Encounter 39 (July). 11-15. 
HORACE. Buttrey, T. V. Halved coins, the 

.Augustan reform, and Horace, Odes 1.3. 

.American Journal of Aichaelogy 70 (January), 

31-48. 

Fredricksmeyer, E. A. Horace Odes 1.5.10; god 

or goddess? CP 07, 124-0. 
Putnam, M. C, J. Horace and Tibullus. CP 07. 

81.8. 

Suits, T. A. Quale porteiitum: Horace Odes 

1.22.13. CP 07, 131-2. 
JUVENAL. Kupersmith, W. Reply to W. B. 

Carnochan, satire, sublimity, and sentiment: 

theory and practice in post*Augustan satire. 

PMLA 87. 508-11. 
LIVY. Robbius. M. A. Livy's Brutus. SP 09. 10- 

23. 

PETRONIUS ARBITER, Luck. G. On Pe- 
tronius* Bellum civile. AJP 93. X33-I41. 
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PLATO. Bookman, J. 1 . Plato on political ohii- 

gation. WPQ 25, 260.7. 
Brown, J. Plato*s Republic as an early study of 

mcilia bias and a diartcr for prosaic cduca- 

lion. .American Anthropologist 74 (J""*-')* ^"2* 

Ti. 

Oates, Wliitney Jennings. Plato's view of art. 

New Yt.nk: Scribner. 
Bali. 5.1'. Aristotle/ supra, 

Brumbaugh. R. S. Text of Plato's Pannenides. 
Review of Metaphysics tifi (September), HO- 
H. 

I.ec. E. N. JPlato on negation and not*being in 
the Sophi'ftt. Philosophical Review 81 (July), 
267.304. 

Robinson, T. M. Plato's psychology. Toronto; 
Tniv. of Tivronlo Press, 1970. 
Rev. by tosamund Kent Sprague in CP 67, 

m. 

SchofielfK M. Dissection of unity in Plato's 
Parmeuidrs. CP 67, 102-y. 

Symposium: Platro on the language of justice. 
JPhil 69, 557-79. 

l^hompson, Wayne N. The Symposium: A neg- 
lected souice for Plato's ideas or rhetoric. SSCJ 
2HI-233. 

PLOTINUS. Blumenthal. s.v. 'Ansiotle,' supra, 

PLUTARCH. Koustan, C. D. Plutarch. De torn, 
munibus notitiis 1080. CR new series 22, 6-7. 

PROTAGORAS. Vlastos, G. Unity of tlie virtues 
ui Protaigoras. Review of Meiapliysics 25 
(March), 415-58. 

QUINTILIAN. Kennedy, George. Quintilian. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1969. 
Rev. by Helen North in P&R 5, 65. 

Winterbottom. Michael. Problems in Quintilian. 
London: Univ. of London, 1970. 
Rev. by j. .M. Hunt ui CP 67, 56. 

SOCR.\TES. Vlastos. s. v. 'Protagoras/ sufna. 

SUETONIUS. Eru)s. Ricliard Uo. When rhet- 
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TIIUCYDIDES. Kirkwood. G. M. Thucydides* 
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VIRGIL. Baxter, s.v. 'Tacitus,' supra. 

Miqhct, Gilbert. The speeches in Virgil's Aeneid. 
Princeton. N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 
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Italy, 1420-1540. New York: Scribner. 

Donaldson, Gordon. The Scottish Reformation. 
London: Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Hale, John Righy. Renaiss;ince Europe: indi- 
vidual and society, 1480- 1520. New York: 
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Seznec, Jean Jo.seph. The survival of the pagan 
gods. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 

Shumaker, Wayne. The occult sciences in the 
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Spitz, Lewis William, ed. The Northern Renais- 
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Studies in the Renaissance, v. 19. New- York: 
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The New Century Italian Renaissance Encyclo- 
pedia. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

Yarnold, Edward. The awe-inspiring rites of 
initiation; baptismal homilies of the 4th cen- 
tury. London: St. Paul Publications. 

B. Theorv 

Paiilliaber. Charles. Latin rhetorical tlieory in 
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Berkeley, Calif.: Univ. of Calif. Press. 

King and North, eds. See II. B. 

Kuhn, S. M. Cursus in Old English: rhetorical 
ornament or linguistic phenomenon}' .Specu- 
lum 47, 188-206. 

Lipking, Lawrence. The ordering of the arts 
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N.j.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1970. 

Rev. by Vincent M. Bevilacqua in QJS 58, 
244. 
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Aventiure V. MLN 87, 683-700. 

Murphy, James Jerome. Medieval rhetoric; a 
select bibliography. Toronto: Univ. of To- 
ronto Press. 

Mnrrin. Michael. The veil of allegory: some 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THEATRICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP, 1972 



CHRISTIAN MOE and JAY E. RAPHAEL 
Southern Illinois University 



The emphasis of this bibliography is on live performance and related stage 
techniques rather than on the history of drama and theatre or dramatic theory 
and criticism. The title, Theatrical Craftsmanship, has been developed by Simon 
Trtissler (see TQ 6, 84-87). A notable exception to Mr. Trussler's system is our 
inclusion of category "playwriting" which correctly deals with dramatic crafts- 
manship. 

The need for an annual bibliography with a focus on theatre production and 
techniques is apparent. In the English language only The Guide to Pefoming 
Arts within its larger scope encompasses such material, but its most recent year 
covered is 1968. Such foreign language reference works as Maske %nd Kothurn 
and Revue dliistoire du Theatre do the same, usually omitting English language 
references not translate:!; General bibliographies in theatre (e.g., Theatre Arts 
Publications in the United States, 1947-52, William W. Melnitz, ed., and Theatre 
Arts Publications in the United States^ 1953-57 ^ Roger M. Busfield, Jr., ed.), 
while not neglecting items relating to craftsmanship and production, do not ex- 
tend beyond 1957. Fortunately there exist annual bibliographies, such as the 
MLA International Bibliography of Books and Articles oii'the Modern Languages 
and Literatures, which to an extent cover the areas of theatre history and dra- 
matic theory and criticism. However, it is hoped that the present bibliography in 
the future will become an annual publication broadened to absorb such areas. 

The bibliographj^ includes the areas of administration and management, 
acting, directing, design and technology, pla5rwriting, production reports and re- 
views. Certain articles on children's theatre and theatre education, not easily 
isolated under these broad classifications, appear under administration and man- 
agement since they relate to organizational goals and objectives. 

Individual entries have chiefly been taken from well-known and easily obtain- 
able English language periodicals and journals. A list of the sources consulted and 
the abbreviatigns utilized accompanies this preface. The bibliographical informa- 
tion for each entry includes author, title, abbreviation of source, issue, month or 
season (when not consecutively paginated or an annual issue), and pagination. 
An exception to this form will be found under "Production Reports and Reviews" 
where articles are listed alphabetically (by author) under the appropriate play 
and individual titles have been eliminated. The demand upon publication space 
has necessitated such decisions as the omission of annotations and cross-references. 
Repeated citing of the year of publication was made unnecessary by confining the 
bibliography to 1972. Play reports and reviews relating to a specific play appear 
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under the play title in a continuous sequence separated only by periods rather 
than as separate listings. 

It is our hope that librarians, publishers, and authors as well as interested 
individuals will forward important items not included in this initial bibliography. 

The editors wish to gratefully acknowledge the collaboration of Thomas 
Doman, Southern Illinois University and the assistance of Allan Cohn, Humani- 
ties Librarian, Southern Illinois University. 
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Performance 


bt 


Black Theatre 


PM 


Players Magazine 


ctr 


Children's Theatre Review 


PP 


Plays and Players 


dqtr 


Drama: The Quarterly Theatre 
Review 


RECR 


Restoration and 18th Century 
Research 


DRAM 


Dramatics 


SC 


Stage in Canada 


dt 


Drama and Theater 


TABS 


Tabs 


ENC 


Encore 


TC 


Theatre Crafts 


etj 


Educational Theatre Journal 


TD 


Theatre Documentation 


GAM 


Gambit 


TDR 


(Tulanc) Drama Review 


ltr 


I-atin American Theatre Review 


TDT 


Theatre Design and Technology 


MK 


Maskc und Kothurn 


TN 


Theatre Notebook 


NYT 


New York Times (Arts and Leisure 


TNOW 


Theatre Now 




Section) 


TP 


Theatre en Pologne 


NYTCR 


New York Theatre Critics Review 


TQ 


Theatre Quarterly 


NVTM 


New York Times (Magazine 




Section) 


TS 


Theatre Survey 


PAC 


Performing Arts in Canada 


TST 


Vheatre Studies 


PAR 


Performing Arts Review 


YT 


Yale Theatre 



I. ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



Adams, Allen J. Oregon Shakespeare festival. PM 
6, 266-71. 

Allison. Ralph. England's National Theatjre, an 
interview with Kenneth Tynan. PERF 4 (Sep- 
tember-October), 77-86. 

.Arts Council of Great Britain. The theatre today 
in England and Wales 1970: the subsidized 
theatre outside London. PAR 2, 306. 

Ascin, Samuel Omo. Ola Rotimi and the new 
dramatic movement at Ife. BBT 2 (Winter), 
A '5. 



Bladen. Vincent. The financing of the perform- 
ing arts in Canada: an essay in persuasion. 
PAC 1 (Spring), 9. 

Brine, Adrian. Amsterdam. PP 1 (October), 59- 
60. 

Brown. Kent R. South coast rppprtory. PM 4, 
192-197. 

Community theatres across America. PM 6, 280- 
85. 

Courtney, Richard. Creativity and theatre for 
children. SC 2 (October), 6-15. 
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Dewey, Walter A. Security is more than a 

blanket. PM 5, 218-219, 258-259. 
Donahue, Francis. Guerilla theatre with a Mexi- 
can accent. LTR 1 (Fall), 65-69. 
Doolittle, Joyce. The ASSITEJ assembly and its 

implications. SC 2 (October), 2-5. 
Fauikes, Margaret. Audience participation in 

theatre for children. CTR 4 (Fall), 36 40. 
Glick, Joan £. Crisis in the Berliner Ensemble. 

TNOW 1 (Spring), 1012. 
Gustufson, David. Manitoba Theatre Centre. 

PAG 1 (Spring), 46-48. 
Hayman, Ronald. The Royal Court. 1956-1972. 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 45. 
. Subsidy; its effects on policy and people 

at the National Theatre and RSC. TQ 6 

(April-June), 63-71. 
Hieronymus, Clara. Child drama — good, bad? 

CTR 2 (Spring), 20-23. 
Hill. Errol. Institute of black theatre arts, a 

draft proposal on behalf of the AETA black 

theater workshop.* BBT 1 (Spring), 2. 
HoUoway, Ronald. Germany. PP 1 (Ociober), 

57-58. 

Hughes, Catharine. Poppa Papp. PP 3 (Decem- 
ber), 28 30, 

Hurren, Kenneth. News and comment: quartei. 
DQTR 105 (Summer), 64. 

Irving, Jules. Diary of a madman, or how to 
build a classical theatre on $5 a day. NY"^ 
(July 16), i, 3-4. 

Kerr, Walter. A sad thing on the Way to the 
forum. NYT (November 12), 1, 12. 

Kraus. Joanna Halpert. Children's theatre Balti- 
more style. PM 4, 204-9. . 

Kustow, Michael. The New TNP. PERF 4 (Sep- 
tember-October), 87-98. 

Loriey, Glenn M. Theatre in churches. TC 3 
(May-June), 18-21, 38. 

Louisiana: New Orleans/the Dashiki Project 
Theatre. BT 6 (January), 5-6. 

Lydon, Christopher. Cry the beloved Stevens? 
NYT (Febiuary 27), 7. 

McDouga''. Gordon. News and comment: uni- 
versity theatre. DQTR 104 (Spring), 68-69. 

. Theatre for a city. DQTR 106 (Fall), 54- 

60. 

Meersman, Roger. Arena Stage, Washington, 
D.C. PM 2, 54-59. 

Meneghel, David L. Teaching black theater. 
BBT 2 (Winter), 3. 

Miller, Arthur. Arthur Miller vs. Lincoln Cen- 
ter. NYT (April 16), 1, 5. 

Morley, Sheridan. To save or not to save, PP 1^ 
(September), 33. 

Morrow, Sara Sprott. A world-wide congress of 
children's theatre. DRAM 1 (October), 24-26, 
39. 



MuUaly, Edward J. Close to the creation. PAC 2 

(Summer), 45-46. 
Ohl, Manfred. A German fairy tale: the story 

of the municipal theatre. GAM 21, 82-95. 
Oliver, Cordelia. Scotland. PP 3 (December), 56- 

57. 

Page, Malcolm. Canada. PP 3 (December), 62- 
63. 

Patterson, James E. The Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany. PM 5, 224-29. 

Phillips, Elmer. Arts management. PAC 4 (Win- 
ter), 21-22. 

Polsky, Milton and Carole Rosen. Hot head- 
' lines from Hunter College. CTR 3, 14-17. 
Potts, Norman B. Children's theatre flowering 

Minneapolis. PM 1,1 7-23. 
Runnells. Rory. Manitou Theatre. PAC 3 (Fall). 

32. 

Shafer, Yvonne. Long Wharf Theatre. PM 4, 
160-65. 

Silver, Reuben. Karamu Theatre. PM 3, 104-109. 
Spensley, Philip, .\ssitez. PAC 3 (Fall), 42-43. 
. English theatre in Montreal. PAC 3 

(Summer), 14-15. 
Stinton, Colin. Canadian mime theatre. PM 2. 

76-79, 

. The Shaw Festival. PM 6, 292-99. 

. A tick bird is dying: the D<etroit Reper- 
tory Theatre. P\i 5, 248-51. 

Taylor, John Russell and Richmond Crinkley. 
America— the beautiful. PP 3 (December). 60- 
61. 

Tinapp. A. Richard. Quo Vadimus II: the types 

of objectives. PM I, 2-S, 43-45. 
Welsh. Willard. Milwaukee Repertory Theatre. 

PM 1, 8-13, 40-41. 
Westin, Jack. Community theatre: ^ a lesson to 

be learned. PM 2, 73-75. 
X, Marvin. Manifesto: the black educational 

theatre of San Francisco. BT 6 (January), SO- 

35. 

II. ACTING 

Addison, Michael and Harrop, John. The queer- 
est mummers; American 8Ctors in Australia. 
PM 5, 237-41. 

Andrews. Nigel. Takeover: Michael Redgrave. 
PP 8 (May). 28. 

Ansorge. Peter. In and out of disguise: Timothy 
Daltbn. PP 12 (September), 30-32. 

Barba, Eugenio. Words of Presence. TDR 1 
(March), 47-$4. 

Barnett, Robert E. Theatre: encok-yater with 
ourselves. DRAM 6 (March), 12-14. 

Beaton, Cecil. Allan Webb. PP 8 (May), 36-7. 

. Fenella Fielding. PP 6 (March), 28-9. 

. Isabel Jeans. PP 7 (April), 28-9. 
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. N umbel uiic: liciic Worth. IM» 4 (Jan- 
uary), 30-31. 

. NmiibtT two: Richard O'Callaghaii. PP 

•1 Oanuary), 32-3. 

. Paul SdioficUI. PP U (June). 20 21. 

Bell, Arthur. F.IIy rides a cruzy carouse!. NYT 

(October I), 1,3. 
Uerkvist, Robert. Who was that lady? Robbyl 

NYT (April 23). 1,9. 
lUack, Cleorge. Physical metaphor: an acting 

technique. PM 0, 272-75. 
Bosworth, Patricia. Let's just say it's my inning. 

NYT (November 26), 1, 27. 
Rradt; Jack. Riding the Spanish new wave. 

TNOW 1 (Spring), 4-5. 
Brown. Ivor. In father's footsteps. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 47-49. 
Buckley, Peier. In the distinguished company of 

Juhu Oieigml. PP 2 (November), 27. 
Buck, Joan. The lady Is an actress and the ac- 
tress is a star: Coral Browne. PP 10 (July). 30- 

32. 

. Richard Pasco. PP 1 (October), 28-30. 

. With an accent on the present: Richard 

Chamberlain. PP 11 (August), 22-25. 

Cluise, Chris. Much ado about Watersion. NVT 
(December), I, 3. 

. Vhat! vivat Eileen .Atkins, actress. NYT 

(January 30), I, 8. 

Clay, jack. Self-use in actor training. TDR 1 
(March), 16-22. 

Connolly, Ray. Extraordinary Atkins. PP 2 (No- 
vcinber), 32-6. 

Cjanerle, Maria. Portrait of an actress: Maya 
Komorowska. TP 7 (J«ly), 15-17. 

Davis, R. G. Method in mime. PNf I (October- 
November), 14-16. 

Oel/a, Sophia. T'ai Chi Ch'uan: the integrated 
exercise. TDR 1 (March). 28-33. 

Felner, Myra. Circus and . the actor: an inter- 
view with Hovey Burgess. TDR 1 (March), 
39-46. 

Fields, Pamela. Teaching melodrama. DR.AM 2 

(November), 31. 
Flatley, Guy. Making a racket over Hackett. 

MYT (March 12), 1,7. 

. To be young, gifted and Ben. NYT 

(November .5), 1, 3. 
Foulkes; Richard. Henry Irving and Laurence 

Olivier as Shylock. TN 1 (Autnmu). 26-35. 
Fnrstenburg. Betsy Von. Actors are not the on'v 

ones who act. NYT (September 24), 1, 3. 
. Tlic road? Do actors still go on the 

road? NYT (March 26), 1. 9. 
Gow. Gordon. The Actors Company. PP 12 

(September), 34-37. 
Making it in a man's world: Jill Ben- 
nett. PP 12 (September), 20-22. 



Harris, Julie. He was a golden, loving child. 
NYT (August 0), 1. 

Hawkins. Yveite. Sister Vvette Hawkins: an in- 
terview with black theatre. BT 6 (January), 
S-9. 

Jorge, Robert. Alan Schneider on actor-training. 

ETJ 1 (March), 13-17. 
Kivby, Michael. At the limits of performance. 

TDR 1 (March), 70-75. 
. On acting and not-acting. TDR 1 

(March), 3-15. 
Kirby, E. T. The Delsarte method: 3 frontiers 

of actor training. TDR 1 (March), 55-69. 
Klemesrud, Judy. A funny thing about Phil. 

NYT (April 16), 1, 3. 
. Jonclle is spelled s-c-x, NYT (February 

27), 1,9. 

Linklater, Kristin, The body training of Moshe 
Feldenkrais. TDR 1 (March). 23-27. 

Marowitz, Charles. An unholy union: problems 
of British actors' equity. PP 2 (November), 
14-15. 

. Insulting the company. GAM 21 (Win- 
ter), 95-99. 

Nfenerth, Edward F., Jr. The actor's most crucial 
hour. DRAM 2 (November), 27-28. 

Miller, Thomas I. Transformations. DRAM 3 
(December), 36-37. 

Mitchell, Lofteu. Time to break the silence sur- 
rounding Paul Robeson? NYT (August 6), 1, 7. 

Oshima, Kazuko. Takuo Endo and the relation- 
ship between actors and dolls. TDR 3 (Sep- 
tember), 94-102. 

Roberts, Peter. Takeover- 1: Richard Briers. PP 
* 5 (February), 68-69. 

Rolfe, Bnri. The niivne of Jacques Lecoq. TDR 

1 (March), 34-38. 
Strom, Bob. An interview with Marcel Marcean. 

TNOW (Spring), 6-7. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah. So what do yon do for a 

Hving. NYT (April 2), 1, 7. 
Tierney. Margaret. For king and country: Bill 

.Maynard and Peter Egan. PP 10 0"^y)' 22-23. 
. The body politic: Kenneth More, Denis 

Quilley, David Warner. PP 8 (May), 18, 20, 22, 

81. 

. Marriage lines: Jill Bennett, Diana Rigg, 

Rachel Roberts. PP 6 (March). 26-27. 32. 
. Nothing like a dame: Cicely Courtredge. 

PP 6 (March). 28-30, 70. 
. Keep it mum: Constance ••Cutauiings, 

Jo:m Hickson.^ Gwen Nelson, Moua Wasli- . 

bourne. PP 4 (Janiiary), 32-34. 
Trotter, Stewart. The black actor in Britain. PP 

1 (October), 23-25. 
Vitale, Gary C. For success with the absurdist: 

play the fool. DRAM 3 (December), 26-27. 
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Ward, Joyce. Acting based on trust. DRAM 6 

(March), 34.36. 
Webb, R. Glenn, cd. The rca! game. DRAM 7 

(April): 13-22. 
Young, John Wray. Performing in the round. 

DRAM 6 (March), 25 26. 



III. DIRECTING 

.-Vnsoi^e, Peter. Lots of lovely human contact: 
an inside look at Joan Littlewood. PP 10 
auly). 18-21. 

. Explorations: Naftali Yavin. PP 7 

(.April). 14, 16, 18. 

. The memoirs of Marowitz. PP 1 (Oc- 
tober), 20-22. 

Antonin Artaud's Les Cenci pveperformance. 
TDR 2 (June), 91-110. 

Antonin Artaud's Les Cenci: blocking diagrams. 
TDK 2 (June), 111-26. 

Barnes, Peter, Colin Blakely, Terry Hands, 
Irving Wardle, and Jonathan Hammond. Ben 
Jonson and the modern stage. GAM 22 (Fall), 
5-30. 

Brown. JohUcsRusscll. Originality in Shakespeare 
production. TN 3 (Spring), 107-15. 

Buck. Joan. John Schlesinger and I (and Albert). 
PP 2 (November), 16-19. 

Burgess, John and Charles Marowitz. Produc- 
tion casebook: Charles Marowitz directs *An 
Othello.' TQ 8 (October-December)! 68-81. 

Cohn, Ruby. Beckett directs happy days. PERF 
2 (.April), no- 18. 

Cortesi, Leslie. .Alice Dar Sarzamina OJOYEB, 
the adventures of Andre in wonderland. TDT 
29 (May), 19-25. 

Czanerle, Maria. Theatrical events. TP 1 (Jan- 
uary), 19-23. 

Dillon, John. Performing in prisons: some ad* 
vice. PERF 2 (April), 89-99. 

Epstein, Paul. Music and theater. Part 2. PETyp 
4 (September-October), 110-22. 

Frankowska, Bozena. Andrzej Wajda as theatre 
director. TP 4 (April), 13-15. 

La Gallienne, Eva. Margaret Webster 1905-1972. 
NYT (November 26)» 5. 

Gow, Gordon. An actor's director; Michael 
Blakemore. PP 10 (July), 24-27. 

Gruert, John. On the side of the angels. NYT 
(January 9), 1, 5. 

Haas, Tom. A director's notes after a perform- 
ance of Woyzeck. YT 3 (Winter). 90-93. 

Hall, Peter. Is the beginning the word? TQ 7 
(July-Sept), B'loi 

Harris, Jed. Jed Harris remembers his Uncle 
Vanya. NYT (July 23), 1, 3, 23. 



Hausbrandt, Andrzej. Theatrical events. TP 6 

(June), 17-19. 
Henahan, Donal. When the stage director takes 

on the opera. NYTM (November 12), 44-52, 

57-71. 

Hunter, Charlayne. We are starved for images 
of ourselves. NYT (March 5), 3, 18. 

Janicka, Bozena. At a rehearsal of The Possessed. 
TP 4 (April), 19-22. 

Kenney, Ron. Theatre of mixed means. DRAM 
4 Ganuary), 23-25. 

Kfossowicz, Jan. Portrait of a stage director — 
Konrad Swinarski. TP 9 (September), 7-9. 

Kustow. Michael. Roger Planchon assessed: life 
and work of an illuminated man. TQ 5 (Jan- 
uary-March), 42-45. 

. Roger Planchon: creating a theatre of 

real life. TQ 5 (January-March), 46-56. 

Leech, Michael. John Dnxter. PP 1 (October). 
31-33. 

Lynch, Annette. The blues and reader's theatre. 

DRAM 5 (February), 30. 
Macbeth. Bob. Macbeth speaks. BT 6 (January), 

14-20. 

Marks, Jonathan. Jonathan Miller's Danton's 
Death. YT 3 (Winter), 99-105. 

Marowitz, Charles. Picasso's Four Little Girls. 
TDR 2 (June), 34-47. 

Meeting with Grotow&ki. TP 7 (July), 8-10. 

Moore, Sonia. Meyerhold: innovator and ex- 
ample. PM 1 (October-November), 34-38. 

Moses, Gilbert. Two answers to Ed Bullins. 
NYT (March 26), 1, 11. 

Paliasz. Alojzy. Frenchmen about Grotowski, 
Ayer. and Lomnicki. TP 2 (February), 14-16. 

Peymann. Claus, Directing Handke. TDR 2 
(June). 48^54. 

Shark, Theodore. Collective creation. TDR 2 
(June). 3-31. 

Smith. William. Experimental Ferlinghetti: pro- 
duction notes. /rNOW 1 (Spring). 27-29, 

Snider, Gerald ;E. Rediscovered, revisited and 
revitalized. DRAM 5 (February), 10-13. 

Teichmann. Howard. He was direct, by George. 
NYT aiay 14), 1. 13. 

Tierney. Margaret. Direction and design: Trevor 
Nunn and Christopher Morley. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 23-27. 

Tipe, David. Snowbirds: Director's notes by Bill 
Glassco. PAC 1 (Spring), 26-30. 

Weber, Carl. Handke's stage is a laboratory. 
TDR 2 (June). 55-62. 

Woods, Alan. Producing Boker's Francesca da 
Rimini. ETJ 4, 396-401. 

Worrall, Nick. Meyerhold directs Gogol's Gov- 
ernment Inspector. TQ 7 (July-September), 
75-95. 
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IV. DESIGN AND TECHNOLOGV 

Ashby, Clifford. Lighting control: is something 
uit)ng u*i fh simplicity.^ TC T) (October), 18- 
26. 

Bailey, Barry L. The versniile cui drop stages a 
comeback. TC 6 (November-December), 13-17. 
41-42. 

Barber, John. A relay race for voices. TABS 4, 
126-28. 

Batcheller, David R. A colorimetric study o! 
stage lighting filter. TDT 30 (October), 14-22. 

Bell. Priscella. Technicalities: a cardboard furni- 
ture workshop. DRAM 1 (October), 29-32. 

Benson, Susan. .\ central costume shop for four 
theatres. TC 1 (January-February), 26-31, 43- 

Bent ham, Frederick. Colour muse. T.ABS 4, 146- 
47. 

. Das ist a!les moglich. TABS 3. 90. 

and Peter Cheeseman. Interview — Peter 

Cheeseman talks a-round theatre. TABS 3. 

110.16. 

. The Lisbon connection. TABS 2, 44-4.7. 

. Operation opera. TABS 4, 147. 

. The Paul Thone Hall Guterslo^i. TABS 

2. 46. 

. Stratford revisited. TABS 1, 14-22. 

. A tale of three switchboards. TABS 1, 

23-29. 

. J066 and all that. TABS 1, 1. 

Berrington, Barbara. Change ringing in Bristol. 

TABS 4, 121-26. 
Bielenberg, John E. Scenic options at the 

Comedie-Frari^aise. TST 18, 34-45. 
Blaser. Cathy. Hints for low-cost costumes. 

DRAM 3 (December), 32-33. 
Bogiisch, Ceorge E. Norman Bel Geddes and 

the art of modern theatre lighting. ETJ 4, 

415-29. 

Buchman, Herman. Stage make-up: aging. TDT 

28 (February), 25-29, 37. 
Ruck, Bruce. Stratford Ontario Festival Theatre 

new lighting installation. TABS 1, 2-3. 
Cheeseman, Peter. Peter Cheeseman talks about 

lighting. TABS 4, 148-55. 
Corry, Percy. America in London. TABS 2, 48-51. 
. Harrogate's Old New Theatre. TABS 4, 

129-33. 

— . A non-flying dutchman. TABS 3, 97-100. 

. Wythenshawe's Forum. TABS 1. 9-13. 

Cortesi. Leslie Armstrong and Ray C. Smith. 

Dtide recycles the broadway theatre. TDT 31 

(December), 16-24. 
Czanerls, Maria. Szajna's theatre. TP 6 (June), 

8-11. 

Dewey, Walter A. How's your light bridge* PM 
2, 99-100. 



Dews, Peter. Planning. DQTR 107^(Winter), 57- 
58. 

Doherty, Tom. Building the magic box. PAC 2 

(Summer), 44. 
. Building the magic box. PAC 3 (Fall), 

46-47. 

. Building the magic box. PAC 4 (Win- 
ter). 23-24. 

Elliugwood, James H, Technicalities: safety in 
the theatre. DRAM 7 (April), 29-31. 

Faust, John, Indians: a modern protest. DRAM 
2 (November), 11-12. 

Fix, Marta. Wladyslaw Daszewski, 1902-1971. TP 
! (January), 12-13. 

Gompers, Gordon E. Technicalities: a catalog 
of sound effects. DRAM 5 (February), 25-27. 

— ' . Technicalities: ingenuity in sound ef- 
fects. DRAM 4 (January), 11-13. 

Griffin, A. M. Mirror, mirror through the wall. 
TABS 2, 76-78. 

Haley, Geoffrey. Meanwhile, over at LiverpooL 
TABS 1, 33. 

Harkness, Sarah P. The Anita Tuvin Schlecter 
Auditorium: Dickinson College. TDT 30 (Oc- 
tober), 6-13. 

Hayman, Ronald. Theatre and theatres. DQTR 
104 (Spring), 50-59. 

Hogstrom, Harold. Horizontal rigging. TC 6 
(November*December), 10*11, 34-35. 

Holden, Michael. Soundproofing in the theatre. 
TQ 6 (April-June), 81-83. 

Hughes, Alan. A lighting plot for Irving*s Mer- 
chant of Venice. ETJ 3, 265-68. 

Irving, Dennis. Southern cross. TABS 4, 137-42. 

Kamerer, Richard. Daggers and swords. TC 6 
(November-December), 10-11, 35-36. 

Kappenhagen, George A. Improving the per- 
formance of lamp dimmers. TDT 30 (Octo- 
ber), 26-30. 

Ravelin, John. Doing ure own thane. DRAM 8 

(May), 10-12. 
Keeler, William. Photographic sources of the 

production of Vsevolod Emilioviich Meyer- 
. hold. TD 1. 31-36. 

Kesler, Jackson. Tabards and headpieces. TC 6 

(November-December), 10-11, 41. 
Klain, James. The theatre technician faces life. 

TDT 3 (October), 31-32. 
Klcpper, David L. Theatre sound and communi- 
cation systems. TDT 28 (February), 11-19. 
Legge, Brian (researcher). Daguerre et la lumi- 

6re. TABS 4, 156-57. 
Lines, Harry. Creative recycling is a budget 

boon. TC 6 (November- December), 6-9, 34. 
Little. William D. A uniform numerical color 

media coding system. TDT 30 (October), 23- 

g5. 
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Loncy, Glenn M. Before and after: the rciiova- 
lion and reconstruction of Philadelphia's Wal- 
nut Street Theatre. TDT 31 (December), 6-15. 

. Churclies converted. TC 3 (May-June), 

22-23. 2S-30. 

. Propping up the American Conserva- 
tory Tluatre. TC u (October), 12-17, .S2-37. 

. Vivat, vivat Carl Toms. TC 1 (January- 
February). 12-17. 34-36. 

i.uais. Walter. Editorial. DQTR 107 (Winter), 
13. 

.XfacKay. Patricia. The magic is in the fighting. 

TC i (January-Febrnary), 18-20. 40. 
. Self-snppoitinj; scenery and open stages. 

TC 6 (November-December), 18-23, 37-40. 
MacKintosh, lain. Bigger and better? TABS 3, 

fOI-109. 

Marant/. Paul. A software tiuatre. TABS 2. 51- 
51. 

McDonongh, John. Tlie use of recorded music 

for the stage. DRAM 2 (November), 3.5-37. 
McDowell. John II. Spectacular effects in The 

'l empest. TST 18. 46-.54. 
. McLaughlin, Bill. Shots across Sir Bernard's 

bows. DQTR lOG (Fall), 74-75.. 
McNamara, Brooks. Vessel: the scenography of 

Meredith Monk. TDR 1 (March), 87-103. 
Miller. Lynda. Cast-off costuming. DRAM 3 

(December), 30-31. 
Moody. James L. Lighting Peter Pan. TDT 28 

(February). 20-24. 
Moro. Peter. Theatre Royal Bristol. TABS 1, 

4-8. 

Nicholas. W. E. E, Compromise/ TABS 2, 63-07. 
Northcn, Michael. Of Mite and Men. TABS 2, 
41-43. 

Nunn, Bill. Variable geometry at Stratford. 
TABS 2, 72-76. 

Oliver, Cordelia. Hamlet and after; Giles Haver- 
gal and Philip Prowsc. PP 7 (April), 20, 22, 83. 

Ornbo. Robert. Uses of projected scenery. TQ 7 
(July-September). 60-66. 

Prus, Victor. Le Grand Theatre de Quebec. 
TABS 2, 5.5-63. 

Rcid, Fiancis. Adaptability in Essex. TABS 3, 
83-89. 

. This blessed plot, TABS 2, 68-70. 

Rockcy, Laurilyn. Problem: exit the castle. TC 

6 (November-Dceembcr), 12- 14. 42-43. 
Rood. Arnold and Glenn M. Loncy. Gordon 

Craig's ghost walks at Bayrenth. TDT 29 

(May), 4.18. 

Roth. Wolfgang. A designer works with Brccht. 

TQ 6 (April-June), 14-16. 
Russell, Wallace. The message is magic. PAC 3 

(Fall), 9. 

Sarlos, Robert K. Von. Some notes on eighteenth 
century transparency. MK 1-2, 151-54. 



Seligman. Kevin. These boots are made for ac- 
ting. PM 2, 65-67. 

Silbersteiu, Frank. Field constructed long radius 
tubing bender. TDT 31. (December). 25-36. 

Smith. C. Ray. ed. Info and tips. TC (March- 
.April), 10-17. 38-39. 

. Street st.iges and mobile theatres. TC 2 

(March-April), 18-23. 

: Technical theatre takes to the streets. 

TC 2 (March-Apvil), 14-15, 37-38. 

Waterhouse. Robert. The partners: John Dexter 
and William Dudley. PP 4 (January). 28-29. 

. The partners: Hal Prince and Boris 

Aronson. PP 6 (March), 16-17, 85. 
Witks, Keith. The acoustic environment. DQTR 

106 (Fall), 61-62. 
Ziegler, Thomas J. Technicalities: vinyl film as 

a rear projection medium. DR.-\M 6 (March), 

29, 31-32. 

V. PLAYWRITING 

Alvarez, A. As close to silence as a man can get. 
NYT (November 19), 1, 7. 

Ansorge, Peter. Explorations: portable ^ play- 
wrights. PP 5 (February), 14, 16, 18, 20, 22-23. 

. Simon Gray, author of Butley, talks to 

plays and players. PP 11 (August), 33-34. 

Arden, John. What's theatre for. PERF 4 (Sep- 
tember-October), 9-18. 

Ila ley. Dale S. Pagatlor de Promessas: a Bra- 
zilian morality. LTR 1 (Fall), 30-39. 

Bailcv. Peter. A hero on heroin. NYT (August 
I). 2. 

Bt rkowit/, Gerald. Neil Simon and his amazing 
laugh machine. PM 3 (February-March), 11-13. 

Bosworth, Patricia. We .start out by loving every- 
body. NYT (December 31), 10. 

Botsford, Keith. Jean Genet — thief; male prosti- 
tute; pimp . . .but he looks like an angel. 
NYT /February), 16 17, 61-65, 70. 

Bowen, John. John Bowen: don't bother. PP 10 
(July), 16-17. 

Boyars, Marion (interviewer). The translation 
market. GAM 21, 100-6. 

Brown, Kenneth. I pass into oblivion. NYT 
(February 13), 1, 9. 

Buck, Joan. .-Man Ayckboum. PP 12 (September), 
28-29. ^ 

Bullins, Ed. Black theatre, bourgeois critics. 
NYT (August 27), 10, 25. 

Burroughs, Baldwin. Eleven more plays from 
the African theatre, ENC XV, 42-43. 

Cavalicri. Grace. Playwriting: the organic art. 
DRAM 1 (October). 22-23, 38. 

Chase. Chris. 'No interviews' he said. NYT 
(March 5), 1, 5. 
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Cokcr, Kathcrinc. 1 knock at Scan O'Casey's 
door. NYT (December 3), 17. 

Cuitrttiey. Bob and Stephen Schwartz. God, God- 
spell and South Africa. NYT (April 23). 1, 3. 

Cowen. Ron and Kennetli lirown. Was that the 
way it %vas? Was that the way it really was? 
NYT (September 3). 3, 5. 

Kdvard. Bond. Drama and the dialectics of 
violence, TQ .5 (January- March). 4-14. 

Elkind. Samuel. Creativity in playwriting. 
DRAM 1 (October). 14-17. 

Findlater. Richard. The playwright and his 
money. TQ 8 (October- December), 44-r)6. 

5rowle. Donald, com p. The new play: premieres 
in American 1-71. PM 3, 120-29. 

. The new play: premieres in .America 2- 

71. PM 4. 179-186. 

(liles. Janus R. Tenderness in brutality: the 
plays of Ed BulHns. PM 1, 32-33. 

(.ottesman, Lillian. Garrick's Lilliput. RECR 2 
(November), :M-37. 

Greenfeld, Josh. Writing plays is absolutely 
senseless. Arthur Miller says. 'But I love* it, I 
just love it.' NYT (February 13). 16, 34-39. 

Hill. Errol. Plays of the English-speaking Carib- 
bean. BBT 2 (February), 9-15. 

Isaac, Dan. The O'Neill Memorial Theatre Cen- 
ter: a place for play\*rights. ETJ 1, 18-32. 

Ka/in. Alfred. Gorky, a 'totally pood man.' NYT 
(November 5), 1, Si. 

Kerr, Walter. Pity the almost there playwright. 
NYT (February 13), 1, 9. ' 

Kirby, Victoria Nes. Georges Ribemont-Des- 
saignes. TDR 1 (March), 104-9. 

Knapp, Bcttina. An interview ' with Rene de 
Obaldia. DT 1 (Fall), 2-6. 

Lee, Vera. Through the looking glass with Eu- 
gene lonesco. DT 2 (Winter), 62-68. 

Lemarcliand. Jacques. An interview with Jean 
Thenevin. DT 2 (Winter), 72-74. 

Lester. Elmore. Allen Ginsberg remembers 
mamma. NYT (February 6). 1, 5. 

Levin, Beatrice. Summer workshop for play- 
wrights excites and benefits participants. PAR 
2, 367-71. 

Livings. Henry. Playwrights on playwriting no. 

1: let s make a theatre for real people. TQ 6 

(April.June), 5-7. 
Lyday, Leon F. Egon Wolffs Los Invasores: a 

play within a dream. LTR 1, (Fall), 19-26. 
Magidson, David J. New plays for college 

theatre: one possibility. PM .5. 2.'52-253. 
Marowitz. Charles. Arrabal's Theatre of Panic. 

NYT (December 3). 40. 75. 
Miller. Adam David. California; the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area: 1970-71. BT 6 (January), 7-8. 
Mitchell. Melissa and Bill Johnson. The birth 

of the circus of life. DRAM 7, (April), 23-25. 
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Morris. Robert J. The Theatre of Julio Ortega, 

LTR 1 (Fall), 41-51. 
Munk, Erika. Up from politics, and interview 

with Ed Bnllins. PERF 2 (April),;52-60. 
Newton, Tom. The making of a musical. DRAM 

8 (May). 20-22. 
Paulson, Arvid. .-\rtist and creator, on trans- 
lating Strindberg. PAR 1, 17.^3-79. 
Peck. Ira, I'rom unemployment insurance to 

championship. NYT (May 21), 1, 10. 
Rabe. David. So we got Papp in to see a run- 

fhrough. NYT (June 4), 1, 3. 
Ravicli. Leonard E. Discover the playwrights 

in your classroom. DRAM 7 (April), 10-12. 
Ricci, Mario. Mario Ricci's Moby Dick. TDR 3 

(September), 78-93. 
Schoenbach, Peter J. Rio and Sao Paulo thea- . 

t res in 1 970 : national drama t u rgy . LTR 2 

(Spring), 67-80. 
Searle. Judith. How long does it take to peel 

a red onion. NYT (November 12), 1, 5. 
Suarez Radillo, and Miguel Carlos. Vigencia de 

la Realidad Verizolana en el theatro de Cesar 

Rengifo. LTR 2 (Spring), 51-61. 
Watmough, David. David \Vatmough: por- 
trait of a monodramatist. PAC 3 (Fall), 30-31. 
Wesker, Arnold. .\ cretuiue of critics: an open 

letter to Harold Hobson. DQTR 107 (Winter), 

55-58. 

. How to cope with criticism. PP 3 (De- 
cember), 18-19. 
. Playwrights on playwriting, no. 2: from 

a writer's notebook. TQ 6 (April-June), 8-13. 
and JoJni Russell Taylor. Wesker versus 

Taylor. PP 2 (November). 22-25. 
Whitehead, E. From alpha to omega. PP 1 

(October), 18-19. 
Wroblewski, Andrzej. New Polish plays. TP 1 

(January), 26, 
Wj-sinska, Elzbieta. New Polish plays. TP 2 

(February), 27. 

. New Polish plays. TP 4 (April), 24. 

. New Polish plays. TP 6 Qune), 21. 

. New Polish plays. TP 7 (July), 25. 

. New Polish plays. TP 9 (September), 23. 

Zadan, Craig. Big daddy's back in full swing: 

l ennesee Williams. PP 3 (December), 21-22. 

VI. PRODUCTION REPORTS AND REVIEWS 

A. American and Canadian Theatre 

1. Individual Play Reviews 

A Break in the Skin. Kerr, Walter. NYT (No- 
vember 19), 13. 
Acts. Wickslrom, Gordon, M. ETJ 3, 311-28. r- 

! 
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Act ^Vitilont ^Vo^ds. Kerr. AValtcr. NYT (De- 
cember 3). 1, 18. WTCR 23. 156.61. 

A Desert Cheapic. Hughes, Caihcrine. PP 9 
(Jmie), -I6.-I8. 

A Fdotsiool for (iod. ^VickslIoll^ (iordon. M. 
ETJ 4. 443.59. 

A Fttntiy TJiiiig Happened on the Way to ihe 
Eonnn. NYTCR 7, 348.r)l. 

.Agamemnon. Xovick, Julius. NYT (November 
19). 8. 

.Miliemist. Fvazei, Robbin. PAC 3 (i'ail), iO*!3. 
AU the CiirK- Came Ont to Play. NYTCR 11. 
302.3. 

Andiassadcn*. NYTCR 1>2, 177-78. 

.V .Midswmmcr Night's Dream. Kerr. Walter. 

NYT (.-Vugust 13). 1. 3. W'ickstrom. Gordon 

M. ETJ 4. 443.4r)9. 
.Vnd iliey put handcuirs o\\ flowers. Bcntley, 

Eiit. NYT (May 14). 1. 3. NY TCR 14. 266-67. 

Wirksirom. Cordon M. ETJ 4. 443-59. 
An evening with Richard Nixon and . . . 

Kerr. Walter. NY T (May 7), 1, 3. NYTCR 12. 

Annak. Kerr, Walter. NYT (May 21). 1. 3. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Kerr, W^alter. NYT 

(June 25), 1, 3. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 4, 

443.59. 

.\ Quarter for tlie Ladies Room. NYTCR 23, 
161-62. 

.•\ revival. Riley, Clayton. NYT (.September 17), 

X Wickstrom, Conhm M. ETJ ^J. 3IJ.2i^. 
.Vre yoii now. Novick, Jnlins. NYT (December 

A Safe Place. Me/eil Stephen. PAC I (Spring), 
36. 

A Winter's Tale. Wickstrom. C;ordon M. ETJ 
4. 443-59. 

Beggar's 0|>cru, The. NYTCR 10. 243.45. Wick- 
strom, Gordon M. ETJ 3, 311-28. 

Behan. Mezci, Stephen. P.-\C 1 (Spring). 36. 

Berlin to Broadway with Kurt Weill. Hnglies.' 
Catharine. PP 3 (December), 58.59. 

Big Show of 1928. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 1 
(Spring), 30. 

Black Hills Passion Play. Summer, Mark R. PM 
4, 198.203. 

Blacks. Tlic. Wickstrom, Gordon .M. ETJ 3, 311- 
28. 

Black Terror, Tlic. Hughes. Catlierine. PP -t 

(January), 36. 
Black Visions. Kerr. Weaker. NYT (March 20), 

3. NYTCR 14. 268-71. 
Blithe Spirit. Wliite, Joy Roberts. PAC I 

(Spring), 3N32. 
Btitley. Kerr. Walter. NTT (November 5). 1, 14. 

NYTCR '20. 200.4. 



Cabbagetown Plays. Mezci, Stephen. PAC 1 

(Spring), 36. 
Canvas. Wicksirom, (lordon M. ETJ 4, 433.59. 
Capiain BrassbonndV Conversion. Kerr, Walter. 

NYT (April 23). 1. 10. NYTCR 10, 311-13. 
Captive of tlie Faceless Drnmnier. Spcnslcy, 

Philip. PAC 3 (Fall). 3.14. 
Cliange. Riley. Clayton. NYT (September 17), 5. 
Changing Room, The. Novick, Julius. NYT (De- 
cember 3), 13. 
Charles Manson AKA Jesus Christ. Mezei, 

.Stephen. PAC 1 (Spring), 36. 
Chennuy Circle, The. Hay, Peter. PAC i 

(Spring), 33.35. 
Chickcnwop Cliinaman. The. NYTCR 16, 237. 

39. 

Cliildren. Children. NYTCR 6, 359.61. 
Children, The. Kerr, Walter. X^HT (December 
24). 7. 

Comedy of Errors. The. Wickstrom. Gordon M, 

E'l'J 4. 443.59. 
Contractor. The. Wickstrom. (Gordon M. ETJ 3, 

311-28. 

Ointrast, The. Kerr, Walter. NYT (December 
24), 7. 

Coriolanns. Wickstrom, Gor<lon M. ETJ 4, 443. 

59. 

Country Girl, Tlie. Hughes. Catharine. PP 8 

(May). .50, 51. 85. Kerr, Walter. NYT (March 

20). 1, 3. NYTCR 0, 356-58. 
Creation of the World, The. Kerr. Walter. NYT 

(l)eamber lO), I. 5. 
Cross atid Sword. Summer, Mark R. PM 4, 198. 

203. 

C:rucibfe. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT (May 7). 3. 

NYTCR 11. 296.98. W'ickptrom. Gordon M. 

E TJ 3. 311-28. ETJ 4. 443.59. 
Dear Oscar. NYTCR 22, 170.80. 
Dilferent Times. NYTCR 12, 286-89. 
i)on Jwan. Kerr. Waiter. NY7* (December 24), 

3, 10. NYTCR 24. 143.-16. 
Do-rt Bother Me. I Can t Cope. NYTCR 11, 

304.6. 

Dont Play Cs Cheap. NYTCR 13. 279.82. 
Dracida. Erdelyi, Joseph. PAC 3 (Pall), 14.16. 
Drat Dose Fowl. Mezei. Steplien. PAC 1 (Spring), 

30. ^ \ 

Dude. Kerr. Walter NYT (October 22), I, 16. 

NYTCR 17. 222-26. 
Duplex, The. Hughes, Catharine. PP 8 (May), 

50, 51. 85. NYTCR 8, 330-34. Wickstrom. 

Gordon M. ETJ 3. 311-28. 
Ecstasy of Rita Joe, The. Hay. Peter. PAC 1 

(Spring), 33-35. White, Joy Roberts. PAC 1 

(Spring'), 3N32. 
El flajj ^Vlalik. Hughes, Catharine. PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), .54-55. 
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Elizabeth I. NYTCR 9, 324 26. 
Endgame. Wickstrom, Cordon M. ETJ 4, 443-59. 
Enemies. Kerr, Walter. NYT (November 19), 1, 
5. 

Kaape, The: Or a Leap for Freedom. Wick- 

Strom, Gordon M. ETJ 2, 188-203. 
Espying. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 3 (Fall), 16-18. 
Frederick Douglass . . . Through His Own 

Words. Kerr. Walter. NYT (May 21), 1,3. 
Fun City. Kerr, Walter. NYT (January 9), 3. 

NYTCR 1. 398-400. 
Oirl in the Freudian Slip. White, Joy Roberts. 

PAC 1 (Spring), 31-32. 
Clodspell. MacKay, Patricia. TC 3 (May-June), 

6-11, 31-32. 

Cone With The Wind. Brydcn, Ronald. NYT 

(May 21), 12. 33. 
Cood Lads at Heart. Wickstrom, Gordon M. 

ETJ 1, 72-87. 
Grease. Green, Harris. NYT {June 4), 1, 13. 
. Hughes, Catharine. PP 7 (April), 52-53. Kerr, 

Walter. NYT (February 27), 1. NYTCR 8, 

336-39. 

Great God Brown, The. Kerr, Walter. NYT (De- 
cember 17), 1, 5. NYTCR 24, 147-50. 

Hamlet. Hughes, Catharine. PP 12 (September), 
58-59, NYTCR 16, 232-34. 

Happy Days. Kerr, Walter. NYT (December 3), 
1, 18. NYTCR 23. 156-61. 

Hark. Kerr, Walter. NYT (June 4), 1, 13. 
NYTCR 6, 240-42. 

Heathen. NYTCR 13, 276-78. 

Henry IV, Part I. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 
4, 443-59. 

Homecoming, The. White, Joy Roberts, PAC 1 

(Spring), 31-32. 
House of Bernarda Alba, The. Mezei. Stephen, 

PAC 2 (Summer), 16-23. 
How the Other Half Lives. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 

4 (Winter), 27. 
Hurry, Harry. NYTCR 17, 220-21, 
Imaginary Invalid, The. Wickstrom, Gordon M. 

ETJ 1, 72-87. 
Iphigenia. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 2, 188- 

203. 

Jacques Brel is Alive and Well and Living in 

Paris. Kerr. Walter. NYT (September 24). 1. 

NYTCR 15. 248-49. 
Jesus Christ, Superstar. MacKay, Patricia. TC 3 

(May-June), 6-11, 31-32. Wickstrom, Gordon 

M. ETJ 1, 72-87. 
Joan. Novick, Julius. .NYT (June 2.5), 1. 5. 

NYTCR 16, 235-37. 
Julius Caesar. Kerr, Walter. NYT (June 25), 1, 

3. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 3. 311-28. ETJ 

4. 443-59. 

Justice Not Revenge. Wickstrom, Gordon M. 
ETJ 1, 72-87. 
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Kaddish. Hughes, Catharine. PP 7 (April), 52-53. 
Kid, The. Kerr, Walter. NYT (November 19). 
Sec. 2, 13. 

Kitchen, The. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 2, 
188-203. 

Kiapp's Last Tape. Kerr, Walter. NYT (Deccm- 
her 3), 1, 18. NYTCR 23, 156-61. 

Ludy Day: A Musical Tragedy. Kerr, Walter. 
NYT (November 5), 5, 14. NYTCR 23, 165-67. 

Lady Frederick. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer), 16-23. 

Last of Mrs. Lincoln, The. NYTCR 24, 140-43, 

Leaving Home. Mezei, Stephen. P.\C 2 (Sum- 
mer), 16-23. 

Lcs Oranges sont Vertes. Shek, Ben. PAC 3 

(Fall), 44-45. 
Lincoln Mask, The. NYTCR 19, 206 8. 
Little Black Book, The. NYTCR 11, 299-301. 
Living Room with Six Oppressions. Amoia, Alba 

and Bettina Knapp. DT 1 (Fall), 67-69. 
London Assurance. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 

4, 443-59. 

Long Day's Journey Into Night. Wickstrom, 

Gordon M. ETJ 3, 311-28. 
Lost Colony, The. Sumner, Mark R. PM 4, 198- 

203. 

Lost in the Stars. Hughes, Catharine. PP 9 
Qune), 46-48. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Wickstrom, Gordon M. 
ETJ 4» 443 59. 

Love Suicide at Schofield Barracks. Kerr, Wal- 
ter. NYT (February 13). 3. NYTCR 3, 376-78. 

Love Together. Riley, Clayton. NYT (September 
17). 5, 

Lulu Street. Spensley, Philip. PAC 3 (Fall), 13- 
14. 

Luv. Erdelyj, Joseph. PAC 3 (Fall), 14-16. 

Lysistrata. NYTCR 20, 190-92. 

Man of La Mancha. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 3 
(Fall), 16-18. NYTCR J5. 253-54. 

Manon Last Call. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer), 16-23. 

Man Who Shot the Albatross. The. Wickstrom, 
Gordon M. ETJ 3, 311-28. 

Marquise, The. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer), 16-23. 

Mary Stuart. Hughes, Catharine. PP 4 (January), 
36-37. 90. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 1, 72- 
87. 

Mass. MacKay. Patricia. TC 3 (May-June), 6-11, 
31-32. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 1. 72-87. 

Memories for my Brother II. Afezei, Stephen. 
PAC 1 (Spring), 36. 

Mirandolina. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 4 (Winter), 
26-27. 

Mr. Pickwick. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 1 (Spring), 
36. V 
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Misalliance. Wickstrom. Gordon M. ETJ I, 72^- 
87. 

Miss Reardon Drinks a Little. Mezei, Stepiicn. 

I»AC I (Spring). 36. 
Mooiichildrcn. Kerr. Walter. N^'T (Febniaiy 

27). 1. 3. NYTCR 4. 372-74. 
Mother Courage. Wickstrom. Cordon M ETJ i, 

72-87. . 

.\f«iher Earth. NVTCR IS. SH-lU. 

Much .\d« About Nothing. Hughes. Catharine. 
PI» I (Ociober). .52-53. Kerr. Walter. NYT 
(Air^ust 27). I. 3. NYT (Ncncniber 19). Sec. 

2. 1. 5. NYTCR 20. 193-95. 

Moianing Becomes Electra. Kerr. Walter. NYT 
(November 26). I. 22. NYTCR 2i. 182-85. 

Narri>w R(»a(l to the Deep North. Kerr. Waiter. 
NYT (January 16). 3. NEezci, .Stephen. PAC 1 
(Spring). 36. NYTCR 1. 340-43. Wickstrom. 
Cordon M. E VJ . 188-203. 

Native. The. Me/ei. Stephen. PAC 2 (Summer). 
16-23. 

N'KcOMtoz Pas Aksdames. Wliite. Joy Roberts. 

PAC I (Spring). 31-32. 
Night Watch. Kerr. Walter. NYT (March 5). 1, 

3. NYTCR 4. 370-72. 

Not 1. Kerr. Walter. NY T (December 3). 1. 18. 
NYTCR 23. 156-61. 

Of Mk'v and Men. Kerr. Walter. NYT (.\iigust 
13). I. 3. White. Joy Roberts. PAC I (Spring), 
31-32. Wickstrom. (Jordon M. ETJ 4, 443-59, 

Oh CowardJ Hughes. Catharine. PP 3 (Decem- 
ber). 5S-.59. Kerr, Walter. NYT (October 15). 
1. 4. NYTCR 23. 167-69. 

On The Town. Hughes, Catharine. PP 4 (Jan- 
uary). 36. 37 . 90. 

Oruani/e. Riley. Clayton. NYT (September 17). 
Sec. 2, 5. 

Otiawa Man. The. Spenslcy. Philip. PAC 3 

(Kali). 13-14. 
l»a trick Pease Motel. The. Erdelyi. Joseph. PAC 

3 (Fall). 14-16. 
Pedagogue. The. Wickstrom. Gordon M. ETJ 3, 

311-28. 

I*eoj)le .-\re Livuig There. Hughes. Catharine. 

PP 4 (January). 36-37. 90. Wickstrom. Gordon . 

M. ETJ 3, 311-38. 
Ver&d. Hughes. Catharine. PP 9 (June). 46-48. 
Pippin. NYTCR 19, 209-12. 
Plays. Impossible Plays. Wickstrom. Gordon M. 

ETf 2. 188-203. 
Promenade. All. .Kerr. Walter. NYT (April 23). 

I. 10. NYTCR 10. 314-16. 
Pnrlje, Mezei-. Stephen. PAC 1 (Spring). 36. 
Purlie Victorious. Krrr. Walter. NYT (Decem- 

bcr 24). 3. 10. 
Qiiare Feliow. The. White. Joy Roberts. PAC I 

(.Spring). 31-32. 



Rain. Kerr, Walter. NYT (April 2), I, 3. 
Rapes, .\moia. Alba and Bettina Knapp. DT 1 

(Fall). 67-69. 
Real Inspector Hound. The. Kerr, \Valter. NYT 

(May 7). 3. NYTCR 14. 263 65. 
Relapse. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT (August 13). 

1, 3, Wickstrom. Cordon M. ETJ 4. 443-59. 
Requiem. MacKay. Patricia. TC 3 (May-June), 

6-11, 31-32. 

Richard's Corkleg. Wickstrom. C^ordon M. ETJ 
4. 443-59. 

Ride Across Lake Constance. The. Hughes, 
Catharine. PP 6 (March). 30-31. 85. 

Ring RoiUid the Bathtub. NYTCR 12, 293-94. 

River Niger. The. Kerr, W^alter. NYT (Decem- 
ber 17). 5. 

Rosebloom. Kerr, Walter. NYT (January 16). 

Sec. 2. 3. NYTCR 8. 342-43. 
Rose Tattoo. The. \Vickstrom. Cordon M. ETJ 

3. 11-28. 

Rothschilds. The. Mezei. Stephen. P.\C 4 (Win- 
ter). 27. 

School for Scandal, The. NYTCR 16. 227-31. 
School for \Vives. The. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 1 
(Spring). 36. 

Screens. The. Wickstrom, Gordon M. ETJ 1. 
72-87. 

Secret Affairs of Mildred Wild. NYTCR 21. 18(). 
88. 

Selling of the President. The. NYTCR 7. 351-54. 
Shadow of a Gunman. The. NYTCR 8, 334-36. 
Sholem Alecheim. Mezei. Stephen. P.-\C 2 (Sum- 
mer). 16-23. 

Sign in Sidney Brustein's \Vindow. The. NYTCR 

2. 382-84. 

Six Rooms Riv Vu, NYTCR 18. 216-18. 

Sleep, Hughes. Catharine. PP 7 (April). 52-53. 

Kerr. Walter. NYT (February 27). -3. 
Small Craft Warnings. Hughes. Catharine. PP 9 

(Jime). 46-48. Kerr. Walter. NYT (April 16). 

.S. 29. NYTCR 14. 271-74. Wickstrom. Gordon 

M. ETJ 3, 311-28. 
Sorrows of Frederick, The. Hay, Peter. PAC I 

(Spring). 33-35. 
Sticks and Bones. Hughes. Catharine. PP 4 

(JatJiuary). 36. 37. 90. Kerr. Walter. NYT 

(March 12), 3. NYTCR 5. 364-65. 
Stonchenge Trilogy. Mezei, Stephen. PAC 1 

(Spring). 36. 

Sty of the Blind Pig, The. Hughes, Catharine. 

PP 5 (February). 54-55. 
Sugar. Hughes. Catharine. PP 9 (June). 46-48. 

Kerr. Walter. NYT (April 16), 1. 20. NYTCR 

9. 320-23= 

Suggs. Kerr, Walter. NYT (May 14). 3. Wick- 
strom. Gordon M. ETJ 3, 311-28. 

Sunshine Boys. The. Kerr. Walter. NYT (De- 
cember 31), 1. 3. NYTCR 25, 134-38. 
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*raming of the Shn w, 'l he. l-viwcv. Kobhm. 1>AC 
3 (Fall). 10-13. Rauluau. Sii/ainic. 1>AC 3 
(Fall). IM2. \Vick.stroni. GokIom M. E I J 1. 
•i-i3-59. 

Tavfiii. *nic. Wickstiom. Goitlon W. \\V] \\. 
311-28. 

Ten minutes in the Death of Ihstn's Urantl. 

Wickstvoin. GorUon M. ETJ 2. 188 203. 
Ten Women. Two Men. anil a Moose. Sjjeiisley. 

Philip. PAC 3 (F^iH), 13-14. 
Terminal. Witkstrom. Gordon M. ETJ 4, 443- 

.5!), 

Thai Chumpionsliip Season. Kevv. Walter. NYT 

(May 14). 1. 26. NYT (.Sepuml>er 21). Sec. 2. 

I. 3. W rCR 14. 2ri9-6f. NVrCR IT). 'lO'iy'Z. 
That's Entertainment. NYTCR 10. 317-18. 
There's One in Every Marriage. Kerr. W^alter. 

NYT (January «). 1. G. 7. NYTCR 1. 394-97. 
Ticket of Leave Man. The. Wliite, Joy Roberts. 

PAC 1 (Spring). 31-32. 
Ti-Jean and His Brothers. Vlughes. Catharine. 

PP I (October). 02-3. Novick. Julius. NYT 

(August 6). 1. 3. 
l ous of Money. ErUcIyi. Josepli. PAC 3 (Fail). 

H-lfi. 

Tooth of Crime. The. Novick. Julius. NYT (No- 
vember 19), 8. 

Tough to Get Help. NYTCR 12, 284-86. 

Tramp. Kerr. W^alter. NYT (October 1). 1. 24. 

Trap, TIic. Amoia. .Mba and Bcttina I.. Knapp. 
DT 1 (Fall), 67-69. 

Treasure Island. Hay, Peter. PAC I (Spring), 
33-3.'). 

Tribe of O. The, Wickstrom. Gordon M. ETJ 
3. 311-28. 

Troilus anrl Crossida. WMckstrom. Gordon M. 

ETJ ). 72-87; ETj 4. 443.,59. 
Twelfth Night. Kerr. W^ahcr. NYT (March 12), 

I. 3. NYTCR 5. 3r)()-r).< WMckstrom. Gordon M. 

ETJ 3. 311-28. 
Twenty Two Years. Huglies, Catliarine. PP fi 

(March). 30-31, 85. 
'I ivo Genlleuien of Verona. Wickstrom. Gordon 

M. ETJ 2. 188-203. 
Tnclc Vanya. Wicksinnn. Gordon M. ETJ 4. 

443-59. 

Unio Tlir e Hills. Sumner. Nhnk R. PM I. IDS- 
203. 

Valentine. Erdelyi. Joseph. PAC 3 (Fall). 14-lfi. 

Veterans. Wiikstroin. CWndon .M. ETJ 4. 443-.'»9, 

Via C»uUnt\c,i. Kerr. Walter. NYT (Oecenilier 
10), 5. NYTCR 22. 174-76. 

\*iva(! Vivat Reginu. Kerr, Waher. NYT (Decem- 
ber 10). 5. NYTCR 2, 385-88. 

\'olpone. AViikstroni, Gordon M. ETJ 4. 443-59. 

Wailing. Mczei. Stephen. PAC 2 (Summer), 16- 
23. 



Wanted. Kerr, Walter. NYT (January 30). 9. 

NYTCR 8. 339-41. 
Way of La Cross, The. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 2 

(Summer). 16-2. 
Wel» and the Rock. NYTCR 8. 328^30. 
Wedding Band. Kerr, Weaker, NYT (November 

5). 5. 14. NYTCR 23, 163-64. 
Wedding of Iphigenia and Iphigenia in Concert, 

The. Hughes, Catharine. PP 5 (February). 54- 

55. 

Who Killed Johiniy Spodc? Mc/ei. Stephen. PAC 

1 (Spring). 36. 

WMse Child. Kerr. Walter. NYT (February 6). 
1. 3. NYTCR 3, 378-80. 

Women Beware Women. Wickstrom, Gordon M. 
ETJ 1. 72-87. 

Workingman, The. Mczei. Stephen. PAC 2 (Sum- 
mer). 16-23. 

You Smell Good to Me. Mezei. Stephen. PAC 4 
(Winter). 27. 

2. Black Theatre 

niack theatre in New York: 1970-71. UT 6 

(January), 38-51. 
Coleman, Larry. Black terror. BT 6 (fantiary). 

36-37. 

Gant, Lisbeth. The New Lafayette Theatre: 
anatomy of a community art histitutton. TDR 
4 (December). 46-55. 

Harris. Jessica B. The national black theatre. 
TDR 4 (December). 39-45. 

Hill. Errol. Production news. BUT I (Spring). 

Ncal. Larry. Into nationalism, out of parochial- 
ism. PERK 2 (April). 32-40. 

O'Neal. John. Performing in the south, PERF 

2 (April), 41-51. 

Pottlitzcr, Joanne, trans. Black theatre in Brazil. 
BBT 2 (Winter) 5 6. 

Schuck. Barry. Pcnusylvani:i: Philadelphia black 
thi-atve seiiron; 1970-71. UT 6 (Jauijuvy). 2-3. 

Shore. Herbert L. Africa on stage. BIH* 2 (Win- 
ter). 3-4. 

Wilkerson. Margaret. Black theatre in Cali- 
fornia. TDR 4 (December). 25 .38. 

3. Chihireu's Theatre 

Corey, Orlin. As I saw tlicm: a 12.000 mile quest 
for qualit\\ CTg 2 (Spring), 2-19. 

Er^.son. Richard A. 111. Tokyo junicu* theatre: 
an overseas experiment. DRAM 4 (January). 
36-37. 

Gilliert, W. Stephen. The National Youth The- 
atre. PP 2 (Octo()er). 46. 

(Jill. Anton. The National Youth Theatre. PP 2 
(October). 58-.59. 
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(iolilbcrg. Moscs. Tin* pcUagogiic in the caslcm 
Kuropcan cliiUlrcirs theatre. ETJ I, 5-12. 

King. Kay ami Rita StiiU. Kuls and imagiiia- 
lion. DRAM 5 (Felimary), 20.1>3. 

kians. 'let! M. Cliilclren's theatre in review: 
•pact* showcase in New York (Uty. C'VR 4. 

Sullivan, Dan. On the trail of diihhcn's theatre. 

C \ R l>. l>4.27. 
Want) mat her. Nicholas. Visit to a small wonder: 

Leningrad's Ion/. DRAM S (May). i:Mr». 24- 

2:1. 

\Vengri»w, ArnoUl. The inagit tirile. CTR :\ 

(Sntnmer), 18-21. 
Whitney. Don. Instant replay in thiUlren's the- 

aire. DRAM 4 (January). 30. 

4, /.iiuculiotml Tlwalrc 

H;illew. Leightnn. Tlie .ATA prodntiiun lists 

puijett survey: P.»70-7I. F.TJ !'». :)02'IO. 
Caple. II. B. Kdiunial viewpoint. ENCT5. 2-3. 
Carlson. Kay. Signing role for Pinocrhio. DRANf 

2 (Niivenitiei). .32-33. 
IVggetUT. Craeine. Plays in perfornianrc; a 

\iew from the north. DQTR IOC) (l-all). 47-49. 
Ma\ke. Srott .nid Robert CIneder. Callhoard. 

DRAM 7 (April). 33-34. 
Hehn. David Jay. The:ure as learning environ- 
; nieut. DRAM 4 (January). .37-3fS. 
i^^lh-iiler. joyee B. Ondine in the round. l)R.\.\f 

4 ( Januiiry). 38. 

Ilill. Krrol. Black theatre in New England col- 
leges. BB r 2 (Winier). 7-S. 

Mat Kay. Patricia. Black Dragon re.sidencc re- 
ovienis the Kennedy Centre. I C <> (Noveinher- 
DtTemher). 20-32. 

. The American Ctdlege Theatre Festival s 

four years. TC: 5 (Oclohcr). 19-21. .30 31. 

Maish. John I.. Tonight The Drunkard. DRAM 
« (,\ray). 18-19. 

Miller. Lynda M. Multi-media motivational 
technicpie. DRAM 4 (January), 1819. 22. 

Mitchell. Doug. The Barrahas ensemble. DRAM 
2 (November). 1019. 30. 

Oviain. Maiy H. The Matchmaker, set in cen- 
ii'.ry old hotel. DRAM 2 (November). 31-32. 

P:» lien. Mary. comp. Ciollege theatre across Amer- 
ica. PM I, 24-31. 

Pawley. Thomas D. The black theatre audience. 
KNC 15. 4-14. 

Pavfie. Thomas \V. Road show program. DRAM 

5 (February). 28-30. 

Riley. .Sandra. \ Dylan media dream. DRAM 4 

(January), 14- 1 7. 
.Satjinario. Victor R. Iplu'genia in high school. 

DRAM G (March), 22.2r). 



Spensley. Phillip. The National Theatre School 
of Clanada. PAC 1 (Spring). 10-14. 

Wallis. Bill and Wilson. Ed. Pmduction case- 
book no. 7: portrait of a company: university 
I lit aire. Newcastle. TC) 7 (^luly-.Sepieinber). 29- 
13. 

Weill). R. (Ueini. ed. Corn Doggie. DRAM j 

(December). M I'). 
Williams. 'Fcnn. Terminal: twelve scenes on 

ileath. DRAM 3 (December). 1012. 
Vt»inig, Jerry D. Enviroimieiitnl Ever) man. 

DRAM 3 (December). .34-35, 28. 

5. Socio-political Theatre 

Biram. Paul. liUer-action at the .Almost Free. 

PP I (October), 20-27. 
Clark. Scb:istian. Out of the mainstream. PP 3 

(December). 34-38. 
Fra/er. Robin. Indian culture, a twentieth cen- 
tury renaissance. .AC 2 (Summer). 7-13. 
Kcmrilsky. Francoise. Vocal uu nor i ties: I: agit- 

))r<iji in Paris. C;AM 22 (Fall). 40-52. 
l.ee. Maryat. Street theatre in Harlem. TQ 8 

(October-December). 35-43. 
Martin. William. Theatre as social education. 

HI 8 (October- Decendier), 18-20. 
Penciidescn. Rader. Vocal minorities II. GAM 

22 (Fall), 52-57. 
Ri(h. J. Dennis. Naticmal 'Fbcairc of the Deaf. 

PM 3. II4-II9. 
Simon. Sara P. The Trasbumante Theatre. LTR 

I (Fall). 27-33. 
Fowsen. John. 'Fhe Bread and Puppet Theatre: 

the stations of the cross. TDR 3 (September), 

57-70. 

B. iNTKUNA'rlONAI. 'FlIEAIKE 

A C:horus of Murder. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 105 

(Summer). 54-58. 
Aganiennmn. Landiert J. W. DQ'FR 10() (Fall), 

:io-.34. 

Ah! Wihlerness. Shorter, Eric. DQ'FR 100 (Fall). 
35-40. 

A Liberated Woman. Aiulrews, Nigel. PP 4 

(January). 49. 
Alice in Wonderland. Craig, Randall. DQTR 

104 (Spring), 4-40. 
A Little Love Nest. Knapp, Bettina. DT 2 

(Winter), 09. 
All Over. Esslin, Martin. PP 0 (March). 38-40. 

Holloway. Ronald and Gerald Colgan. PP 0 

(March). .54-.50. Latnbcrt. J. W. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 14-32. 
Aii My Sons. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 105 (Sum- 

mer), 15-78. 
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Alpha Alpha. Craig, Randal!. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter), .19-44. Esslin, Martin. PI» 2 (November), 
53. 

And Was Jcriisaicm BtiUilcii Here? Shorter. 
Eric. DQTR i06 (Fail), 35-40. 

.\niuny and Clcopaiia. Tierney, Margaret. PP I ' 
(October). 42-43, 

A Pagan Place. Hughes, Catharine. PP 3 (De- 
cember), 50-51. 

A Sky Blue Life. Craig, Randall. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 40-46. 

.\ Toncli ot Purple. Gow, Gordon. PP 3 (Dca-m- 
ber). 52. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Winter), 
14.2<>. 

Uacchae, The. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 9 (June), 
42.43. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 105 (Summer), 29- 
37. 

Berkluo Line, The. Craig. Randall. DQTR 105 
(Summer), 39. 

Baker, The Baker's Wife and the Baker's Boy, 
The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 107 (Winter), 30-38. 

Bakke s Night of Fame. Hayes, Beth. PP 2 (No- 
vember), 6. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter). 1429. 

Balcony. The. Esslin, Martin. PP 4 (January), 
40-43. 

Bear, The. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember). 53-54. 
Becket. Shorter, Eric. DQTR lOri (Summer), 29- 
• 37. 

Beggar s Opera, The. Dawson. Helen. PP 9 
(June), 32-3. 

Beheading, The. Cushman, Robert. PP 7 (April), 
48-49. l^mbert» J. W. DQTR 105 (Summer). 
15 78. 

Bella Ciao. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 105 (Summer), 
54 58. 

Benchos. The. Knapp, Bettina. DT 2 (Winter), 
fi9. 

Bible, One. Anderson, Michael and Cordelia 

Oliver. PP I (October), 54-56. 
Big Wolf. Molmstrom, John. PP 9 (June), 3L 35, 

45. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 105 (Summer), 15- 

78. 

Black Comedy. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 33-39. 
Blow Job. Craig. Randall. DQTR 104 (Spring), 

10-46. 

Bine Bird. CIraig, Randall. DQTR 104 (Spring), 
40.46. 

Bodywork. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 107 (Winter). 

.SO. 38. j 
Brand. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 107 (Winter), 30- 

38. 

Break of Nona. Shoiier. Eric. DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer). 29-37. 

Brussels. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 62-64. 



Butley. Roberts, Peter. PP 7 (April), 47-48. 
Carlivaggio. .Anderson, Michael and Cordelia 

Oliver. PP 1 (October), 54-50. 
Caretaker, The. Taylor, John Russell. PP 7 

(April). 38 .19. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 105 

(Summer)i 15-78. 
Caste. Gow, Gordon. PP 2 (November), 60-61, 
Cato Street. Craig, Randall, DQTR 104 (Spring), 

40-46. 

Cave of Salamanca, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 
107 (Winter), 39-44. 

Centaur. The. Porter, Cedric. PP 8 (May). 49. 

Chairs, The. Lambert, J. AV. DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer), 15-78. 

Changing Room, The. Holland, Mary- PP 4 
(January), 44-47. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 
.(Spring),' 14-32. 

Charley's Aunt. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 14-32. Price, Stanley, PP 5 (Feb- 
ruary), 42-45. 

Class Plays, Will Wat? If Not, Wat Will? Ham- 
mond, Jonathan, PP II (.August), 55. 

Close the Coalliouse Door. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 
105 (Summer), 29-37. 

Clyde Moralities, The. Oliver, Cordelia. PP II 
(August). 60. 

Come When You Like. Lambert. J,.W. DQTR 
105 (Summer), 15-78, Taylor, Bernard. PP 8 
(May). 49. 

Comedy of Errors, The. Trotler. Stewart. PP II 

(August). .52. 
Company. Cushman. Robert. PP 6 (March). 3-1- 

37. Kane. John, PP 5 (February), 24-26, 70. 

Lambert. J. W.'DQTR 104 (Spring), 14-32. 
Contractors. The. Haminond, Jonathan. PP 2 

(November), 62-64. 
Coriolanus. Cox, Frank. PP 9 (Jinie), 36-39. 
Costa Packet, Gill. Anton. PP 3 (December), 53- 

,54. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Whiter), 14- 

29. 

Cowardy Cunard. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106 
(l-all),' 14-29. Trotler, Stewart. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 44-45. 

Crete and Sgt. Pepper. Buckley, Peter PP 10 
(July), 68. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106 (Fall). 
14-29. 

Critic, The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 106 (Fall), 
35-40. 

Crown Matrimonial. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 3 

(December), 42-43. Lambert, J. ^ W. DQTR 

107 (Winter), 14-29. 
Cut. Craig, Randall. DQTR 105 (Summer). .38. 
Dance of Death. Hoi Iowa y, Ronald and Gerald 

Ckdgan. PP 6 (Marcli), 54-56. 
Day After the Fair. The. Crosby, John, PP 2 

(November). 44-45. Lambert, J, W. DQTR 

107 (Winter). 14-29, 
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Dear Aiitoiiie. Lainberl. J. \V. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 14-32. 
Dear Brutus. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 106 (Fall), 

40.43. 

Death in Iiislallnunts. Craig, Randall. DQTR 
104 (Sirring), 40-46. 

Death Watch. Craig. Randall. DQTR 103 (Sum- 
mer), 38. 

Deep Blue Sea, The. Shorter. Erie. DQTR 107 

(Whiter). 30-38. 
De\ils. The. Trilling. Ossia. DQTR KM (Sprnig). 

60-62. 

Devil Take Ye. Shorter. Erie. DQTR 104 

(Spring). 33-39. 
Doctor's Dilemma. The. Houiett, Ivan. PP 10 

(July). 62-63. 
Don Juan. Taylor. Bernard. PP 6 (March). 48. 
Don't Pinch the Teaspoons. Shorter. Eric. 

DQTR 107 (Winter), 30 38. 
Douglas Cause. The. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 104 

(.Spring), hi 32. 
Downright H(xdigan. Shorter, Erie. DQTR 107 

(Winter). 30-38. 
Dragon. The. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 1 (Oc- 
tober), 49-51. 
Dreams of Mrs. .F^;^•er. The. Hammond. Jona- 
than. PP 1 (October). 49-51. 
Edward G., Like the Film Star. Shorter, Eric. 

DQTR 107 (Winter), 30-38. 
Edward— The Final Days. Craig, Randall. 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 38. 
Emilia Galotti. Holloway, Ronald and Oliver, 

Cordelia. PP 12 (September), 61-63. 
England's Ireland. Craig, Randall. DQTR 107 

(Winter). 39-44. 
Eugenie. Knapp, Bettina. DT 2 (Winter), 69. 
Eumenides. The. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106 

(Fall), 30-34. 
Evidence of Intimacy. Hanmiond, Jonathan. PP 

2 (November). 62-64. 
Family. Craig, Randall. DQTR J 04 (Spring), 40- 

46. ' 

Fifth Labor of Hercules, The. Craig, Randall, 

DQTR 107 (Whiter), 39-44, 
Finest Family in the Land, The. Esslin, Martin. 

PP I (October), 47. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

107 (Winter), 14 29. 
Foco Novo. Craig. Randall. DQTR 107 (Winter), 

39-44. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 1 (Octolier). 

49-51. 

Four Little Girls. The* Ansorge, Peter. PP 5 
(February), 51. Craig. Randall. DQTR 104 
(.Spring), 40-46. ' 

Friday. Andrews, Nigel. PP 4 (January). .50. 

Fries, Fries, Fries, Knapp. Bettina. DT 2 (Win- 
ter), 69. 



From This Day Forever. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 

106 (Fall), 35-40. 
Frojjt Page. The. Brien, Alan. PP 11 (August), 

35-37. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106. (Fall). 14- 

29. 

Fiustraiion. Craig. Randall. DQTR 106 (Fall), 
44 47. 

Garden. The. Leech, Michael. PP 2 (November), 
59. 

(lenesis. Craig. Randall. DQTR 104 (Spring). 
40 46. 

George Jackson Black and White Minstrel Show. 

Hammond. Jonathan. PP 2 (November), 62-64. 
(ihosts. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 105 (Summer), 29- 

37. 

Ghost Train. The. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 104 
(Spring). 33-39. 

(kulspeil. Cushman, Robert. PP 4 (January). 38- 
39. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 (Spring), 14-32. 

Gouig Home. Craig, Randall. DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer). 38. 

(iood Natured Man, The. Esslin, Martin. PP 5 
. (February), 34-37. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 

(Spring). 14-32. 
Good Time Johnny. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 33-39. 
Gone With The Wind. Bryden, Ronald. PP 9 

(June). 24-26. Lambert, j. W. DQTR 106 

(Fall), 14.29. 
Grauddiichess's Farewells, The. Trilling, Ossia. 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 59-63. 
Grand Magic Circus. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 105 

(Summer), 54-58. 
Great Exhibition, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 

105 (Summer), 38. Holland, Mary. PP 7 (Au- 
gust), 40-41. 

(;uys and Dolls. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter), 30-38. 

(fymnasium. Esslin. Martin. PP 1 (October), 48- 
49. 

Hamlet. Gow. Cordon. PP I (October). 38. 
Handy for the Heath. Roberts, Peter, PP 6 
(.March), 47-48. 

Hedda Gabler. Kurtz. Irma. PP II (August), 38- 
39. 

Henry VI A-Hunting. Lewanski, Julian. TP 7 

(July). 21-23. 
High Time. Cushman. Robert. PP 9 (June), 41. 
His .Monkey Wife. Taylor, John Russell. PP 5 

(February),. 52. 
Hitler Dances. Craig, Randall. DQTR 106 (Fall). 
.----44-ir'^'^*" 
Holderlin. Holloway, Ronald and Gerald Col- 

gan. PP 6 (March). .54..56. 
Horn's on the Pig's Back. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 

lt;5 ^Summer). 29-37. 
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Ilulla-Baloo. Haxt. Ccorgi-. PP '^ (Ditcnihcr). 5ii. 

HitmuUis the Muted Love. Ciuij;. Rundali. 

DQTR 107 (Winter). 39-44. 
Husbands and Lovers. Craig. Rumiai?. DQTR 

107 (Wititcr). 39' 14. 
I and Albert. Brien. Alan. PP (Diicnibrr). 4S- 

•19. 

1. Clumiius. Crosby, John. PP 12 (September). 
42-43. Uimberi. J. W. DQTR lOfi (lall). I I- 
1!9. Richardson. Tony. John NhnUuer. David 
\Varner. Bill PIry. and Sue Phunnier. PP 
II (.Vugust), 18-21. 

Inspetior Oills. The. Shorier. Krii. DQ I'R KKi 
(Palls). 4I).4:«. 

In the Heart of (he British Mnseuni. Craig. 
Randan. DQ'I R 104 (Sprinfr). 4()-l(). 

Juslinmon. Merin. Jennifer. PP 10 (Joiy). 20. 

Jesus CliiiNl. Supersiar. Dean. Robin. PP I (Oc- 
tober). .r>-37. Lambert. J. W. UQTR 107 
(Whner). M-29. 

Jock. Ihnnniond. JonaOcni. PP 2 (November). 
52-64. 

Jdhn Gould, Taylor. Bernard. PP G (March). 
tr»-46. 

Joseph and the Ania/ing Technicolor Dream- 
coat. Anderson. Michael and C:orfle1ia Oliver. 
PP I (October). 54-56. 

Jonnii y s End. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 100 (Pall), 
lt-29. rayh»r, John Russell. PP 10 (July), 51- 

Jnllns Caesar. .\nsorRc, Peter. PP 10 (July), 56- 
59. Hayes. Beth. PP 1 (October), 38-39. Lam- 
bert. J. W. DQTR 107 (Wiiner), 14-29. 

Junipers. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 105 (Summer). 
15-78. Roberts, Peter. PP 7 (April), 34-37. 

Kathakaii. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 10 (July), 
OS. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 1()(> (Pall). 30-34. 

King Lear. Umbcrt, J. \V. J)QTR 106 (Fall). 
14-29. 

Kopronimc. Knapp. Bettina. DT 2 (Winter), 09. 
l ady's Not Lor Bnrning. The. Iloulett. Iruin. 

PP 12 (September). 39 41. 
1 41 LauRue an Chat. Godard. Colette. PP 2 

(Dccend)er). 66. 
La Raniora. Knapj>. Betlina. D P 2 (Winter). 69. 
Laie Christopher Bean, The. Shorter, Kric. 

DQ TR 107 (Winter). 30-38. 
Lear. Dark. CJregory. TQ 5 (January*. March). 

20-31. Holloway. Ronald. PP 3 (December). 

64-65. 

Lessons in Seduction. Shorter, Kric. DQTR 100 
(Fall). 35-40. 

Let's Murder Mvaldi. Craig, Randall. DQTR. 

107 (Winter), 39-44. 
Liberty Ranch. Buck, Joan. PP 12 (September), 

50-5 i. 



Lie. The. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 62-64. 

Light hearted Intercourse. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 

104 (Spring). 33-39. 
Liquid Fheatre. *Fhe. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 

12 (September). 53-54. 
Little Giant. The. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 9 

(June). 41-42. 
Live Like Pigs. Andrews. Nigel. PP 7 (Aliril). 

49-.'iO. Craig. Randall. DQTR 105 (Summer). 

38. 

Llovd George Knew My Father. Esslin. Martin. 

PP 11 (August), 48-49. Uimbert. J. W^ DQTR 

106 (Fall). 14-29. 
Log-Roilers. Fhe. Trilling, Ossia. DQTR 105 

(Summer). 59-63. 
Londcni .-Xssurance. Dawson, Helen. PP 9 (June). 

42. Landieri, J. W. DQTR 105 (Summer), 15- 

78. 

Londoners. 'Fhe. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 105 

(Snnnner). 15-78. 
Lonesome Like. Craig, Randall. DQTR 107 

(Winter). 39-44. Ilamniond. Jonathan. PP 2 

(Novendier). 62-64. 
Long Day's Journey Into Night. Lambert, J. W. 

DQTR 104 (Spring), 14-32. Leonard. Hugh 

PP 5 (February). 46-50, 67. 
Lord .ArUiur Savile's Crime. Lambert, J. W^ 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 15-78. Taylor, John 

Russell. PP 8 (May), 47. 
Love . . . Love . , . Love . . . Pontac. Perry. 

PP 5 (February), 51-52. 
Love's Labours Lost. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

106 (Fall), 14-29. 
Lower Depths, The. Crosby, John. PP II (Au- 
gust), 46-47. Lambert, J. W. DQFR 106 (Fall), 

14- 29. 

Macbeth. Lambert, J. W. DQ FR 105 (Summer), 

15- 78. Shorter, Kric. DQTR 1()7 (Winter), 30- 
38. 

Macbctt, Knapp, Betlina. D F 2 (Winter). 69. 

Maid of the Mountains, 'Fhe. Lamliert. J. W. 
DQTR 106 (Fall), 14-29. Le(»nard, Hugh. PP 
9 (June), 28-31. 

.Xfaids. The. Craig. Randall. DQFR 105 (Sum- 
mer). 38. 

Malcolm. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 1 (October). 

Man and Superman. Shorter, Eric. DQ'FR 105 
(Summer). 29-37. 

Maria Magdalena. Holloway, Ronald. PP 3 (De- 
cember). 64-65. f, 

Mary. Mary. Hammond. Jonathan. PP 8 (May), 
-18'. 

Mary Rose. Ktirtz, Irma. PP 12 (September), 46. 

Uimbert. J. W. DQTR 106 (Fall), 14-29. 
Mating Game. The. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106 

(Fall). 4-29. Periick. Eve. PP 11 (August)^ 53. 
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Mcdca, Shorter, Eric. D^i'l R 105 (Surnnicr). 129- 
37. 

Nfcrchmit of Venice, The. Esslin. Mailiii. 1M> H 
(Augusi). Lambert. J. \V. DQTR lOG 

(Fall), Trilling. Ossia. DQTR 105 (Sinn- 

mcr), 59-03, 

Meiamorphosis. Hammond. Jonaihan. IM* I (Oc- 
tober), U-51. 

Middle Watch, The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR !0t3 
(Fall), 40-43. 

Midwife, The. Hollouay. Ronald. PP 11 (Ali- 
gns!). 58. 

Mother .\dani. Lambert. J. \V. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 14-32. Norman, Barry. PP 4 (Jan- 
nary). 50-51. 

Mother Earth. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 2 (No- 
vember). 5P-60. 

Mr. Joyce is Leaving I'aris. Craig, Randall. 
DQTR 105 (Sinnmer), S8. Hammond. Jona- 
than. PP V2 (September). 53-54. 

Much Atlo About Nothing. Cuslnnan. Robert. 
PP 5 (February), 40. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 
104 (Spring). 14-32. 

Nfnrder in the Cathedral. Esslin. Nfartin. PP I 
(October), 44-45. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 
(Winter). 14-29. 

Napoii Millioniar. Land>ert. J. W. DQTR 107 
(W^inter), 14-29. 

Never the Train. Pontac. Pcny. PP G (March), 
47. 

No Place to Re Somebody. Krans, Ted M. PM 3, 
132. . 

Notes on a Love Affair. Bryden, Roiiakl. NYT 
(April 16). 4. 6. Price, Stanley. PP S (Afay), 
42-43. 

Oedipus Now. Craig, Randall. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter). 39-44. Esslin, Nfartin. PP 3 (December), 
7, 

Oedipus Rc.K. Shorter. Eric. DQTR lOG (Fall). 
35-40. 

Offending the Audience. Craig. Randall. DQTR 
104 (Spring), 40-40. Hammond. Jonathan. 
GAM 21 (Winter). lOG 9. 

Ohr Ones. The. Lambert. J. W. DQ FR 107 
(Winter). 14-29. Taylor. John Russell. PP 12 
(September), 52. 

Old Times. Knapp, Rettina. DT 2 (Winter). G9. 

On AH Fours. Wysinska. El/hiota. TP 9 (.Sep- 
tember). 20-2L 

One Hundred Watt Bulb. The. Craig. Ranilall. 

. DQTR 105 (Summer). 38. 

On the Road. Craig. Randall. DQTR lOG (Fall). 
44-47. Hammond, Jonathan. Pl» I (October), 
49-51. 

Open House. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer), 29-37. 



Othello, Land>ert. J, W, DQTR lOG (Fall), M- 
29. Sheridan. Jeimy, PP 12 (September), 51. 
Sheridan, Jeiniy and Ale.\ Stuart. PP 1 1 
(August), 40-41. 

Overruled. Craig. Randall. DQTR 107 (\Vinter), 

Owl on the Battlements. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 
101 (Spring). 33-39. 

Painters, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 10! 
(.Spring), 40-4G, 

Parent's Day, Taylor. John Russell. PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 47. 

Peer Gynt. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 104 (Spring), 
33-39. Tullnian, Abisag. PERF 4 (September- 
October), 43-53. ■ 

People Ave Livitig There. Craig, Randall. 
DQTR 104 (Spring), 40-4G. 

People Slum*, .-\iulerson, Michael and Cordelia 
Oliver. PP 1 (October), 54-5G. 

Performing Husband, The. Andrews, Nigel. PP 
8 (May), 47-48. 

Persians. The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter). 30-38. 

Peter Handke Playlets, The. Craig, Randall. 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 38. 
Peter Pan. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 (Spring), 

14-32. 

Phoenix-und-Turtle, Craig, Randall. DQTR lOG 
(Fall), 44-47. 

Pig in a Poke. Shorter, Eric, DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer), 29-37, 

Pip Simmonds. Craig, Randall. DQTR 107 
(Winter), 39-44. 

Piavs for the Rubber Go-Go Girls. Craig, Ran- 
dall. DQTR lOG (Fall). 44-47. 

Plugged In. Craig, Randall. DQTR lOG (Fall), 
44-47. Hammond, Jonathan. PP I (October), 
-19-51. 

Pint us. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 107 (Winter), 30- 
38. 

Po* Miss Julie. Gow, Gordon. PP i: (Augu.st), 
52-53. 

Popkiss. Gill. Anton, PP 1 (October), 48. Lam- 
bert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Winter), 14-29, 

Possessed. The. Esslin. Martin, PP 10 (July). G7, 
Lambert, J. W. DQTR lOG (Fall), 30-34, 
Nforawiec; Elzbieta. TP 2 (February), 22-25. 

Pre- Paradise Sorry Now. Hammond. Jonathan. 
GAM I. 105-109. ' 

Price of Justice. The. Esslin. Martin. PP G- 
(March). IG-H, Lambert. J. W. DqTR 104 
(Spring), M-32. 

Prince and Nfr, Jones. The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 
105 (Sitmmer). 29-37. 

Private Lives. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter). 14-29. Morley, Sheridan. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 49-51. 
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I'rope. Holloway, Ronald and Cordelia Oliver. 

PP 12 (September), 61-63. 
Prosecution, The. Hammond, Jonatlian. PP I 

(October), 49-51. 
Pull noth Ends. Gilbert, W. Stephen. PP 12 

(September), 47-48. 
Red is for Winter. Shorter, Erie. DQTR 106 

(Fall), 40-43. 
Rent — Or Couglu in the Act. Ihnnmond, Jona- 

ihan. PP H (August), 55. 
Rrplique. Anderson. Nlichael and Cordelia Oli- 
ver. PP 1 (Octohei)v 51-50. 
Keiniion in Vienna. Howlett, Ivan. PP 7 (April), 

48, Lambert, J. W. DQTR 105 (Sninmer), 15- 

78. 

Revenger's Tragedy. The. Holloway. Ronald. PP 
II (August), .5S. 

Richard's Coikleg. lirien, .Ahin. PP 2 (Novem- 
ber). 42-43. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter), 14-29. 

Richard 11. Cox. l-rank. PP 8 (May), 44-46. 
Lambert, J. W. DQTR 105 (Summer). 15-78. 

Riciun-d III. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 10.5 (Sum- 
mer). 54-58. 

Ride a Cockhorse. Taylor, John Russell. PP 

6 (March), 45. 
Rock Carmen. Gill, Anton. PP 12 (September). 

51-52. 

Roll Me Over. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 104 (Spring), 
33-39. 

Romeo and Juliet. Lambert, j. W. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 14-32. 
Ruling the Roost. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 107 

(Winter), 30-38. 
Sam, Sam. .\ndre\vs, Nigel. PP 7 f.\pril), 51. 
.Saved. Knapp, Bettina. DT 2 (Winter), 69. 
School for Scandal, The. Cushman, Robert. PP 

10 (July). 60-61. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 105 

(Summer), 15-78. 
.Self-.Accu.salion. Hammond. Jonathan. GAM 21, 

106-9. 

Shadow of a Gunman. Sheridan, Jenny. PP 1 1 

(August), .53. 
Sliakespcare the Sadist. Craig, Randall. DQTR 

107 (Winter), 39-44. 
She Would If She Could. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 

107 (^Vinte^;), 30-38. 
Shoemakers, The. Trilling. Ossia. DQTR 104 

(Spring), 60-62. 
Show Me the Way to Go Home. Hammond. 

Jonathan. PP 1 (July), 69. 
Siege. Lambert, J. \\\ DQTR 105 (Summer), 15- 

78. ^Vaterhouse, Robert. PP 7 (.April). .50-51. 
Silence. Hammond, Jonathan. PP 2 (November), 

62-64. 

Six Characters in Search of an .Author. Shorter, 
Eric. DQTR 107 (Winter), 30-38. 



Smilin' Through. Baxt, George, PP 12 (Sep- 
tember), 50. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 106 
(Fall), 14-29. 

Soft or a Girl. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 104 (Spring). 
33-39. 

Solitaire, Double Solitaire. Kraus, Ted. PM 3, 
132. 

Stnught Up. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 104 
(S|)ring), 14-32. Taylor, John Russell. PP 5 
(February), 38-39. 

Stailerhof. Holloway, Ronald and Cordelia Oli- 
ver. PP 12 (Sei)teiuber), 61-63. 

Stand and Deliver. Esslin, Martui. PP 3 (Decem- 
ber), 54. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 107 (Winter), 
14-29. 

Summoning of Everyman, The. Hummond, Jon- 
athan. PP 1 (October), 50-57. 

Simday Walk, The. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 33-39. 

Siurouniled, biu not Afraid. Scliechner, Richard. 
NYT (September 17)» 5, 32, 

Tamburlaine the Great. Anderson, Micliacl and 
Ciordelia Oliver. PP 1 (October). 54-56. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. Howlett, Ivan. PP 
11 (August), 50-51. 

Tartuffe. Shorter. Eric. DQTR 106 (Fail). 40-43. 

Technicians, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 40-46. 

Tempest, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter), 39-44. Shorter, Eric. DQTR 105 (Sum- 
mer), 29-37. Stuart, Alex. PP II (August). 54. 

The Long and the Short and the Tall. Lambert, 
J. W. DQTR 104 (Spring), 14-32. 

Three Arrows, The. Cushman, Robert. PP 3 
(December), 44-46. 

Threepenny Opera, The. Lambert. J. W. DQTR 
105 (Summer), 1,5-78. Leonard, Hugh. PP 7 
(April). 42-45. 

Three Sisters. Trilling, O.ssia. DQTR 104 
(Spring), 60-62. 

Thomson Report, The. Craig, Uanilall. DQTR 

105 (Summer), 38. 

Time and Time Again. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 
107 (Winter), 14-29. Taylor. Jolin Russell. PP 
1 (October), 40-41. 

•Tis Pity She's a Whore. Cushman. Robert. PP 
3 (December), 44-46. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 
107 (Winter), 14-29. 

Titus Audronicus. Greer, Germaine. PP 3 (De- 
cember), 34-41. 

Todestunz. Holloway, Ronald and Gerald Col- 
gan. PP 6 (March), 54-56. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays. Gilbert, W. Stephen. 
PP 10 (July), 54-55. Lambert, J. W. DQTR 

106 (Fali), 14-29. 

Tooth of Crime, The. Craig, Randall. DQTR 
106 (fall), 44-47. Cushman, Robert. PP 12 
(September), 49-50. 
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I'javellcT Wiihout Luggiigf. Slioricr, Kric. 
DQTR 107 (Winter), 30-38. 
■ Ticlawiiy. Lambert. J. W, DQTR !0G (Fall). 

I'aylor. John Russell. VV l\ (Angusi), 

/I'rimuph o£ Deaili. Trilling, Ossia, DQTR 105 

(Siitmuer), 59- G3. 
Twellih Nighi, Lamberi, J. \V. DQTR i06 

(Fall), 14-29. Leonard, Hugh. I'P 10 (July). 

()|.(iO, 

Two-Wliceler, Craig. RanilaU. DQTR i04 

(Spring), 10-16. 
Umi)aiha, Humnionil, Jonaihan. VV S (May), 

4S-4a Lambcri, J. W. DQTR 10(> (Fall). 30- 

32. .Mavou'iiz. Charles. NYT (May 7), 1, 2(5. 
Unexpnrgaietl ' Memoirs of Ucrnartl Mcrgcn- 

dcUcis, C:iaig. Randall. DQTR 105 (Summer), 

38. 

l.'ppi-r Sircei. Supper Treai. Craig, Randall. 
IK)TR 104 (Spring), 40-46. 

Veterans. IJrydeu, Roiwld. PI' 7 (April). 30-32. 
Lamberi, J. W. DQTR 105 (Snnnner). 15-78. 

Volpone. Knapp, Beitina. DT 2 (^Vinier), 69. 

Was He Anyone. Esslin, Mariiu. PP 12 (Septem- 
ber). 48-49, 

Watcrlien, Tlie. .Anderson, Michael and Cor- 
<!elia Oliver. PP 1 (October). 54-56. 

Welcome, TriHiiig. Ossia. DQTR 105 (Summer). 
59-63. 

' When We Dead .-Vwakeu. Hinumond. Jonathan. 

PP 12 (September), 53-54. 
Wild Duck, The. Trilling. Ossia. DQTR 105 

(Summer), 59-63. 
Wiltl Swans. The. Trilling, Ossia. DQTR 105 

fSuiumer), 59-63. 
With All i\fy Love I Hate You. Craig, Randall. 

DQTR 107 (Winter), 39-44. 
Withhi Two Shadows. Hollaiul, Mary. PP 9 

(June), 22. 45. Lambert, J, W. DQTR 105 

(Summer), 15-78. 
Wiincss. The. Shoricr, Eric. DQTR 101 (Spring), 

33-39. 

Won Id-Be Nobleman. The! Trilling, Ossia. 

DQTR 105 (Summer), 59-63. 
Yerina. ,\nsorge, Peter. PP 9 (Jnne). 43-44. 

Lambert. J. W. DQTR 106 (Fall). 30-34. 

C. Theatre Sf.ason Rf. views 

Adedeji, Joel. The search for an .African tlieatre: 
Ola Rolimi at the Ori Olollum. lle-Ife, Ni- 
geria. TP 11-12 (December). 68-71. 

Audcrjon. Michael. Cordelia Oliver, and Frank 
Lipsius, Edinburgh 72. PP 2 ^November), 50-54. 

Anderson, Michael, Europe; festivals. PP 6 
(March), 60-61. 



Anderson, Michael. The regions. PP 8 (^Lly), 52. 

Ausorge. Peter. Underground explorations: made 
ui LISA, PP 6 (March). 18, 20. 22, 24. 

. Underground e.vplora lions: Wai Games. 

PP 0 (May), 14, 16, 17. 61. 

Brine, Adrian, Donald Holloway, Michael An- 
derson, and Robin Thornber. PP 10 (July). 
70-75. 

Buck, Joan. Tin Pan Alley. PP 3 (December), 
23-25. 

Buriaii, Jarka, Oiomar Krejcas use of the mask. 
TDR 3 (September). 46-56. 

Campos, Chrisiophe. Experiments for the peo- 
ple of Paris. TQ S(Ociober-December), 57-67. 

Colgjui, Gerald. Europe, Dublin Tcstival. PP 8 
(May), 38, 40. 

Cioppo Del, .\iahualpa. Theatre in Uruguay. TP 
11-12 (December), 63-64. 

Don, Bernard. On the tight-rope. TT 11-12 
(Dcceml)er), 10-13. 

F.U. Tlie [ifth All-Poland Festival of Puppet 
Theatres in Opole. TP 4 (April). 37-38. 

Frunkowska, Bozena. The teair siory in Cracow. 
TP 4 (April), 8-9. 

. The Teair Wybrzeze in Gdansk. TP 2 

(February), 7-9. 

Hammond. Jonathan and Peter Ansorge, Fes- 
tival time; Iran. PP 2 (November), 46-49. 

hlammoncl Jonathan. Fringe. PP (December), 
,56-57. 

. Greek National Theatre. PP 9 (June), 

44-45. 

. Mountain freaks. GAM 22, 57-60. 

. World theatre season 72. PP 7 (.\pril), 

24,26. 

. World theatre season 72. PP 8 (May), 

30, 32, 34. 

Hayler, Angy and Donald Holloway. Europe. PP . 

8 (May). 54. 56, 84. 
Holloway, Donald. Adrian Brine, and Franco 

Quadri. Europe. PP 7 (April). 58-60. 86. 
. Europe: Germany, Holland, Italy. PP 9 

(June), 50-52. 59. 
Howard, Roger. China. PP 5 (February), 58, 60. 
Gibbs, Ramona. Pub theatre. PP 12 (September). 

.54-55. 

Itzin. Catherine. Theaticfacts. TQ 6 (April-June), 
94-104. 

. Thcatrcfacts. TQ 7 (July-September), 

, 106-15. 

-. Theatvcfacts. TQ 8 (Octobcr-Decem-' , 

ber). 98-111. 

Klossowicz, Jan. The strange avant-garde. TP 
11-12 (December), 18-21. 

Koenig, Jerzy. A season of sucesses and anxiety. 
TP 1 (January), 6^8, 

Leech. Michael, Hey, mista producer. PP 3 (De- 
cember), 26^27. 
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l.i-iiniwavci. RichuKl K. MtxicD's second city: 

tlic 1971-72 season. L-J R 1 (Fall). 71. 
Lichin, A. J. Theatre iji Czechoslovakia. TQ 6 

(April.Jiuie), 72-79. 
.Nfaiou'itz, Charles. Theatre in London: .Malcolm 

and MacdufT escape into Switzerland. NYT 

(May 7). Sec. 2. 1. 26. 
.Morawiec. Elzbieta. Tlicatrical events. TP 2 

(February), 22-25. 
Midler. Karl-Heinz. A conversation with Benno 

Besson. TP 11-12 (December), 30-33. 
Natanson. Wojciech. Molierc in Poland today. 

TP 9 (September), 14-15. 
Ordaz. Li us. The Argentine theatre of today. 

TP 11-12 (December), 62-63. 
Pontac, Perry. The Feydean farce festival of 

nineteen-nine. PP 7 (April), 47. 
Rischbieter. Henning and Gcorg Hensel. A 

IwvUhI at transition. TP 11-12. (December), 

30-39. 

Rostotsky. Boleslav. Combining theatrical tra- 
<Iitions with new trends. TP 11-12 (Decem- 
ber). 25-27. 

Rostriip. Kaspar. "New tendencies in Scandina- 
vian theatre. TP 11-12 (December). 46-48. 

Ryan. Paul Ryder. Notes on theatre in West 
Germany. TDR 4 (December), 92-99. 



. Olympic Theatre. TDR 4 (December), 

02-91, 

Sadler, Allen. The West. PP 3 (December). 64. 
Schanzer, George O. The Mexican stage in the 

fall of 1971. LTR 2 (Spring). 45-49. 
Sojrliu/.zo. A. • Richard. Dario Fo: puppets for 

proleiarian revolution. TDR I (SejMendjer), 

71-77. 

Siitt, Ken. Ivan How let t, and Michael .Ander- 
soji. The regions. PP 7 (April), 54, 56, 86. 

Thoniber, Robin and Cordelia Oliver. The 
regions. PP 6 (March), 52-53. 

Trilling, Ossia. European festival round-up: 
Vienna. Zurich, and Berlin. DQTR 107 (Win- 
ter). 59-63. 

. Peter Brook in Persia: playing wiih words 

at Persepolis. TQ 5 (January-March). 33-40. 

Wardle, Irving. British theatre in the past fif- 
teen years. TP 11-12 (December). 42-44. 

Waterhouse, Robert. Money and nnisicals. PP 8 
(May). 23-26. 

Wysinska, Elzbieta. Theatrical events. TP 9 
(September), 20-21. 

/adan, Craig. Yeh, but this year is goima be 
different. PP 3 (December), 32-33. 
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ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF SPEECH COMMUNICATION, 1972 

CAL M. LOGUE 
University of Georgia 

Three hundred and eight doctoral dissertation abstracts from thirty-four 
universities are reported In the following pages. The abstracts are distributed 
through eight categories as follows: Instructional Development, 12; Interpersonal 
and Small Group Interaction, 34; Interpretation, 14; Mass Communication, 35; 
Public Address, S3; Rhetorical and Communication Theory, 45; Speech Science, 
63; and Theatre, 52. Space limitations preclude listing abstracts in more than 
one category although the potential of cross-referencing is frequently apparent. 
Hence, each abstract has been placed in the one category in which it appears 
to be most appropriate. In all but a few cases that category was identified by the 
abstract author. 

Unless otherwise noted at the end of the abstract, the dissertation was 
abstracted by its author. Unless a different date appears after the university ci- 
tation, the dissertation was completed during the calendar year 1972. Unless 
otherwise specified, the dissertation was completed in fulfillment of requirements 
for the Ph.D. 



Instructional Development 

Bresee, W. Floyd. An Analysis of Homiletics 
Teaching Methods Advocated by Contempo- 
rnry Homilctlc Authorities in the United 
States. Northwestern U. (1971). 

The purpose of this study was to show how 
foiucniponuy homiletic authorities believe horn- 
ileucs ought to be taught — and why. 

Suggestions of these authorities were weighed 
against six principles of learning as denoted in 
the hypothesis of this study: '*An analysis of 
homiletics teaching methods advocated by out. 
standing homiletic authorities will reveal an 
emphasis on such principles of learning as doing, 
realism, and evaUiution (reinforcement) — and a 
neglect of such principles as motivation, imder- 
suuuling objectives, and consideration of back- 
ground (individuality)." 

.A questionnaire was sent to the chairman of 
the homiletics department in 125 seminaries to 
identify individuals considered by homiletics 
teachers to be authorities on the teaching of 
homiletics, .An instrument was then developed 
to use as a guide for the in depth, personal 
interview wiri: the sixteen homileticians chosen 
as outstanding by iheir peers. Interviews were 
tape-recorded, transcribed, analyzed, and re- 
ported. 



The study indicated these homileticians be- 
lieve that, in practice, doing and evaluation are 
emphasized; however, realism, motivation, un- 
derstanding objectives, and consideration of 
background are neglected. 

. Realism shoidd be improved by sending stu- 
dents out more often to preach in real worship 
situations. Many moder-i homiletics students do 
not imderstand the value and potential of 
preaching and come poorly motivated to preach. 
The teacher must clarify his instructional ob- 
jectives. Couri»'e offerings, individual assign- 
ments and sermon critiques must be flexible 
enough to fit the needs and background of the 
individual student. 

Homiletics needs to stress interdisciplinary 
cooperation, improve intradisciplinary cooper- 
ation, accentuate the dialogic principle, and 
emphasize continuing education. 

Cottrlll, Thomas L. A Comparison of Two 
Methods of Teaching Listening Comprehen* 
sion to College Freshmen. Oklahoma State U. 
Ed.D. 

The primary purpose of this study was to 
experimentally investigate the effectiveness of 
teaching listening comprehension to college 
freshmen by a programmed approach as opposed 
to a conventional approach at different hours 
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o( tlic day, l-ocusiti}; 111)011 ihc listLMjing coin- 
l)rchLMision ability of fvcshuiLMi, tliis Investigation 
Inp(jtIicsi/c(I thai there should he no .signiticinU 
diirereuee in the listening achievement scores 
of students enrolled in the basic speech course 
at Northeastern State College dtic to tlie. niethtid 
of instruction received or tiic time of day at 
whicli tlie instruction was received A secondary 
purpose of the study was to ascertahi the stu- 
dents' attitudes toward tlie instructional method 
they received. 

Tlie findings allowed the following conclusions 
to l)e drawn with a degree of confidence: 1) For 
the present snni)Ie, the Xerox programmed ap- 
proach to teaching listening coniiJiehension to 
CO (lege freshmen is significantly better tiian the 
conventional method. 2) In this i)articular 
sample it would ap|)ear that the best hour for 
presenting listening comprehension material is 
1:00 P.M. with 8:00 not being significantly 
diffeiciit from either 1:00 or 10:00. The 
method of insirnction and time of day the in- 
struction is received do not interact to produce 
a significant effect on the subjects' listening 
acliievcment scores. 4) The students have little 
preference for one instructional method over 
tiie other. 

El Khatib, Omar Ismail. A Functional Plan for 
Professional Training of Broadcasters in I>e* 
veloping Countries. Ohio State U. 

Ft "may be reasonably predicted thai the in- 
crease in demand for broadcast media in the 
tleveloping countries will continue. The future 
level of this demand is related to three major 
factors: growth of population, increasing per 
capita income, and the comparatively greater 
need for the media which a given rise of per 
capita income stimulates in developing coun- 
tries, as compared with developed ones. All 
determinants of future demand work in the 
same direction. 

If social and economic plans of a develophig 
country are to bear fruit, broadcast media 
,shoiild be considered part of the conntry',s basic 
facilities — like roads, electricity, harbors — funds 
for which are invested not merely for immediate 
and identifiable results, but also to promote a 
long-term increase in national production. 
Broadcasting resources should be expected to re- 
stdt in an informed, motivated and skilled 
people leading to the increased availability of 
productive manpower whether in urban or 
rural areas. 

The effective use of the broadcast media, 
however, is possible only if there is a close in- 



tegration of tlie efforts of ad concerned on the 
three levels of planning, production and recep- 
tion of broadcast programs. This requires pro- 
fessional training of both broadcasters and 
nu'tlia users. The number of trained comnnmi- 
c'ati(Mi specialists is still small compared with 
the needs, and should be steadily increased if 
the bvoadciTSt tnedia are to play a major role 
in bringing about change in developing coun* 
tries. The broadcaster must be made aware of 
the role and potential power of mass communi- 
cation in the social system in which Yie lives. 
This awareness is the first ste)) in building the 
.sense of resi)onsibility ivhich is a primary (piali- 
lication of the professional broadca.stcr. 

Hesler, Marjorie W. An Investigation of In- 
structor XJsc of Space. Purdue U. 

Tim study investigated the instructor's use of 
si)ace in the 'si)eecli communication classroom. 
Relationships among instructor's spatial be- 
havior, interpersonal relationship, personality 
characteristics, instructor sex and seating ar- 
rangements were investigated. 

Twenty-four instructors of the basic speech 
communication course and their 452 students 
were studied. Each instructor's .sjjatial behavior 
was measured through the use of a .space ,pb- 
.servation system developed for this study. The 
classroom interpersonal relationship was mea- 
sured by a twenty statement instrument which 
iiulnded four factors: teacher afi'ection, student 
affection, control and inclusion. Three of six 
categories of .space were foimd to have a signifi- 
cant relationship to stiulcnts perception of 
teacher affection, sti.. lent affection, and inclu- 
sion. 

Pers{)nality characteristics of instructors were 
measured by the Mandsley Personality Inventory. 
Results of comparisons of instructor rank on 
personality characteristic and rank in use of 
.sj)ace were non-significant. Test result.s indicated 
that instructors using traditional seating arrange- 
ments w^ere not perceived differeiuly. than were 
instructors using a non-traditional seating ar- 
rangement. Personality scores were found not 
to be related to instructor choice of seating ar- 
rangement. 

Male and female instructors were found to 
use space significantly different. Instructors 
whose students sat in a traditional seating ar- 
rangement used space differently than instructors 
whose students sat in a non-traditional arrange- 
ment. Critical areas of the classroom were 
identified and guidelines were, suggested for 
training teachers. 
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Muidclt, Carol. The Prediction ol Matiicinat. 
ical Achievement £roni Measures of Cogni- 
tive Processes. Nortlnvestcni U. 

Tltis investigation tested ilie inlerichuionships 
among verbaMogical cognitive i)vocesscs. noii- 
verba Upeiceptuai cognitive processes, mailiemat- 
ieal achievement, sex. race, and SI'S levels. The 
predictive ability of eleven variables for the 
mat liemat ical achievement scores of 2\\ llftli 
grade students witliin a racially integrated 
school district was stmlicd. Ten tests of cogni- 
tive processes, developed or a(lai)ted by tlie 
National Umgitndiiial Stndy of Matliennitical 
Abilities {NLSxNlA). and ilie verbal score from 
the Sclujol and College Abih'ties "tests (SCAT) 
were selected as predictors of mathematical 
achievement. 

Multiple correlations were computed to show 
relationships among variables and multiple rc- 
grcssioii e(] nations were developed to determine 
the most efhcieiu variables for use in the pre- 
diction of mathematical achievement. Achieve- 
ment was dedned by the two snbscores of the 
Sequential Tests of Edncatiotial Progress (STEP) 
.Mathematics Test. 

The null hypothesis that there is no signifi- 
cant difference between the two components 
of intellectual activity (nonverbal-perceptual 
cognitive, processes and verbal-logical cogtiitive 
processes) in predicting mathematical achieve- 
ment at the fifth grade level was supported. 
Fnrtheruuiro, results indicated that both com- 
ponents arc significantly good predictors for 
determining mathematical comi^utation and 
mathematical basic concepts (P<.01). 

Other results indicated that girls did signifi- 
cantly better than boys (P<.01). whites did 
significantly Jiettcr than blacks (P<.Oni), and 
there was no significant dilTerence among socio- 
economic levels. However, the interaction of SES 
and race was ixho very significaut (P<.00l). 
None of ibe din"erences lietwien multiple cor- 
relations was sigtn'/iratU. 

Implications for teachers of general mat he- ' 
matics as ^\•cll as for teachers of students with 
mathematical learning disabilities were included 
for theory, diagnosis, and teaching strategies. 

Rntliffci Sharon A. \ Comparative Analysis of 
Selected Methods Textbooks, Curriculum 
Guides, and Student Textbooks Intended for 
Use in Teaching the High School Basic 
Speech Course. Wayne State U. 

The purpose of this study was to provide a 
comparative analysis of seven hardback speech 
methods textbooks, twelve tunicitlum gm'des 



totally devoted to speech and recommended by 
siiite departments of education, seven hardback 
.'iHulent textbooks for high school basic speech 
courses (published since 1%;");, aiul selected 
journal articles published in ThcSfwcch Teach- 
t'.r (January, 19(55 lluough March. i97ii) and 
the Oecember. 1972, issue of the lUdietiu of Ihc 
Xatianal Asaociatidn of Secondary School Pwh 

In general, there appeared to be few dilfer- 
euces among the publications with the excep- 
tion of differences in exiensiveness of coverage 
and the inclusion or exclusion of a t()i>ic. Two 
ma jor trends a i) pea red to emerge in all textual 
materials: the tendency to include communica- 
tion theory and to involve students in course 
I)lamiing The trend toward the inclusion of 
communication theory appeared to generate re- 
lated trends within each type of publication 
but not necessarily across all three types. For 
examidc, trends appeared to emerge toward: I) 
defining communication as a receiver-oriented 
I^rocess; 2) including communication theory in 
the orientation unit; 3) emphasizing semantics; 
4) shifting informal group commuDJCiitioj) (in- 
troductions, conversation, and interviews) from 
llie orientation unit to later units or climinatuig 
it; f)) including small group theory in the dis- 
cussion unit; 6) placing less emphasis on de- 
livery; and 7) describing intra persona I, inter- 
I)ersonai, and public communication (discussion, 
parliamentary debate, and mass communication) 
as content, of the basic speech course. The pro- 
fessional journal article appeared to serve the 
IMivpose of a method for helinng icachci'S keep 
abreast of current treiuls in si^eccli education. 

Roberts, Churchill L. The Effects of Self-con- 
frontation. Role Playing, and Response Feed- 
back on the Level of Self-esteem. U. Iowa 
(1971). 

The inirpose of this study was to investigate 
some of tile ways in which .seir-eslccm might 
be enhanced. Two vidcotai^e treatments (a play- 
back and no playback condition), two role i)lay- 
ing treatments (a high status and low status 
coiulition), and three reinforcement or feedback 
treatnu-'Uis (a positive reinforccmctu. a negative 
reinforcement, aiul a no reinforcement condi- 
tion), were employed. 

It was reasoiu:il that if a sid)jcct*s videotaped 
performance in some type of role playing situa- 
tion were i^ositively or tiegatively appraised by 
a credible ?ov\rce. his svU^se<]uent change in self- 
esteem woidd be greater if he were allowed to 
see a i^layback of the performance than if he 
received the appraisal without a playback. It 
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was also predicted tliat self-esteem would vary 
positively as a function of the form (positive or 
negative) of response feedback. Tiic t!iird hy- 
pothesis was that subjects who played a high 
status role would make more positive changes 
in self -esteem than subjects who j)Iuye(l a low 
status role. 

Sul)jects were selected from vocutiottal classes, 
ajul a practice job ituerview .ser\ed as a tneans 
of studying tlic three independent varialjles. 
Two self-esteem criterion mens u res were used, 

*Ih.e results showed that only the second 
.hypothesis could i)e confirmed. EEowever, sub- 
jects who received a viiluotapc p!ayl)uck of ilieir 
performance perceived the prnclice as signifi- 
lantly more helpful tli:in subjects who ilid noi 
n-ceivo a playl);u:k. .Also, subjects who played 
:i hi.uli. .status role foinid the exi)orieuce niean- 
iu'»ful only when they, were allowed to see a 
playback of their performance. 

Steplieusou, Stephen J. A Multivariate Analysis 
of F;\ct(U's Predictive of Attitude Change in 
u Speech Situation. U. Michigan. 

'flu? purpose of the study was to investigate 
attitude i>henomena in speech classroom settings. 
Tw(). additional purposes emerged: to develop 
■aprop-iaie nica.suring instruments to measure 
tlu' audience ptieep lions of speaker dyiumiisni 
and authoritaiivcness and the aiulience-orionted 
variables of topic relevancy and iopic-.«pecific 
coulideuce, and to analyze the role of these 
variables in communication outcomes. 

The authoriiativeness instrument was con- 
strucird and . refined on the basis of two factor 
analy-es and item-analyses procedures and tlien 
experimentally tested for its predictive power. 
Similar procedures were followed in constnic- 
riug the relevancy and confidence instruments. 
[Mually, scales for the measurement of dynamism 
and attitude were selected from semantic dif- 
feieuiial scales which had i)cen subjected to 
factor analysis. 

Results demonstrated sign ifi cam attitude gain 
<coYo dilfurences between cxperimctual and con- 
trol groups. Large differential relevancy leveEs 
were attained, but relevancy did not have the 
dominant influence suggested/ by some theorists. 

.'Utcr the preattitudc measure, tJic best pre- 
dictors of attitude change were as follows: 
authovitativencss on a civil disobedience topic, 
dynamism on agriculture, and relevancy on drip 
dry clothes. These findings and others pointed 
to an important conclusion of the study: vari- 
able interaction was strongly influenced by topic. 
The influence of topic seemed to be a result 
of .something other than "relevancy of topic" 



as it did not account for the residts. These re- 
sults suggest an additional important variable, 
not measured in this study, whicli infhicnces 
attitude change. 

Ternent,' William A. CoHege Student Percep- 
tions of College Course Relevance. Ohio State 
U. 

This study investigated siudeni i)erceptions 
of college learning situations to better . under- 
stand what is meant when college courses are 
called "irrelevant," 

(leorge Rulley's repertory grid research in- 
strument was usetl U) study student group.s. The 
.study s(Uight to define constructs uscil in con- 
cludiurf relevance ami to determine how stu- 
dents use those constructs in defining relevance. 

This study found the "issue" of relevance 
active for only one-third of the student sample, 
Afoiuover. when oj)end)le, the issue was of 
lecoudary (»r lc.s.ser concern, save one case. Hence, 
rcles a nnj of college courses was asses.sed as not 
inescntly an issue meriting delilumie, intensive 
educator concern. 

Primary concerns of those students interested 
iu relevance ceiuer on the liiiman aspects of 
tiie learning situation. Thev are concerned 
about the commitment and sincerity of the in- 
strucior with respect to attitudes and actions 
in dealing with students and in demonstrated 
dedication to his subject, .\nother major iu- 
teresi is having a problem oriented learning situ- 
ation where students may develop iiulividnal 
objective and .subjective meanings related to the 
.subject matter. 

While this study offers a view of the meaning 
of fource relevance to college students, it docs 
not yield data that should be used to con- 
st rtict learning situation alternatives. The study 
outcomes .stiggest that much of the literature' 
o\(rremphasizcs the "issue** of relevance of 
(■(diuge courses and that most contemporary 
alternatives designed to make learning situa- 
tions "relevant** (as opposed to the purported 
irrelevance of traditional approaches) are of far 
moiL* interest to their proponents, opponents, 
and ed]icationaI policy makers than to -the stu- 
dents whose aberrations are supposed to have 
made them necessary. 

Tut tic, George E. Devcfopnicnt and Evaluation 
of ProTTamed Instruction Material . in Speech 
Composition for Secondary Education. U. 11* 
linoi.s. 

The purpose of this study was; to develop 
programed material in speech communication 
for the secondary level and to experimentally 
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tciit the material to mcuMiic it.s ullcct on ic- 
tcntion and on learner attitude. 

The programed text was prepared from a 
content matrix in scramble hook form using 
branching and linear frames. Tluee forms of a 
testing instrument were prepared with satis- 
factory equivalent form reliability. Tliree luin- 
(Ircd. sixty-four high school sophomores at a 
large suburban high schoo) were placed in 
control and experimental intact groups. 

The data revealed that experimental groups 
performed better than control groups totally 
and at different ability levels. The difference 
was statistically significanr on the posttest. Re- 
tention over time was tested with a delayed 
postte.'.t. Residual scores indicated initial learn- 
ing and retention was higher in students of high- 
er ability. 

The observation of data from opinion and 
time utilization surveys suggested that students 
felt the material was helpful and required less 
time to complete. 

Whttaker, Bailey Bowcn. An Empirical Study 
of Self-Feedback During Speech Communica- 
tion. U. Southern California. 

The general purpo.se of the study was to in- 
vestigate the nature of self- feedback (stimuli 
received from himself as a speaker speaks 
aloud) its overt manifestations, and its re- 
lation to .speech production. 

The research design included iwo main parts. 
First, the researcher gathered tape recordings 
of 100 persons speaking in common speech situ- 
ations (lectures, conversations, radio-TV inter- 
views). The sample was weighted toward well- 
educated, experienced speakers; the conservative 
rationale being to make it difficult to fnul non- 
fluencies, mispronunciations, grammatical mis- 
take.s. etc. In analyzing these tapes, the investi- 
gator further restricted himself to "obvious" 
instances of overtly detectable signs of .self- 
feedback relative to the preceding sentence or 
part of a sentence. Despite these deliberate 
constraints, 226 instances were documented, at 
least one > from each of the 100 subjects; these 
were arbitrarily laljeled "Base Saniijle." Two 
things were derived from these data: a taxonomy 
for the discovered "immediate* self- feedback 
instances, and a list of major questions about 
self-feedback which required the gathering of 
additional data of different kinds. 

.•\ principal conclusion of the study: Itistances 
of immediate self- feedback in the Base Sample 
were judged to be common rather than rare; 
evidence from the Supplementary Data justified 
the additional term, pervasive. 



White, Opal T. The Mexican American Sub. 
culture: A Study in Teaching Contrastive 
Sounds in English and Spanish. U. Okla* 
honia. 

The Mexican American subculture in the 
Southwest departs from the typical assimilation 
and accidturation patterns that have for many 
years successfully tvansfonned many diver.sc 
foreign people into the mainstream of American 
life. In large part, this lack of assimilation is 
due to the persistence of the use of Spanish 
among the Mexican Americans. 

This study analyzes the reasons for this per- 
sistence of Spanish and the resulting educational 
problems in Texas. A review and evaluation 
jis. given the special programs implemented in 
^Texas to better educate the Mexican American 
child. Theories of language acquisition and 
methods of teaching a second language are re- 
viewed. The study presents a simplified version 
of English phonetics and contrastive points in 
Spanish phonetics that could be used in a course 
for Speech for the Classroom Teacher for pro- 
spective teachers who have no Spanish language 
background and a limited knowledge of English 
phonetics. This includes a discussion of the 
structure of soimd systems and presents con- 
trastive studies of the phoneme of both English 
and Spanish and the intonation patterns of the 
two languages as related to stress,' pitch, and 
juncture. 

Young, Robert Q. An Experimental Investiga* 
tion of Reading and Listening Comprehension 
and of the Use*'' of Re ad ability Formulas as 
Measures of Llstcnability. Ohio. U. 

The purposes of this study were to compare 
reading comprehension with listening compre- 
hension and to as.sess the use of readability 
formulas as listenability formulas. 

Experimental subjects either heard a tape of 
fourteen messages at 175 wpm or read the mes- 
sages presented one line at a time on film at 
175 wpm. All sufjjects took tfie Rossiter Listen- 
ing Test immediately after hearing or reading 
the messages and also one week later and rated 
the interestingne.ss and difficulty of each mes- 
sage. Control subjects read the messages from 
printed pages and took the test. Readability 
analysis of each message was done using the 
Flesch and the Dale-Chall formulas. 

The results of the study were as follows: 1) 
There was no difference between readers and 
listeners on the Rossiter test either immediately 
after hearing or reading the messages or one 
week later. 2) Reader and listener scores de- 
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creased about the same amount from the im- 
mediate test to the later test. 3) There was a 
higher correlation between hiterestiiigness ratr 
iugs and listener scores tlian between dilliculty 
ratings and listener scores, but there was a 
higher corrclatioi. between difficnlty ratings 
and reader scores .:han between interestingness 
ratings and reader scores, 4) Interestingness rat- 
ings and (lifliculty ratings of each message cor- 
related higlily. 5) There was a high correlation, 
between readability formula scores and listener 
test scores. 6) There was no correlation between 
rca(Uibility formula scores and either of the 
ratings: 7) There was no diircrcuce between 
film reader stores and control reader scores. 8) 
The test used was reliable. 

Yousef, Fathi Salaama. Cross-Cultural Social 
Connnnnicative Behavior: Egyptians in the 
U.S. V. Minnesota. 

The research is the result of the resi)oiises of 
127 Egyptians in the U.S. to a questionnaire 
devised by tUv. researcher and l)ased on observ- 
able .social* behavior isolates combined to form 
related^ set5. The data elicited in response to 
iliat .>itnational approach show consistent under- 
lying themes of behavior patterns. 

Three areas 'of cross-cultttral social communi- 
cati\e behavior are examined in this study: 
guest-host relatiotisliips in terms of greeting 
behavior, visiting behavior, and expression of 
,iTraciousnc.s.s and hospitality: e.\pression of 
pleasure during public functions; and time 
orientation in terms of social time and business 
time. 

The study concludes a major pattern of mu- 
tual dependence tnidcrlies social interaction be- 
tween Egyptians in the U,S, The inieractants 
view their roUitionships in terms of guest-host 
roles W'liU situational expectations and territorial 
obligations on the part of each. A high premium 
in the relationships is set on the manifestation 
and !)ractice of hospitality, generosity, and 
large.?se. 

Two sub-themes of the pattern arc reflected 
in the expression of pleasure during public 
functions and in social time behavior. In public 
functions the perfomied-audience relationship 
assumes the dimensions oF a guest- host interac- 
tion, and social time behavior reflects the same 
roles as if in an openhouse context. Business 
time, however, is viewed in definite and precise 
terms. 

In interaction with .Americans the respondents' 
behaviors seem to be a fnnction of their knowl- 
edge and degree of assimilation in the U.S. cul- 
ture. 



Interpersonal and 
Small Group Interaction 

Anton, Paul. The Relative Rcinrorccment Ef- 
fects of Action»Oriented Words and Non-Ac. 
t ion Oriented Words. Ohio U. 

.\n elFort was made to apply Premack's princi- 
|)Ies of relative rellc.x strength to reinforcement 
effects in written verbal language behavior. It 
was hyi)othesized that action l)ehavit)r as repre- 
sented by action -oriented written langiutge 
(verbs) would be more reinforcing than non- 
action-oriented written language (nouns) in a 
differentially reinforced learning situation. 

Using a pre-e.xperimentai J)rete.st-p05tte.si tic- 
signed a series of verb -associated and noun- 
associated consonant-initiated and vowcl-initi- 
ated letter-pairs (nonsense syllables) were pre- 
sented to Ss (all undergraduates at Ohio Uni- 
versity) ill a prepared task booklet. The task 
I)oc)klets were designed to provide each subject 
with i^rocedures containing all appropriate con- 
ditions of the study. .Vs resi)ons;es were recorded 
directiv on the ^^ooklct and were admhusiered 
in one sitting to all Ss. 

No statistically significant differences were 
.foinul between action -word reiuforcer.s and non- 
act ion- word rein forcers. Thus, in this situation, 
act ion -words were no more reinforcing than 
lion-act ion -words. However, it was discovered 
that there was a very significant preference for 
torisorianr-initintcd letter-pairs. Heiug more prob- 
ably, they were apiirenily more reinforcing than 
vowel-initiated letter- pairs or associated verbs 
or nouns. 

Though action and achievement arc character- 
istic of the American way of life, action -oriented 
words (e.g., verbs) simply did not reflect this 
fact when used oiU of context as in thi.s study. 
.As m:tny Ss noted, various impressions shaped 
their responses to the words used in the study 
rather than their "meaning" which probably 
would have reflected expected culturally con- 
dition(.'d behavior. 

Beltran, Luis R. Communication in Latin 
America: Persuasion for Status Quo or For 
National Development? Michigan State U. 

Organized social communication ha.s been per- 
ceived as highly instrumental hi the attainment 
of national development. This study explores 
the question with reference to the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, seeking to define whether com- 
munication in them — especially the area of 
mass media operation — indeed serves develop- 
ment, is indifferent to it or works counter it. 
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The meaning of development to which the 
writer subscribes is broader than material growth 
and economic advancement; he regards these 
phenomena merely as instruments for the at- 
tainment of dignity, freedom and justice for 
all human beings. And it is in the light of 
that perspective that he appraises communica- 
tion in Latin America. 

The study starts with a brief review of gen- 
eralizations about the relationship between com-^ 
munication and development and of propositions 
pertinent to the specific roles that communica- 
tion is seen able to perform in the service of 
development. It describes summarily the struc- 
ture of Latin .American society, stressing acute 
concentration of power in a minority as a key 
factor explanatory of the present state of under- 
development of that region. It then describes 
ihe coticomitant phcnomenoti of Latin America's 
economic, political and cultural subordination 
io the United States of America. 

Bhowmik, Dilip K. Differences in Heterophily 
and Connnutiication Inegration Between- 
Modern and Traditional Indian Villages in 
Two Types of Dyadic Encounter* Michigan 
State V. 

■ The dissertation deals with two major issues 
related to interpersonal communication: heter- 
ophily among interacting dyads; and communi- 
cation integration in information -seeking and 
friendship communication. 

Heterophily .is measured as the absolute dif- 
ference between interacting individuals on se- 
lected variables. After obtaining each dyad's 
heterophily scores on selected variables, factor 
analysis was done to determine the heterophily 
dimensions. Thus, three heterophily dimensions 
emerged: status heterophily, change contact 
heterophily and movie exposure heterophily. 

Of the six hypotheses, only two were sup- 
ported by the data: 1) There is a greater degree 
of heterophily with respect to certain relevant 
attributes among dyads engaged in informa- 
tion-seeking communication than in friendship 
communication. 2) Communication integration 
in friendship communication is higher in more 
mudcrn viiiages than in more traditional vil- 
lages. 

The most significant finding to come from the 
study concerns the stability in the use of trans- 
action types, as measured by a deviation from 
an expected random distribution score, and the ^ 
fact that the non-Civil Defense topic involved 
a more rigid use of certain transactions than did 
the other topics, ■ 

Suggestions for further research relate to a 



re-(!efinition of relational communication com- 
plementarity using a set of predictions based on 
actual relational and transaction data, and mea- 
suring the reward aspect of communication be- 
haviors that might be enacted for certain initi- 
ating behaviors. 

Bobula, James Andrew. The Hospital Nurse: 
Her Self-Perceptions as Professional and as 
Connuunicator. Ohio State U. 

This study investigated the perceptions of 
nurses at Grandview Osteopathic Hospital in 
Dayton Ohio, regarding the nature of pro- 
fessional competence in nursing, the character 
of their personal styles of nursing at present, 
I he styles of nursing they would Hke to develop, 
and the function of communication in hospital 
nursing. 

George A. Kelley's Psychology of Personal 
Constructs served as the theory and his repertory 
grid research instrument served as the meth- 
odology for this study. A nursing-oriented grid 
instrument, developed from preliminars' inter- 
views,' was evaluated and found acceptable in a 
pilot study. The major data gathering involved 
a test, a two-month interval, and a retest using 
the nursing- oriented grid instrument. Forty-six 
interviews were conducted in the major study. 

The repertory grid interview data became 
the input for a series of factor analyses. Anal- 
ysis of the group as a whole (R-factor analysis) 
disclosed that the nurses perceive two basic 
components in nursing performance: interper- 
sonal relationships and professional responsi- 
bility. Analysis of the correlations between the 
individual nurses (Q-factor analysis) disclosed 
a more precise typology consisting of the follow- 
ing six nurse images: charismatic supervisor, 
profession-oriented independent, profession-or- 
iented teamer, participant leader, team-oriented, 
and pat.ient-oriented independent. 

The nursing types provide the contemporary 
description of nurse self- percept ions for which 
this study was undertaken. These types indicate 
that integration is taking place among nursing 
images which earlier studies found to be inde- 
pendent. This trend toward integration suggests 
that earlier conflicts over the proper character 
of nursing are ceasing to be major personal 
problems for today's nurses. 
. With regard to the function of communica- 
tion in nursing, this research found that nurses 
identify communication skill primarily with the 
effective transmission of task-oriented messages 
by credible sources of information and secon- 
ibiily with the ability to establish rapport with- 
in the staff. 
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Chiik, David wniiain. Opinion Leadership, 
Group Discussion, and Group Acceptance of 
a Persuasive Television Message. U. Iowa, 

The purpose was to explore effects of two 
fi'iius of intCTpersonal innuence — endorsement 
by an opinion leader and iliscussion — on accep- 
lancc of :i conntcr-attinulinal television message. 

The theoretical rationale was based on small 
oroiip rcsfarcli. media for inn studies, and other 
descriptive mass media studies. It was liypothc- 
si/.ed thai: a peer leader's eiulorsemenl of a 
count er-attitudinal mass media message would 
increase the persuasiveness of. the message more 
tliati a prestige leader's eiulorsement; a prestige 
leatlrr's endorsement woulil make the message 
nunc peisnusive than when there was lU) endorse- 
inetu: group discussion following an opinion 
(ea tier's endorsement of a count er-attitudinal 
mass media message would decrease the opinion 
h adcr's hillnencc on acceptance of the message; 
discussion would increase reteiuion of informa- 
tion . 

Eigiiteen groups were used in the experiment 
wiih three in each of six experimental cotuli- 
tions (N = ir>0). A videotaped film against mari- 
juana was endorsed two days after beitig shown 
by a prestige or peer opinion leader except in 
the coiurol treatment. Half the groups who 
heard rhc respective endorsements aiul half the 
control groups discussed the message. AU dis- 
cnssions were led by the experimenter. 

While these exploratory liypotheses were not 
generally supported, tlie results of the stUfly 
conrtrmed fhat interpersonal influence augments 
tile i>crsnasivc effects of a couiuer-attitndinal 
,nia:s media message. It can be predicted that 
gr(Mip discussion following exposure to a mes- 
sage, endorsement by an opinion leader, or a 
combination of peer leader or prestige leader 
endorsement followed by discussion Will increase 
the persuasive effects of a television message. 

Di Salvo, Vincent S. A Multivariate Analysis 
of Variance Investigation of the Effects, of 
Information Processing Ability, Amount "of 
Task Relevant Information and Group Cli. 
mate on Group Behavior. Bowling Green 
.State U. (1971). 

This study was based upor? the proposition 
tliat the effects of group composition on satis- 
faction Juid performance is dependent upon the 
.situational constraints confronting the group. 
Two strategies were implemented. The first 
considered the behavior of the group to be a 
function of the individuals making up the 
group The second suggested attempts at achieve- 
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ing a "goodness-of-fit" between individual ami 
task. It was hypothesized that groups vary in 
their sensitivity and rcspon.se among individuals. 

Three independent variables were established. 
First, each indivichuil was classified according to., 
the structure of his cognitive system. Monuigen- 
cous groups were composed in which me tubers 
were cognitively complex or cognitively simple. 
The other two iiulepeiulent variables were two 
situational constraiius: the task ^vhich was di- 
vided into high infornuuion and low itdbrma- 
tion treatments, aiul the **climate" wMuch was 
leveled into structured aiul ttnstiitctnred work 
methods. Subjects were given post -discussion 
questionnaires designed to elicit satisfaction 
resjionses along seven dimensions. Each group'.s 
task product was judged along three dimensions. 
The data collected were analyzed by meatis of 
two separate multivariate analysis of variance 
tests, 

Tl\e results showed tliat of the seven satis- 
faction responses, the following oiU!S Were most 
sensitive to detecting significant diffcretices: sat- 
isfaction responses along seven dimensiotis. Each 
group's task product was judged along duee 
diniensions. The data collected were analyzed by 
means of two seperate midtivariate analysis of 
variance tests. 

The results sliowed that of the seven satisfac- 
tion responses, the following ones were most 
sensitive to detecting significant differences: sat- 
isfaction with the task, confidence in task ptod- 
uct and satisfaction with co-workers. T!ie sitnui- 
ta neons analysis of the performance merisvues 
indicate that people involvement ami action 
orientation were most sensitive to detecting 
significant differences. 

Faicione, Raymond L. A Correlational Anaiy.sis 
of Communication Variables and Satisfaction 
with Inmiediate Supervision in a Large In* 
dustrial Organization. Kent State U. 

The purpose of this study was to aiudyze the 
relationships among the degree of perceiveci 
trust in su])erior-subordinate relationships, the 
degree of subordinate participation in decision- 
making and subordinate .satisfaction with im» 
mediate supervision. The study was also de- 
signed to determine the role of perceived super- 
visor credibility as it relates to subordinate sat- 
isfaction with immediate supervision. A final 
purpose of the study was an analysis of the 
''communication climate," dealing specifically 
with: feedback permissiveness, feedback respon- 
siveness, feedback perceptiveness, communication 
reciprocity. 
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. The study may be characterized as a descrip- 
tive-analytical study of data gathered from 145 
respondents across four interrelated df apartments 
in a large industrial organization by means of 
personally administered group questionnaires 
and individual interviews. 

Statistically significant relationships were 
found to exist between subordinate satisfaction 
with immediate supervision and all of the above 
variables except feedback permissiveness. A par- 
ticularly high relationship was existent between 
subordinate satisfaction and perceived supervisor 
credibility, particularly with the safety factor. 

In all four departments there was evidence of 
supervisors behaving in ways consistent with the 
basic premises of McGregor's Theory Y. Whether 
these lichaviors were exemplary of a conscious 
adoption of such a philosophy was impossible 
to determine by the data. The findings also sup- 
ported McGregor's Theory Y in that perceptions 
of trust and perceptions of sincere concern for 
one's welfare were based on a high degree of 
subordinate participation in decision making 
and reciprocal interpersonal relationships be- 
tween superiors and subordinates. 

Fox, Denamae D. The Influence of Perception 
Training on Conununication Between Pol* 
arized Groups of Officers and Inmates at the 
Colorado Women's Correctional Institution. 
U. Colorado. 

The purpose of this research was to deter- 
mine the degree to which training in percep- 
tion could improve communication between 
polarized groups. 

The general hypothesis tested was that a 
curvilinear relationship exists between the time 
of contact between representatives of polarized 
groups and positive evaluation. Empirical hy- 
potiiescs tested were that initial contact between 
polarized groups is negative, continued limited 
contact wiihout intervention of planned train* 
ing results, in deterioration to a more negative 
level of evaluation than that manifest in the 
initial contact, and that continued contact with 
the intervention of training reverses the nega- 
tive trend resulting in more positive evaluations. 

Seven inmates and seven officers were selected 
as the experimental group, and fourteen mem- 
bers of the institution served as the control 
group. Subjects engagec' in twelve encounters 
in which tliey first received no training, then 
received training involving understanding and 
applicatioti of communication principles to 
situations within the prison. 

Two measures tested the hypotheses utilizing 
a bcforc-and-after test design. One was a seman- 



tic differential test of subjects' perceptions of 
the opposing group. The other was an analysis 
of communication behavior as viewed on video 
tape by a team of competent judges. 

There was no evidence of intergroup per- 
ception change. Thus that hypothesis was not 
accepted. 

There was support for the hypothesis relative 
to communication behavior. 

These findings suggest that change agents 
should not expect positive communication from 
merely bringing together polarized groups. That 
positive interaction can occur with training 
suggests the possibility of fruitful areas of re- 
search relative to commimication between polar- 
ized groups. 

Guimaraes, Lytton L. Communication Integra* 
tion in Modern and Traditional Social Sys- 
tems: A Comparative Analysb Across Twenty 
Communities of Minas Gerab, Brazil. Mich- 
igan State U. 

The central focus of the present study was on 
communication integration, defined as the degree 
tO; which the subsystems and individual units 
of a communication system are structurally in- 
terconnected via interpersonal channels. Com- 
munication integration was measured through 
sociometric choices given by respondents in 20 
Brazilian communities on a criterion concerned 
with formal friendship. 

The sociometric data obtained werp fed into 
a computer that provides an index of communi- 
cation integration for each community. This 
index correlated positively with innovativeness, 
defined as the degrr^ to which an individual 
adopts new ideas relatively earlier than others 
in his social system. 

Results of correlations between communica- 
tion integration and selected intra-system and 
extra-system modernization variables show that 
none of the intra-system variables (interpersonal 
trust, social participation, opinion leadership 
concentration) contribute significantly to com- 
miMitcatton integration, or vice-versa. Most of 
the extra- system variables (mass media exposure, 
external contacts, change agents contacts) do 
contribute significantly for the integration of the 
communication system, or vice-versa. 

The findings suggest a model according to 
which a system's internal inputs are "weakly ' 
related to communication integration and mod- 
ernization, while its external inputs are "strong- 
ly" related to these same variables. It is argued* 
however, that certain intrinsic characteristics 
of n social system (its degree of openness and 
capability for reorganization) may be directly 
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rcl:iiL'(l to its degree of ( oiniiuinic-aiion iiu eola- 
tion, ntul hence, inodernuntion. AtUlitional ic- 
seaveh is suggested to explore funher l!ie rcla- 
tiotisliips of intiu-systein and eMni-syst in vnri- 
ubles with communication integration and mod- 
ern i/ation. 

Haru'ood, Philip J. An Experimental Study of 
the Effect on .Mc.vsage Conipreheiii^ion of 
Genera tor- Perccivcr Simiiarity in Organiza- 
tiotnil Skills. Ohio U. 

This study iu vest iga ted tlie etiect of two mes- 
.sai{es, L'ach of which incorporate/! and cmphn- 
si/ed particular skill ciitejzories identified in 
Torni S of tiie Goycr OriranitatUm of Ideas T est 
(COiT), on conipreliension. 

Tht; enipn'ical Iiypotheses were; 

1) .Subjects scoring in the upper quartile on 
items dealing with Coiuponeut/Sccpiential Rc- 
hiiionslnps {I'actor One) of tlie <lOfT (Form S) 
will scort- significantly higher than lower quar- 
tile std)jfcts on the innniuliate and dcUiyetl 
aclministraiions of tlie comprclicnsiou test deal- 
ing with materials from tlie message stressing 
the Factor One Skill cvuegory of Component 
Relaiionships, 

2) Subjects .scoring in rhc upper quartile on 
items dealing with Matcrial-to-Purposc/Transi- 
tioiuil Relationships (Factor Two) of the COIT 
{.V(m\\ S) will score significantly higher than 
lower quartile subjects ou the immediate and 
delayed administrations of the coini)rchension 
te>:t concerned with materials from the message 
emphasising tlie Factor Two skill categories. 

The COIT (Form S), administered to thirty- 
four university basic speccli sections, identified 
tlie upper and lower quartilcs in each of the 
test's two facKu'S. The class sections were tlien 
rautlomly presented via tape recording with 
one of the two versions of an informational 
nii'S'Nge which contiiine(I the same information, 
but varied lo ibe extent each stressed one of 
the C'tOlT factor f;kill categories. The subjects 
were then exposed to a message comprehension 
trst. folio wetl by a tlelayed administration two 
weeks later 

'Fwo-facior factorial ajialyscs of variance were 
cmi)loyed. Both of the above empirical hy- 
potheses were confirmed, suggesting that similar- 
ity in organizational skills facilitates sharing 
in gcncrator-pcrcciver communication 

Hi!pert, Fred P. Jr. The Relationship of Status 
Crystallization, Orientation to Interaction, 
and Social Disengagement to Specific Satis- 
factions of Aged Community Volunteers. XJ. 
Oregon. 



Focused on a sub-popidatiou of the elderly, 
t.he simly explores the conmninication needs and 
puuerns of individiuils within a setiior citizen 
vohinteer organization. Two research (]tiestions 
guide the inquiry: what influence do status 
crystallization and social disengagi'nient have on 
the expressed communication and life satisfac- 
tion of the volunteers, and are there significant 
differences in orientation to interaction based 
upon sex ami staiiis crystallization comparisons 
which I)ear on the kinds of volunteer activities 
ilesired and accepted by aged volunteers? 

Research on social disengagemetu. volnnieer 
organizations, and status crystallization, is in- 
tegrated in an extension of "grounded theory." 
Tliirteen related lesearch hypotlieses are arrayed 
for testing w'itli reliable instruments. 

The study can be classified as a non-experi- 
mental, field-survey, case study. Extended in- 
terviews with organizational and advi,sory board 
St a IF members, archival researcli. and dense 
.sampling of tlie 2i28 meniljers in structured in- 
terviews, provide the data for the stiidy. 

No support is found for the hypotheses that 
U)W status crystallization volunteers are signifi- 
cantly more disengaged, manifest a more in- 
strucental orientation to social interaction, evi- 
dence less life satisfaction and communication 
satisfaction than high status crystallization vol- 
unteers. Similar lintlings are reported related 
to sex. 

Extcmlfd analysis also provides no ,snpport for 
either the status crystallization theory of social 
disengagement or the aging theory of di.sengage- 
ment. 

Tentative qualifications of status crystalliza- 
tion theory applied to retired individuals, al- 
truistically motivated volunteers, and women 
are i:)roposcd. Moreover, a refined instrument 
operational izing status cry.stallization and so- 
cioeconomic status in a com!)ined orilinal .scale 
is tlevelopod for use in future research. 

Hunt, Gary T. Communication, Institutional 
Satisfaction, and Participative Decison-Mak- 
ing at Three American Colleges. Purdue U. 

This is an analytical and correlational study 
which investigated "communication satisfaction," 
"institutional satisfaction," and '\style of deci- 
,sjon-making** arnong administrators, faculty 
members, and students at three colleges. Re- 
putedly at each of the three colleges a different 
degree of i^articipative decision-making (PDM) 
was present in the college's governance system. 
Faculty members and students, reportedly, par» 
ticipated fully on all academic decisions at the 
college with the most PDM. Data for the study 
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wcvc collected by means of ii (jucstiotinairc given 
to samples of faculty members and students and 
by interviews with college administrators. 

Among the major frndings were: 1) "Com- 
nimiic'itton satisfaction" and "iiL^^titiuional satis- 
Taction'* were highest among all subjects grouixs 
at the college with- the most PDNf. 2) "Com- 
mnnication s;itisfaction" and "institutional sat- 
isfaction" were higher among administrators 
than among faculty members and students. H) 
Kacntty members and students, at all three col- 
leges, wanted more opportunities to participate 
in the decision-makuig processes of their in- 
stitutions. 4) Administrators rated the com- 
mnniratiou environment at their colleges more 
favorably than did faculty members and stu- 
dents. *)) Positive statistically significant correla- 
tions (ranging from .10 to .41) were found be- 
tween "communication satisfaction" and **in- 
Htitntional satisfaction." 

Kcliey, Clifford W. A Multivariate Analysis of 
Task, Structure, Transparency and Interper- 
sonal Attraction in Small Groups. Bowling 
Green State U. 

The purposes of the present study were to in- 
crease tlie sensitivity of the Jonrard Self-Dis- 
closure Questionnaire and examine the relation- 
ships between task structure and transparency 
on measures of interpersonal attraction, reveal- 
ingness, and task sitccess. 

.\ 2 X 2 extreme groups factorial design re- 
solved to two levels of task structure (structured 
and imstriictured) and two levels of transparency 
(high and low). Eighty male subjects from an in- 
troductory speech course at Bowling Green 
Slate University were assigned to one of four 
experimental treatments on the basis of trans- 
parency pretest .scores. Factor analysis of the 
JsnX) operatioualized transparency as a dimen- 
sion of the disclosability of topics associated with 
per.son:il sexuality. Task structure was defined in^ 
tt*rms of Shaw's task qua task classification sys- 
tem. Byrne's IiUerpersonal Judgment Scale 
constituted the attraction criterion in addition 
to a single reveal ingne.ss measure constructed 
for this study (p = 7 variates). Error associated 
with task success measures precluded statistical 
compari.sons between groups. Multivariate and 
univariate analysis of variance, regression anal- 
ysis, and discriminant analysis were conducted 
on the seven-variable system labeled "Inter- 
personal Competence." 

Results of the study suggested: 1) factor in- 
variance for the sexuality dimension of the 
JSDQ; 2) a positive (btit weak) correlation be* 
twccn transparency and revealingness; 3) greater 



interpersonal attraction-competence among low 
tiansi)arent.< in unstructured tusk environments 
than among high tran.sparcuts hi the same eu- 
viroiunent: and 4) more reveal ingness among 
higli tratisparents than among low transparents. 
Ovcrn!!, Joinard's theory of the Tran.sparent Self 
was not empirically supported. 

King, LeRoy O. A Study o£ Communication in 
the Role Relationships Between Coaches and 
Athletes. U. Denver. 

This study investigated the assumption that 
the communication patterns between coaches 
and athletes are related to the manner in which 
athletes perceive the authority role of the 
coach. Two questions were posed for investi- 
gation: 1) Do .coaches and athletes look similarly 
upon the authority role of thc~coach in his be- 
havioral dimen.sions of competence, potency or 
supportiveuess? 2) Do athletes demonstrate a 
"consensual accuracy" or "consensual inaccuracy" 
in their descriptions of their perceived role 
relationship with their respective coaches? 

A modified semantic differential questiomiiaire 
assessed the three behavioral dimensions a 
coach as perceived by both coaches and athletes. 
A revised "Interpersonal Teit" was used by 
ath3etc5 consisting of different statements de- 
scribing behavior dimensions for each of two 
-Sets, *I-Him" and "He-Me." The tests and 
questionnaires were administered to samples 
of athletes and coaches from eight different 
intercollegiate basketball teams. 

All of the I-Him and He^le sorts on each 
team were correlated, then cluster analy.sis was 
eniploved to assess the consensual accuracy or 
consen.sual inaccuracy among athletes in their 
i)crcepiion of their oaches. 

The investigation found insignificant varia- 
tions in the way athletes and coaches look upon 
the authority role of the coach. 

Data from the "Interpersonal Test" revealed 
that aihleies demonstrated a consensual accuracy 
more in their perception of the coach's compe- 
tence and a consensual inaccurncy more in their 
perception of the coach's potency and sup- 
portiveuess. Athletes demonstrated more con- 
sensual accuracy in their perception of the 
roach (I-Him) than in how they think the 
coach perceives them (He-Me). 

Kirkpatrick, E. Kay. The Effect of Selected 
Background and Performance Variables up- 
on Certain Types o£ Hesitations and Syntactic 
Complexity in Small Group Discussions. 
Louisiana State U. 
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The purpose of thin study was to assess the 
relationship, in a small group discussion, be- 
tween American College Test Scores, Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status scores. Audience Sensitivity In- 
ventory scores, Intellectual Disposition Category 
scores from the Omnibus Personality Inventory, 
Speech Skill scores and sex on the one hand and 
syntactic complexity and certain hesitations 
(filled pauses, hesitatory formulas, silent pauses 
and articulation rate) on the other. 

Thirty-one freshman speech students were 
recorded in small group discussions after which 
their speech was analyzed for syntactic complex- 
ity (after Yngvc, 1960, as modified by Martin 
and Roberts, 1966). The paper and pencil tests 
were given in separate sessions following the 
group discussions. The data were analyzed using 
an Analysis of Co-Variance and a Pearson Prod- 
uct-Moment Correlation. 

None of the independent variables produced 
a signi^cant main effect upon syntactic com- 
plexity. The measure used seemed inadequate to 
analyze informal, oral speech. 

Only three of the six independent variables 
produced a significant main effect upon hesita- 
tion scores. They were Speech Skill, Intellectual 
Disposition Categoi7 scores and College Test 
scores. The findings indicate that a skilled speak- 
er is one who has. fewer pauses, fewer filled 
pauses and who speaks faster than less skilled 
speakers. 

A person with a strong intellectual attitude 
(high IDC score) exhibits significantly fewer 
filled pauses and hesitatory formulas while he 
speaks significantly faster. The same is true of 
a person characterized by higher intellectual 
achievement (higher ACT scores). 

Liebig, Mark C. Behavioral Contagion » Attrac- 
tion, and Satisfaction in Immediate and 
Nonimmediatc Verbal Communication. U. 
Denver. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
effects of the immediacy channel upon three ifi- 
terpersonal communication outcomes: behavioral 
contagion, attraction and satisfaction. In addi- 
tion to the immediacy factor, sex of interviewer 
and composition of the interview (i.e., male or 
female subject with male or female interviewer) 
were controlled for post hoc analyses. Eighty 
subjects were randomly assigned to eight ex- 
perimental conditions, each condition consisting 
of a different combination of immediate or 
nonimmediatc interview protocol, male or fe- 
male interviewer, and male or female subject. 

Three major hypotheses stated that subjects 
in immediate interviews produce significantly 



more I) immediacy of response (behavioral 
contagion), 2) attraction, and 3) satisfaction than 
subjects in nonimmediatc interviews. Analyses 
were projected to cover all main and interaction 
effects of the research design which was a 
counter- balanced, 2X2X2 factorial model. 
Three sets of scores, obtained through content 
analysis of interviews, word counts, and ques- 
tionnaires, were submitted to an ANOVA2 com- 
puter program for multiple analyses of variance. • 
Four major findings resulted: Nonimmediatc 
interview protocols produced nonimmediatc re- 
sponses from interviewees, while immediate pro- 
tocols produced immediate responses. Female 
subjects were more nonimmediatc than male 
subjects. Subjects were more attracted to male- 
interviewers than to female interviewers, for 
one of two attraction items. And for one of 
two attraction items, subjects were more satis- 
fied with male interviewers/immediate protocols 
and female intcrviewers/nonimmediate protocols 
than with male intcrviewers/nonimmediate pro- 
tocols and female interviewers/immediate pro- 
tocols. 

Lloyd, James Fen ton. Verbal Communication 
Patterns of Selected Public Relations Prac- 
titioners. Ohio State U. 

The purpose of this study, was to analyze the 
verbal communication behavior of public re- 
lations practitioners in terms of selected com- 
munication dimensions to determine which di- 
mensions receive the most emphasis in terms 
of the amount of time spent. 

Communication dimensions measured consis- 
ted of sixteen behaviors within three major di- 
mensions of direction (external, upward, down- 
ward, external), type (oral, written), and activity 
(sending, receiving) . Thirty- four subjects were 
interviewed and asked to respond to the quan- 
titative instruments and open-ended discussion 
questions. 

The communication behavior of the subjects 
under study was not a functioii of: the major 
field studied in college, the number of years 
of exposure to college journalism courses, ex- 
perience in the mass media, the percentage of 
time engaged in public relations activities, or 
the. time elapsed since college attendance. Sub- 
jects did not reveal that they spend significantly 
more time with direct than with written lypcs 
of communication. Subjects were not found to 
spend significantly more time engaged in send- 
ing activities than receiving. Subjects did report 
spending significantly more time within the 
external and upward directions than within the 
downward and horizontal directions. Subjects 
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did not report speiiciing ijignifiamtly more time 
wUhin the external direction than the upward 
direction. 

No significant evidence was found to support 
the training o[ future practitioners in one area 
o[ conniiunication over another. Tliere does ap- 
pear to be a shift from tlie beliavioral tnipliases 
on written forms of communication to the more 
persoM/iI or oial forms and the utilization of 
improved communication technology. The evi- 
dence seems to' indicate that the practitioner is 
mote of a communication generalist than a 
specialist. 

Mabry, Edward A. A Test of the Phase Pattern 
Model for Small Task-oriented Group Dis- 
cu.s.sio)i.s. Bowling Green State U. 

The purposes of this study were to: develop, 
a conceptual model of task-oriented small group 
development using Parsons* pattern variables 
as the components of a general system and form 
a preliminary opcrationalization of tJic pattern 
variables, as an observer category system, that 
could yield data for exploratory analysis of the 
developmental model. 

The four phases of the model are latency^ 
adaptation, integration, and goal-attainment. 
Latency was defined by the pattern variables 
diffuseness, quality, neutrality and universalism. 
.Adaptation was defined by neutrality, speci- 
ficity, universalism and performance/ Integration 
was defined by affectivity, diffuseness, paticutar- 
ism, and quality. The final phase of goal-attain- 
ment was defined by the pattern variables affec- 
tivity. particularism, specificity, and perform- 
ance. 

The pattern variables were opera tionalized 
as a set of process observation categories classify- 
ing verbal and nonverbal content themes ob- 
served during group interaction. Observations 
made on 21 groups of tindergraduate women 
showed the category system had a high degree 
of reliability. Results from a prior: comparisons 
and stibscquent pair-wise ^'nonorthogonal com- 
parisons did not confirm the existence of four 
.sequential phases in group development. 

There were three sources of experimental 
error discussed to explain the results: possible 
invalidity of the dependent variablej;, influence 
of the group task, and biasing effects of the ex- 
perimental procedures. Suggestions for further 
research included: re-evaluation of the category 
system, using less structured tasks with groups 
meeting for more and longer sessions, and re- 
vision of experimental procedures concerning 
the collection of written solutions from the 
groups. 



Marr, Theodore Jon. Conciliation and Verbal 
Re<;pon.se.s as Functions of Orientation and 
Threat in Group Interaction. U. Iowa. 

Til is study was designed to discover the re- 
lutionsliip between a group member's concilia- 
tory behavior as well as his orientation and 
threat verbal behavior and the antecedent ori- 
etuation and threat verbal behavior of other 
members of the group. 

The experimental design simulcited a group 
discussion in which the participants tried to 
achieve consensus. The written "discussion 
statements" received by each subject were pre- 
determined by the experimenter according to the 
four experimental treatmei;ts: low orientation- 
low threat, lov: orientation-high threat, high 
orientatioU'low threat, and high orientation- 
high threat. 

Each subject made five responses during the 
game. For each response, he chose from a dif- 
ferent set of four prepared statements, one of 
the four corresponding to each condition. The 
subject was told that if consensus was achieved 
he would receive a monetary reward. 

This study confirmed previous findings: high 
orientation verbal behavior evokes a greater 
degree of conciliatory behavior than low ori- . 
entation verbal behavior in a consensus achiev- 
ing context.. Low threat verbal behavior, how- 
ever, did not evoke a greater degree of concilia- 
tory behavior than high threat verbal behavior, 
but there was a significant interaction between 
orientation and threat. High threat statements 
facilitated conciliatory behavior more in the 
high orientation condition than low threat state' 
ments did. Females exhibited significantly greac 
er conciliatory behavior than males. 

Subjects who received high orientation state- 
ments responded with significantly more high 
orientation statements and less high threat state* 
ments than those who received low orientation 
statements. The threat and orientation responses 
across time were analyzed. 

Mix, Clarence Rex. Interpersonal Communi- 
cation Patterns, Personal Values, and Predic- 
tive Accuracy: An Exploratory Study. U. 
Denver. 

This study was an attempt to clarify relation- 
ships among some basic communication variables 
and to formulate directions for future investi- 
gations into factors associated with the inter- 
personal communication outcome "predictiye 
accuracy." 

Designed as an exploratory study, this investi- 
gation attempted to answer questions such as: 1) 
To what extent, if any, are interpersonal inter- 
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action patterns similar among persons who have 
similar personal values or who are perceived 
with a high degree of accuracy? 2) To what ex- 
tent, if any, are personal vahies similar among 
persons wito have similar interpersonal inter- 
action patterns or who are perceived with a high 
degree of accuracy? 

•■ Data were collected from seventy-six matched 
members of a stereotypical dyadic relationship 
and subjected to factor analysis and nonpara- 
nietric statistical procedures. A total of twelve 
interpretable factors were derived and the fol- 
lowing major conclusions were drawn with re- 
gard to this sample: Accuracy of perception was 
related to interpersonal communication patl%;rns 
that were perceived by the receiver as concerned 
and considerate and perceived by the initiator as 
being relatively free of threat from the re- 
ceiver. If the receiver felt the initiator to be 
concerned for him and considerate of him, per- 
ception tended to be accurate. If the initiator 
felt the receiver to be a source if little, if any, 
threat to hirri. the ? Percept ion tended to be ac- 
curate. Religious or political values held by the 
initiator had little, if any, effect on the accuracy 
with which he was perceived, but the initiator's 
rommunication patterns were systematically re- 
lated to his religious values. 

Nations, Kenneth. Informal Communication 
Among Re.search Scientists: Influence of 
Architectural Design. U. Denver. 

T?ie purpose of the investigation was to deter- 
mine whether environmental design features 
were associated with differing patterns of in- 
formal communication among research scientists. 
Three data- gathering methods were employed: 
questionnaires, non-participant observations, and 
interviews. Overlay analysis was used to provide 
visual inspection of gross patterns of informal 
communication superimposed upon architectural 
(loorplans. 

Two architecturally different research centers 
were selected as field sites of the study. One re- 
.search center was specifically designed with 
spatial areas intended to facilitate and impede 
hi formal communication. The other research 
center was not specifically designed to influence 
patterns of informal commurlication. Fifty-six 
research scientists served as the subjects in the 
investigation. 

Three important findings were revealed by 
means of the overlay analysis methodology. 
First, the architectural clustering of offices cor- 
responded to the sociometric pattern of the com- 
miniication networks. Scientists in key locations 



in an office cluster occupied siniilar positions in 
the consmunicdtion network. 

Second, the vertical design of one research 
center affected the communicatoin network 
throughout the research center. Two separate 
informal communication systems occurred, one 
in each tower structure. These two networks ap- 
peared to function independently of each other: 
little informal communicatoin took place be- 
tween the scientists of the two towers. 

Third, psychological centers occurred in both 
research centers. These were located primarily, 
but not exclusively, in common areas. In the 
present study the key factors in determining 
whether an area served as a psychological center 
was its proximity to work areas and similarity 
of research interests. 
Abstracted by Alton Barboi/r 

Pacilio, John, Jr. A Quasi-Experimental Study 
of Communication Outcomes of Three Man- 
agement Instruction Programs.. Purdue U. 

This was a quasi-experimental study which 
examined the effects of three types of manage- 
ment instruction on selected communication out- 
comes. The three programs investigated were: 
an executive development program, a manage- 
ment training program, and a university-level 
communication course. 

The primary objectives of the study were to 
determine the effects of these programs on stu- 
dents* ability to: evaluate the "feedback recep- 
tiveness" of a designated communicator (shown 
on TV), evaluate the "feedback responsiveness" 
of that same communicator, answer a series of 
^ knowledge" questions, and answer a series of 
"inferential ability" questions. The secondary 
objectives were to determine various relationships 
among students' scores on those same dependent 
variables. The ex iiost facto objectives were to 
determine: the effect of the Executive Develop- 
ment Program on a superior's evaluation of the 
student's back-on-the-job feedback receptiveness 
and responsiveness, and relationships among 
.scores earned on the four dependent variables 
and peer ratings of "open-mindedness," "inter- 
personal relationships," "ability to think critical- 
ly and analytically," "tact,** "self expression,** 
and "leadership qualities." These objectives 
were translated into ten hypotheses and one re- 
search inquiry. 

Analysis of data' collected from 207 subjects 
revealed that in only two (of twelve possible) 
instances did training appear to produce signifi- 
cant improvements with respect to the primary 
hypothe.ses. Two (of six* possible) significant 
relationships relating to the secondary hypothe- 
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scs and eighteen (of forty- fjvc possible) significant 
relationships relating to the- ex post facto in- 
quiry were discovered in the present study. 

Phelps, Lynn, Alar.. Explicitness and Effort 
Factors of Coininitnient as Determinants of 
Attitude Change in a Counter-attitudinal 
. Communication Piiradigin. U. Southern Ca]i> 
fornia. 

The study examined the relationship of the 
explicitness and effort factors of commitment 
which were derived from the Kicsler and 
Sakumura (1966) model. The 2X2 posttest-only 
control group design contained the four ex- 
perimental conditions of low effort-privateness, 
low effort-publicness, high effort-privateness and 
high efFort-publicness. 

Based on prior research, the first hypothesis 
l)redicted that su!)jects encoding under a con- 
dition of pubiicness would exhibit greater at- 
titude change than subjects encoding under a 
condition of privateness. Results supported this 
hypothesis. 

The second Iiypothesis was designed to test 
the effort factor and predicted that subjects 
encoding under a condition of high effort would 
exhibit greater attitude change than subjects 
who encoded under a condition of high public- 
piiblicness would exhibit the greatest amount of 
attitude change. The third hypothesis was de- 
signed to test the additive rationale and the re- 
sults supported the hypothesis. 

The final hypothesis predicted that subjects 
who encoded under a condition of low effort- 
privateness would exhibit the least amount of 
attitude change. Although this group exhibited 
the least amount of attitude change, the amount 
of change was not significantly different from 
the subjects who encoded under conditions of 
low effort-publicness or high effort privateness. 
Therefore, the results did not support the fourth 
hypothesis. 

Rogers, L. Edna. Dyadic Systems and Transac- 
tional Conmiuni cation In a Family Context. 
Michigan State U. 

This research investigated communication be- 
haviors of dyadic systems. The study, designed 
within the general systems theoretical frame, em- 
phasizes the relational and process aspects of in- 
terpersonal communication. The research prob- 
lem involved a theoretical descripdon of system 
characteristics of dyads, the indexing of system 
states concerning roJc reJationsJiips and the 
measurement of s^-stem patterns and processes 
of communication. The development of a trans- 



action level interaction coding scheme was an in- 
legral part of the study. The major transaction- 
al patterns investigated were symmetry, comple- 
mentarity and transitory. The major purpose of 
tlie study was to compare the interpersonal be- 
haviors and transactional communication pat- 
terns of dyadic systems exhibiting different levels 
of perceived role discrepancy strain. 

A comparison of 65 husband- wife dyads dif- 
ferentia ted by degree of role discrepancy showed 
significant differences in dyadic communication 
behaviors. Lower role discrepancy dyads spent 
more time together, talked with one another 
more, talked about more topics, particularly 
more personal topics and were more satisfied 
with their communication relationship and 
their marriage. Further low discrepant dyads 
compared to high discrepant dyads were found 
to express more support messages, fewer wife 
one-up control movements, more husband one- 
down transitory transactions, more unsuccessful 
talk-overs, and fewer symmetrical transactions. 

Runkle, Judith Ann. A Survey of the Small 
Group Techniques Used in College Beginning 
Speech Classes. U. Minnesota. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the status of small group activities in beginning 
speech classes in American institutions of higher 
learning. Data was collected from 297 teachers 
of the first course during the 11)70-71 school 
year. 

Information about the nature of the institu- 
tion, structure of the beginning speech course, 
and the instructor was analyzed by tlie clii square 
test of difference in frequencies to determine 
whether these variables affected the small group 
techniques used in the first course in speech. 
The following conclusions were reached: 1) The 
fartJier west the school, the greater the likeli- 
hood that small group activities will be used in 
the ur.Nl course. 2) Small schools tend not to use 
small groups in beginning speech classes. 3) The 
least UhC of small group activities occurred when 
ten to fourteen faculty members taught the 
course. 4) Very small and very large classes tend 
seldom to use small group activities. 5) The 
more public-speaking oriented a class is, the less 
likely it will include small group activities. 
The more communication oriented the class, 
the more likely it will include small group ac- 
tivities. 6) Instructors with some training in 
small group communication will probably use 
small groups in their beginning speech classes. 
7) The more important a teacher thinks small 
groups are for beginning speech, the more likely 
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he will develop a unit in small group communi- 
cation as part of his course. 

Russell, Haniish M. Coorientation Siinilarity 
Totvard Procedural Aspects of Cotntnunica* 
tion: A Study of Comtttunicatioa Between Ex- 
tensior. Agents and Their Supervisors. Mich- 
igan State U. 

This research examined the association be- 
tween interpersonal attraction between rhembers 
of ext<!nsion agent/supervisor dyads and their 
level of coorientational similarity toward the 
procedural aspects of tfieir communication. 

On the basis of two proposed extensions of 
the interpersonal, collective level of Newcomb's 
coorientation model, predictions were made 
about the effect of two levels of similarity with 
R'.specf to communication^ agreement and ac- 
curacy. 

Data were obtained separately from both 
membrr.s of 100 supervisor/field agent dyads in 
a Cooperative Extension Service. Using a factor 
analysis of sixty items relating to the procedural 
rules of communication, four independent di- 
mensions of procedural communication were 
identified. These dimensions focus on different 
asptct.s of sharing, or interdependence, in the 
dyad — new ideas, family and personal activities, 
the responsibility for seeing tasks through to 
completion, and the responsibility for seeing 
thai the tasks are in fact undertaken. 

There was a high level of both agreement 
and accuracy between most supervisory pairs 
with respect to both the procedural rules of 
communication and their expression in actual 
communication. In general, greater agreement 
aiid accuracy aI)out communication procedures 
. were associated with higher interpersonal at- 
traction (as indicated by role satisfaction, the 
perceived formality of the relationship, and the 
,sijpervi.<;or's evaluation of the field agent). 

Ryland, Edwin H. Information Input and Per- 
formance in Small Decision Making Groups. 
Louisiana State U. 

Tile following research Iiypo thesis was investi- 
gated: Increasing the amount and specificity of 
information shou/d faci/itate group decision 
making and enhance subsequent measures. 

Statistics, examples, and testimony were varied 
in minimal and augmented amounts of informa- 
tion to produce six experimental conditions 
assigned to four groups per condition with four 
subjects per group. Groups rank-ordered a set 
of four solutions previously generated and rank- 
ed by a panel of experts for solution of a prob- 
lem in labor economics following input of one 



of the six information conditions and a subse- 
quent twenty-minute discussion. No significant 
differences were obtained among group decisions 
as a function of information type or amount 
or iu\ interaction between the two variables. 

Group efficiency was measured in terms of 
the amount of time required to complete the 
rank-ordering task. No significant differences 
aniontr treatments were obtained. 

Participants made individual ratings of task 
difficulty and complexity, group performance, 
own liking for the discussion task, and ratings 
of individual performance. No significant dif- 
ferences were obtained among the six condi- 
tions. Performance rathigs were higher, how- 
ever, in consensus groups than in non-consensus 
groups 

Consistent findings of no differences in de- 
cision making behavior, efficiency in terms of 
time consumed in discussion, and individual 
ratings of the group and individual performance 
lead to the conclusion that, for the sample and 
experimental conditions utilized in the Present 
study, increasing the amount and specificity of 
information does not improve group decisions 
or efficiency and does not enhance participants 
ratings. 

Schubert, George W. A Comparison of Student 
Clinicians* Behaviors as Measured by the 
Analysis of Behavior of Clinicians (ABC) 
Scale. U. Washington. 

The purpose of the study was to use the 
Analysis of Behavior of Clinicians (ABC) Scale 
to determine if differences exist in observed 
clinician behaviors when comparing beginning 
student clinicians with advanced student clin- 
icians. 

Two groups of subjects were randomly se- 
lected for participation in the study. All subjects 
were undergraduate students majoring in 
'.speech pathology at the University of Washing- 
ton. Group I consisted of ten student clinicians 
beginning their clinical practiciim experience. 
Group II consisted of ten clinicians advanced 
in their clinical practicum experience. 

The study consisted of recording observed 
clinical behaviors of student clinicians and 
clients according to class of clinician (Group I 
or Group II). The ABC Scale was used to record 
and quantify 12,000 clinician-client behaviors 
from each group. 

Interpretation of the data revealed signifi- 
cant difference in cHnician-client behaviors when 
comparing beginning and advanced student 
ch'niciRns. Also, the ABC Scale proved a useful 
tool for identifying clinical behaviors and re- 
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vcaiing the clinical changes which occur as the 
student clinicians progress in their cHnical 
experience. 

Sewell, Edward H., Jr. The Effects of Orienting 
Instructions and Monetary Incentives on Lis* 
tening Achievement. Ohio U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the eifects of two motivational variables (orient* 
ing instructions and monetary incentives) on 
listening achievement. 

One hundred twenty volunteer subjects en- 
rolled in basic communication courses were as* 
signed to the six cells in a two* way analysis of 
variance design. The dependent variable was 
a twenty*item listening achievement test over 
the contents of the speech listened to by all 
subjects. Subject ratings of the interestingness 
of the speech were also collected using a seven- 
interval scale. 

There were no significant differences on the 
listening achievement test scores due to cither 
the orienting instructions or monetary incen- 
tives. Subject ratings of the interestingness of 
the speech revealed a significant main effect 
for orienting instructions with subjects in the 
interesting and neutral orientation conditions 
evaluating the speech as significantly more in- 
teresting than subjects in the boring orientation 
condition. 

Two post facto analyses of variance revealed 
that male subjects scored significantly higher 
on the listening ^achievement test than female 
subjects, and that subjects with high grade point 
averages scored significantly higher on the test 
than subjects with low grade point averages. 
There were, however, no significant interactions 
between, either sex or grade point average and 
the two major independent variables of orient- 
.ing instructions and monetary incentives. 

Smith, Patricia G. An Empirical Study of tht 
Learning Taking Place in Two Different 
Classroom Communication Situations. U. 
Colorado. 

The study sought to examine the learning 
which took place in two different classroom com- 
munication situations: teacher*directcd and 
student- centered, especially that characterized 
by the use of sma^ll group discussion. The learn- 
ing which Was exaimined was limited to cognitive 
learning of subject matter in literature classes. 

Subjects of the empirical study were 200 
seventh-grade students in four schools of the 
Greater Denver area and their seven literature 
teachers. Students were in ten established class- 



es, five of which studied a short unit of mythol- 
ogy in a teacher*directed situation and five in 
a student*centered situation employing small 
discussion groups for at least half the class time. 

A percendle rank on a standardized test of 
reading comprehension was obtained from each 
student's permanent record and used as a control 
variable. A posttest of comprehension was con- 
structed by the experimenter and revised slight- 
ly after a pilot study. 

The test was designed to probe whether the 
instructional methods produced a different mean 
achievement, whether students under one con- 
dition performed better at higher cognitive 
levels, and whether' the body of knowledge ac- 
quired by the class as a whole differed with the 
communication structure used in class. 

Results indicated that in conditions such as 
those described in the study, groups of that tran- 
sitory nature produce no characteristic effect on 
the learning of subject matter. 

Observations during the experiment raised 
the point that perhaps groups as they are 
normally used in the classroom are not true 
"mature" groups and so will not produce the 
learning characteristics associated with learning 
group research. 

Sundell, Wayne. The Operation of Confirming 
' and Discon firming Verbal Behavior in Se- 
lected Teacher*Student Interaction. U. Den* 
ver. 

The purpose of this investigation was to de- 
scribe the operation of confirming and discon- 
firming verbal behavior in teacher-student inter- 
action using the Sieburg Category System. This 
system was comprised of five disconfirming and 
five confirming verbal behaviors. 

Three research questions were explored: 1) 
What patterns of teacher verbal behavior would 
be found using this system? 2) What patterns 
of student verbal behavior would be found 
using the same system? 3} Is there a sequential 
relationship between teacher-student confirm- 
ing/disconfirming verbal behavior? 

The investigator scored classroom interaction 
in 37 junior high school classes. A cluster anal* 
ysis yielded two distinct teacher clusters. Clus- 
ter I used Category 7 (agreement about content) 
rather extensively, while cluster II had a relative 
absence of this verbalization. Also, cluster I 
used confirming categories approximately 90% 
of the time, while cluster II was divided equally 
between confirming and disconfirming categories. 

A cluster analysis also yielded two distinct 
student clusters. One major distinction was the 
use of Category 9 (clarification of content) 
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wliich occurred 12.22% of tlic time in cluster 
I and 0.28% in cluster II. Category (5 (direct 
acknowledgment) accounted for 70.27% of the 
total student verbalisations indicating a limited 
repertoire in the classroom. 

A relationship was demonstraied between 
paired teacher atid student coufirmiug/discou- 
firming category classifications. When teachers 
were confirming, students tended to be con- 
firming: and when teachers were disconfirming, 
students tended to be disconfirming. However, 
the most frequently used student category, re- 
gardless of the teacher's prior assertion, Was 
Caiegory C (direct acknowledgment). 

Thomas, Carol N. Kuruhara. An Experimental 
Study of Some Effects of Varied Interper- 
sonal Distance, Social Spaces, and Problem 
Solving Tasks on Small Group Communica- 
tion Behaiior. U. Colorado. 

The purpose of tlie study was to investigate 
experimentally the effects of varied interper- 
sonal distances, varied social space configura- 
tions, and varied problem solving tasks on small 
group communication behavior in terms of 
group satisfaction, anticipated dyadic inter- 
action rates, anticipated dyadic interpersonal 
attraction patterns, and productivity. 

Each independent variable was studied on the 
following levels of operation: varied interper- 
sonal distances in terms of personal distance 
(iwo feet between subjects) and social distance 
(six f^et between subjects); varied social space 
configurations in terms of sociopetal space (a 
circular group configuration) and socio fugal 
space (an aligned group configuration); and 
varied problem solving tasks in terms of coopera- 
tivcness and couipetitiveness. 

The effects of these independent variables 
were assessed by a two-ljy-two-by two factorial 
design incorporating 15 five-person groups, giving 
a total of eighty subjects. 

Directional hypotheses were proposed on all 
of the questions of major interest to the study. 
To test for statistical significance, one-tailed 
tests were used with significance set at the .05 
level. 

Tlie findings can be summarized as follows: 1) 
Group satisfaction tends to be greater when sub- 
jects sit in a circular group configuration than 
if they were aligned. 2) Group satisfaction tends 
to be greater when subjects sit close together 
than if they sat far apart. 3) Group satisfaction 
tends to be even greater in a circular group con- 
figuration when subjects are allowed to co- 
operate rather than compete. 4) Productivity 
tends to be greater when subjects cooperate 



rather than compete at their group task. 5) In- 
teraction rates tend to be greater between adja- 
cent members of a group than between members 
sitting opposite from each other. 6) Interpersonal 
attraction tends to be greater between adjacent 
members than between members sitting opposite 
from each other in a group. 7) Productivity 
tends to be greater in a cooperative group task 
when subjects are able to sit adjacent rather 
than opijosite from each other in a group, 

Thomlison, T. Dean. Comnrunication as Dia- 
logue: An Alternative. Southern Illinois U. 

The two primary purposes of this study were 
to define communication as dialogue and to ex- 
tend present knowledge of dialogue through the 
application of Rogerian theory. 

The definitional aspect of the study consists 
of five perspectives: the philisophical perspective, 
which deals with the existential foundations of 
dialogue: the descriptive perspective, which sets 
forth the basic characteristics of dialogue; the 
directional perspective, which views dialogue in 
terms of outcomes; the relational perspective 
theory; and the comparative perspective, which 
discusses the similarities and differences between 
dialogue and other communication approaches. 

The extensional aspect of the study consists of 
an explication of Carl Rogers' theories of per- 
sonality, therapy, and interpersonal relation- 
ships; and an extension of dialogue through 
application of tiiose theories. This portion of the 
study presents specific conceptual explanations 
of the inner dynamics of dialogue. The dialogue 
process is conceptualized on a monologue-dia- 
logue continuum containing seven progressive 
stages and six individual strands. 

Wenger, Paul E. A Study Legislative Dis- 
course in the Censure Debate Concerning Sen* 
ator Thomas J. Dodd. U. Iowa. 

The goal of this study was to analyze the re- 
corded discourse of United States Senators in 
the context of personal and social factors af- 
fectine their behavior. 

The Senate censure debate between June 13 
and June 23. 1967, provided the substance for 
analysis. Principal factors of structure, custom, 
tradition, and circumstance in the Senate, several 
personal traits of participating Senators, and 
other relevant contextual materials were ex-- 
amined for interrelationships or parallel pat- 
terns. Of two tables listing Senators according 
to their votes in key amendments, the first pro- 
vided totals or averages for personal character- 
istics ranging from party affiliation and occupa- 
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lionul background to aj;c and ytais served in 
the Senate. The second iiidicatetl the extent of 
each speaker's siaiements on ihc issues surro\uid- 
ing Seniiie employees, raoraliiy of Senators, tra- 
diiioual toiuicsies, relaiions with ihe pul)lic, 
customary procedures, and judgmental authority. 

Interpretation of the data irvealed that groups 
of .Senators maintained common stnilegies to- 
ward one another in ways that fullilled particn- 
hir collective needs; that individual Senators 
often focused on a single circumstance, structure, 
or custom for personal or social reasons; and 
lliai tluj forma! rhetoric generally suggests several 
distinctive chavacteristicvv of legislative sessions. 
These latter traits include legislators* frequent 
tendency to forego snhstautivc discourse, legis- 
lators' attachment to rueognized responsibilities, 
di'tinciive participation in debate as a means 
of fuUilling volimtary obligations, a special de- 
pendence on legislative courtesies, and each 
!epi-Uuor*s parallel efforts to achieve group 
identification and individual distinctiveness. 

Interpretation. 

Crouch, Isabel M. Joan of Arc and Four Play- 
wrighLs: A Rhetorical Analysis for Oral In- 
terpretation. Southern Illinois U. 

This rhetorical analysis is an attempt to achieve 
understanding of the character of Joan of Arc 
as portrayed in the following dramas: The first 
Part of king Henry the Sixth by \Villiam 
Shakespeare: Saint Joan by George Rernard 
Shaw; VAlouette by Jean Anonilh; atid Joan 
of Lotraine by .Maxwell Anderson. The objec- 
tive of the study is to provide an interpretation 
of Joan of Arc as presented in these four plays 
and, more importantly, to demotistrate tlie value 
of rhetorical criticism to drama, particularly 
for the oral interpreter. 

This analyst!; coucentrates on the persuasive 
elements in the plays and the interaction of 
speaker, message aiul iindience. Specific factors 
explored are the spcaUer-author. invention, or- 
ganization and style, and the audience for whom 
each pla>y was written, 

A major conclusion drawn is that rhetorical 
criticism can be used effectively for drama and 
is an especially advantageous critical framework 
for the interpreter. It pinpoints aesthetic and 
communicative aspects of the drama and the 
means by which each is achieved. Ideas, organ- 
ization and style are important factors to the 
interpreter in determining the choice of ma- 
terial, method of presentation, characterization, 
cutting and arrangement. Through rhetorical 
analysis the interpreter can discover the tech- 



niques and devices- ivhich elicit attention, em- 
pathy with the characters, response to the ideas. 
The irai interpreter's approach to drama must 
c(»nsider the speaker and the effect of tl\e argu- 
nutits of the dramatic message upon the audi- 
ence in order to achieve the intensity of re- 
sponse which the dramatist and the oral inter- 
preter desire. 

Dial, Victor L. A Descriptive Study of the Tra- 
dition of Oral Reading in the Benedictine 
Order. IJ. Michigan. 

I'roni the fotmding of the Benedictine Order 
in ap|)roxiinately .')29 a.d., to the present, the 
an of oral reading, commonly referred to today 
as 01 al interpretation of literature, has been a 
part (»f the daily lives of the members. 

The purposes of this study were to review 
the history of the precept and practice of oral 
reading in the choir and refectory of the Bene- 
dictine Order in the past and to examine the 
precept and practice of oral reading in the 
choir and refectory of the Benedictine Order 
i)i the present. The specific goals were to call 
intention to the long tradition of oral reading 
in the Benedictine Order and to compare the 
traditional practice with the pre.sent. 

In reviewing the precept and practice of choir 
and refectory oral ixjading in the Benedictine 
past.:. a synthesis o^ standards for oral readers 
was m ul'j. Purpose and types of materials read 
were, likewise, analyzed. A similar examination 
vas made in the precept and practice of choir 
mui ivfeciory oral reading aN il exists in the 
Benedictine presunt. Fur I her, a critical analysis 
of tJie quaHty of oral reading in modern practice 
was made through taped recordings of readers 
in the choir and refectory of selected Benedictine 
monasteries. 

The study revealed that the majority of con- 
temporary Benedictine houses which responded 
to a questionnaire still conform to the oral 
readint^ customs of their past, with some varia- 
tions. 

Dohrcnbiirg, Arlan Paul. The Poetic Develop- 
ment of George Meredith from The Monthly 
Observer to "Modern Love." Northwestern U. 

Meredith's poetry, overshadowed by the vol- 
inne of his prose, lias been critically studied 
chiefly for clues to his life and teaching* to the 
neglect of its esthetic interest and value. 

This dissertation investigates the early in- 
lliiences that shaped his literary ideals and ana- 
lyzes some of his first attempts at poetic composi- 
tion (Part I); it pursues the course of his 
further development in the "Roadside" and 
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"Tour** poems a' decade later (Part II), culmi- 
nating in "Modern Love" (Part III). The ap- 
proach is chronological and includes elucidative 
matter from his life and correspondence, but the 
focus is always upon his concept of the nature 
of poetry or upon the materials and structures 
of the poems themselves. 

.\nal)'sis of representative poems reveals I) 
that Meredith felt from the first a tension be- 
tween the demands of life and art; 2) that in 
his first book (Poems, 1851) he tended to put 
artistic interests foremost; 3) that the *'Road- 
side" and **Tour" poems (1862) depend upon 
direct observation of life and careful literary 
craftsmanship to embody a particular^^amder- 
'.standing of the essential truths of human experi- 
ciict!-. 4) and that in '* Modern Love" (1862) he 
.succeeded in transforming observation and phi- 
losophy of life into superior poetry by devising 
an imaginative, thoroughly integrated complex 

of character development, plot, metaphor, and 

prosodic structuring. 

Freeman, Frances A. Functional Ambiguity in 
Early Poems by \V. H- Auden. Northwestern 
U. 

The poems that W. H. Auden wrote before 
1935 form a canon stylistically removed from 
' the rest of his works in that their deviations 
■ from normal syntax create functiional ambiguity. 
In the six poems analyzed in this study ("The 
Letter, The Questioner Who Sits So Sly," 
•Petition," "Consider," "1929," and "The Wan- 
derer"). the .shifts among words cause the per- 
sona, addressee, and situation to be related am- 
biguously to one another in time, in space, and 
m attitude. 

These poems are studied by means of verbal 
analysis, a text-centered critical method in 
which language is viewed as a causative agent 
in literature. A close study of the poet's syntax 
•ihows that Auden captures the dilemma of his 
speakers by allowing them to play with words 
and ideas in such a way as to reveal their am- 
bivalent feelings. To prevent the forms from 
dissip.iting, he defines the elements in each 
through prosodic patterning and rhetorical de- 
vices. Because deviant syntax intrudes upon tight 
metrical, sound, aud image systems, it is thrown 
into relief, and the ambiguity that it creates 
becomes meaningful. 

GoldeR;, Herbert Alan. A Study of Games 
Played in Ada or Ardor: A Family Chronicle 
by Vladimir Nabokov. Northwestern V, 

The purpose of this study was to describe 



certain habits of style, imagery, and motifs that 
give the writings of Vladimir Nabokov their 
individual stamp. These habits were applied to 
a single novel, Ada or Ardor: A Family Chroni- 
cle ^ and to a study of a single element within 
tliut novel — games. 

The novel was analyzed for its distinctive 
habits of style, imagery, and motife. These 
habits then became the bases for a discussion 
of how they function as games in the novel. A 
game was defined simply as "a strategy which 
pits a pluyer against some kind of opponent 
and/or obstacle according to some set rules." 

The games that were found to function sig- 
nificantly in determining Nabokov's habits of 
style, imagery, and motifs fell into two cate- 
gories* games played by Nabokov and games 
played by the narrator. All of the games played 
by Nabokov were termed games of Art because 
they made us aware of the creative artist en- 
gaged in the process of creation behind the 
backs of his characters. The games played by 
the narrator included both games of Art and 
games of artifice. The latter were games used 
consciously by the narrator ito further the tell- 
ing of his story. It was pointed out in the study 
that since the narrator is a creation of Nabokov'3 
there ts a sense in which all of the games are 
games played by Nabokov. 

Henning, Wtlltain Keith. A Semantic for Oral 
Interpretation: A >Vheelwrightean Perspec- 
tive. U. Southern California. 

This consideration of the symbolic elements 
operant in the interpretation act was based on a 
theory of poeto-expressive language and mean- 
ing developed by Philip Wheelwright primarily 
in The Burning Fountain and Metaphor and 
Reality, Assuming a Wheelwrightcan perspec- 
tive on the interpretation act is a viable initial 
step in the construction of a semantic approach 
to inten^refation as Wheelwright probes the 
underlying assumptions of language and broadly 
defines linguistic to include gesture, sound, and 
image. 

The interpreter's creative potential rests on 
three factors: the presentiali coalescent, and 
perspectival characteristics of reality; the in- 
herent synecdochic nature of the poetic object; 
and the "open" and "imitative" characteristics 
of poetic language. The interpreter responsively 
and imaginatively encounters an aspect of reality 
guided by the poetic object which stimulates 
that encounter. His behavior results in a new ex- 
pressive form through whi(^ a "fit" observer 
apprehends and encounters an aspect of the 
"What Is." 
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Since the essence oE tlie interj^reter's art is 
embodiment, he aims to wrench gcsturuL spatial, 
and temporal elements from heterogeneity and 
from pragmatic functions an(! to infuse them 
instead with aesthetic and symbolic significance. 
By embodying and personifying, the interpreter 
provides an experiential rattier than a con- 
ceptual way of knowing. The interpretation act 
is a concrete univer.sal; it both is and points 
beyond itself to incipieiu meanings. When Hie 
pvtstv.iial nature of the interpretation act 
brings about new awareness of an aspect o.f 
reality, the interpretative act can be said to 
have a metaphysical function. 

Hudson, Lee. The Beat Generation Poetics and 
the Oral Tradition of Literature. U. Texas. 

The major purpose of this study is to examine 
ilic cJaim that the "beat writers" represent a 
rctinn to an oral tradition. The first chapter 
outlines the basic assumptions of an oral tra- 
ditiau and describes evidences or traces of that 
tradition in a literate society. Its emphasis is 
upon the internal characteristics that define a 
given poem*s orality. A detailed consideration of 
the works of Milman Parry and Albert Lord is 
followed by a more general discussion of other 
theories and the recent modifications of the 
Parry-Lord methodology. . 

Chapter Two discusses the evolution of the 
so-called "beat generation." Its focus is the beat 
scene as a social event and as a literary phe- 
nomenon. 

Chapter Three considers the poetics of the 
beat poets. After describing their concept of 
both "poet" and '•poem,** -it cfiscusses their 
?»?5dels or antecedents and treats tlicir practice 
of and a££i'ttjde toward performance and im- 
provisation. 

In Chapter Four, the oral tradition criteiia 
derived in Chapter One are applied to Allen 
Ginsberg's first major lonjyiogm, "Howl," also 
the work that, according to many, launched the 
beat generation. 

If the concept of oral tradition is to cliar^. 
with some precision, the interweaving and in- 
termingling of oral and literate patterns of ex- 
pression, the concept miiAt be modified to ac- 
count for oral texts in literate cnlturcs. Those 
oral texts can be identified by the formulaic, 
thematic, and metrical indices outlined by 
Parry and Lord. Only then can the beat poems 
rightly be called products of an oral tradition. 

Keaveney, Madeline Marie. Narrative View- 
point in Two Novels by Alain Robbe-Grillet. 
U. Illinois. 



Tiie purpose of this study is to examine the 
manner in which point of view operates in Alain 
Robbe.Grilliit's The Voyeur and Jealousy and 
the way in which point of view structures each 
of the novels. The study is primarily concerned 
with the agent who contiols the world of the 
novel, that is, the narrator. These two novels 
were choseti for this study because they i)re- 
sent two very distinct narrators. The narrator 
of Thv Voyeur, who is also the major character 
hi the novel, speaks in the third person, seeing 
IiimseU' as an object (i.e., character) but never 
as the narrator. In Jealousy, the narrator is the 
major character wJio speaks in- the third person 
but neither acknowledges himself as narrator nor 
as character. The study is designed to focus 
attention on the narrator of each novel by at- 
tempting to discover who is narrating, when 
and where he is narrating, to whom he is nar- 
rating, why he is narrating, what he is narrating, 
and how he is narrating. The English transla- 
tions of both novels are used for the most part; 
however when specific points about style, dic- 
tion, and vocabulary are discussed, the Erench 
texts are used. 

Mathias, the major character as well as the 
^narrator of The Voyeur, 'tells his story to him- 
self in order to provide himself with an air* 
tight alibi for his presence while on the island. 
The husband in Jealousy tells himself his story 
to assuage or confirm his suspicions of his wife's 
infidelity. Both analyses devote extensive anal- 
ysis to stylistic techniques as they are a de- 
t iini>nnU of the structuring of the point of 
ot the novels. 

IVfcHugheSy Janet Larsen. A Phenomenological 
Anulycis of Literary Time in the Poetry of 
James Dickey, Northwestern U. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
temporal structures of James Dickey's poetic 
W{)rU;s to come to terms with the dimensions of 
rxperience within the poems themselves. Since 
the focus was on the temporal organization of 
(he p^nsona's consciousness, the analytical meth- 
oJ was phenonieuological invest igaiion, a critical 
ui)pro:ich delineated for the study of poetry in 
jrcneral. The temporal concepts of Henri Berg- 
son became the philosophical foundation for the 
definitions of various temporal structures, fol- 
lowed by a phenomenological analysis of literary 
time in more than ninety poems by James 
Dickey. 

Dickey's first book, hi to the Stone and Other 
Poems, contains his most non-Bergsonian em- 
ployments of time, relying instead on classical 
appositional style, Proustian time. ?nd mythic 
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lime to proiluce juxiaposcd states ot temporal 
discontinuity. 

Drowning With Others, Dickey's second vol- 
ume, continues to express its author's non-Berg- 
sonian view of lime until, in the book s last 
poems, the employment of cultural time dimen* 
sions and Heraclitean flux indicate a movement 
inward Bergsonian philosophy. 

The last poems of Helmets suggest t!ie di* 
rection of Dickey's subsequent poems in terms 
of their time»awareness. His attention no longer 
engaged by the temporal structures of mystical 
experience. Dickey explores Bergsonian duration 
and creative evolution in Ruckdancefs Choice, 
Falling and The Eye- Beaters, Blood, Victory, 
Madness, Buckhead and Mercy. Dickey's gradual 
movement toward Bergsonism indicates that 
ihe qualiiy of everyday human action dominates 
the plienonienological fields of the later poems, 
providing another dimension to the generative 
power of lived experience so characteristic of all 
Dickey's poetry. 

Roliinette, Joseph A. The Adapdve-Creative 
Proceas in Readers Theare: Three Original 
Manuscripts. Southern lUinois U. 

This study presents three original manuscripts 
and a commentary on the creative processes in- 
volved in the development of each. The specific 
aims of this study were: to demonstrate the 
writer's ability to adapt and create manuscripts 
for readers tiieatre, and to attempt to analyze the 
adaptive-creative processes which occurred dur- 
ing the development of those manuscripts. 

The Iniroduction, while providing an over- 
view- of the study, compares t!ie three manu- 
scrtpis as lo nature and purpose of each, sources 
for eacli. and form and style of each. The In- 
iroduction also discusses the results of an evalu- 
ation based on newspaper reviews and audience 
(juestionnaires. 

Part I includes the manuscripts under con- 
sideration: A Sdvage in the Sandwich Isles, 
adapted from Mark Twain*s Letters from Ha- 
waii, edited by A. Grove Day; River Out of 
Eden, a biography of a fictional river town, 
based on legends and history surrounding a 
.southern Illinois village; and Trumi)et of ihe 
t\ew Moon, a musical suggested by Vachel 
Lindsay's A Handy Guide for Beggars and Ad- 
x*i'nt tires While Preaching the Gospel of Beauty- 

Part II traces the development of the manu- 
scripts from inception to completion in an at- 
tempt to document the workings of the creative 
process as each manuscript evolved. 



Sandifer, Charles M. The Metamorphosis of 
Fiction: A Study of Methods and Techniques 
of Adapting Literature, and Especially Nov- 
els, to Readers Theatre. Purdue U. 

Because materials used hi readers theatre often 
were not written for that kind of performance, 
directors must seek ways of adapting literature 
for tlieir particular purpose. Since little has been 
written concerning ways of adapting materials 
to readers theatre, die autlior turned to the 
fields of drama, film, and television for methods 
wiiich could also be used in readers theatre. 

Voiir methods were discovered to be used by 
adapters in drama, film, and television: straight 
conversions, expanded use of materials, con- 
densed materials, and independent adaptations. 
.All but the method of adapting requiring an 
"expanded" use of materials were found to be 
applicable to the readers theatre. 

Five categories of techniques employed iir the 
fields of drama, film, and television were found: 
expansion, condensation, visuaHzation-character- 
ization, accommodation, and task organization. 
AH of the techniques which are included in 
these ^ive categories are also useful in readers 
theatre with the following exceptions: expansion 
techniques, the accommodation method of 
changing the Hterature's intent, and the prac* 
rice in working with film of "paraphrasing" the 
original material. 

Methods borrowed from other media were 
used in adapting One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
i\cst and proved to be valuable. Hopefully, fur- 
ther ;i implication of such methods will improve 
literature pre.sentations in readers theatre. 

Schniider, Carl L. Precision Which Creates. 
Movement: The Stylistics of E. £. Cummings. 
U. Denver. 

This descriptive and critical analysis of Ed- 
ward Estlin Cummings* poetry investigated his 
unique stylistics in relation to the concept, 
"precision which creates movement," which 
Cummings offered in explanation of his tech- 
nique. The study was undertaken in the as- 
sumption that a fuller apprehension of Cum- 
mings' poems would be possible by defining 
more exactly the role of the stylistics in creating 
poems containing the effect of precise move- 
ment, discoverable by the presence of instan- 
taneoits. kinaesthetic, and holistic qualities. 

The analytic procedure included an enumer- 
ation, categorization and description of the 
stylistics; an explication and e.^pansion of the 
concept, "precise movement," and a search for 
the correlative incidences of stylistics and precise 
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niuvenicnt in iwciity poems selected for their 
aural suitability, containment of precise move- 
mem, iiud exemplification of Cummings' main 
tluincs and suhj .eta. The analyses enumerated 
\Uc .siyHsiics, idcuiined ihc movement, described 
rhr voice and speech, and assessed the relation- 
ships among the siylistics, movement, voice and 
form of each poem. 

The findings were that the presence of pre- 
cise movement did not depend tipon the pres- 
<»ntt' of the stylisttcs: that the voice of the poem 
also ditl not depend ihc presence of stylistics. 
although ihw was always a marked relation- 
ship in degree between the incidences of stylistics 
and e\acation of the poem's voice; and that 
ihe sivUsiics, movement, voice and form of each 
poem were in almost all cases highly integrated, 

Slrine. >fary Susan. The Novel as Rhetorical 
,\ct: An Interpretation of the .Major Fiction 
of Wllljam Styron. U. Michigan. 

The purpose of ihis study was to explica:;! 
the novels of .William Styron as a cumulative 
se(i nonce of implicitly rhetorical acts whereby 
Mratcgic responses are made lo the socio-psy- 
chological conditions of mid-twenlieth century 
.\nierican life. 

v\ theoretical framework was developed for 
ihe critical examination of literature as rhetor- 
ital transaction, Rlietorical analysis was defined 
as the descriptive reconstruction of the trans- 
actional process that literary forni implies. The 
function of the interpreter as rhetorical analyst 
was viewed as a logical consequence — to expli- 
cate the inier-relalionship between. llie communi- 
cative frameworks and the socio-psychological 
contexts in and of literature. 

IJ." Doum in Darkness. The Long March, Set 
This House on Fire. Tite Confessions of Nat 
Turner were examined in terms of their struc- 
tures of action, narrative situations, and socio- 
psychological implica t ions. 

The novels were placed witliin the historico- 
cultural perspective of the Adamic Myth which 
holds the New World individual to be inherently 
innocent and boundless in self-determining po- 
tential. Styron *s southern heritage with its 
legacy of military defeat, devastation, and racial 
guilt w:is interpreted as providing him with a 
genera thig socio-psychological context within 
which to correct and coimter the delusive 
.Adatnic paradigm. 

The novels* narrative situations were expli- 
catetl as a clear sequence of progressively height- 
ened reader participation in the narrative action, 
'refleclirig 'thf* increasing urgency of the socio- 
I)OJtical issues Ijeing fictively explored. Both 



Stvron's moral vision and liis rhetorical expertise 
were seen to culminate in The Confessions of 
Nat Turner, making this novel his most pene- 
trating and socially significant rhetorical act. 

Sturgcs, Christine A. The Effect of ;i Narrator*s 
Presence on Hi;^h School Audier.ce Response 
to Cliariicter in the Staging of Narrative Lit- 
enuure. Northwestern U. (1971). 

Vhc study was designed to investigate the 
effects of a narrator's t)resence in the staging of 
narrative litem lure on audience response. The 
narrator is a device for dramatizing point of 
view in narrative literature. The narrator's 
speeches and actions reflect the story's underly- 
ing perspective toward the particular incidents 
whicii occur and thereby give evidence of 
perceptual framework outside of the characters* 
experience. 

To test the hypotheses, two conditions were 
esiahlished. In one. a group of high school 
sopiiomores observed a conventional dramatic 
scene based on Henry Jaiues' novel Washine;t.on 
Square. In the second, another group of high 
school sophomores pbser^'ed a dramatization of 
I lie same story which included a narrator. Di- 
rectly after each performance, the subjects com- 
pleted a questionnaire. 

The results of the experiment supported all 
four hypotheses proposed. They showed, first, 
that a narrator's presence did affect high school 
student .audience perception and interpretation 
of characters in a staged presentation of nar- 
rative literature. Second, a narrator's presence 
increased the complexity of that perception and 
interpretation of character, and third, increased 
the amount of .social distance between char- 
acter and audience. Finally, a narrator's pres- 
ence decreased high school student audience ac- 
ceptance of the characters' reliability. The re- 
sults also showed that student response was some- 
times affected by the individual characteristics 
of the high schools. Yet this influence did not 
inteiact with the narrator effect and thereby 
emphasizes the independence of the presence 
of the narrator. 

Mass Communication 

B.iker, William F. Power and Decision Making 
in American Television. Case Western Re- 
serve U, 

The study examines the decision making 
power and proces.ses within commercial Ameri- 
can television and locates centers oS: decisional 
power, identifying those persoas who -make de- - 
cisions and analyzing the extent of their power. 
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Tile author idciitilics the conimunicatioiis 
channels and the chain-of coinniaiul, surveys the 
pouer potential of key people to identify the 
person or persons responsible for certain specific 
prot^rani (ii'cisious (us wdl us dotoiiii ruing how 
these persons obtained power originally), and 
clarifies who it is tliat makes final decisions re- 
.irardinJi what is broadcast ou television. 

A muliidisciplinavy aj^proacli was used to 
{<Ln:ify the rcpuuiiiouul (analysts of ilie pciwcr 
of the individual based on how others in the 
(irgani/aiiiiii see liim), posit ioual (analysis of 
pov;ev based on the organizational position), and 
decisional methods (analysis of power Irased on 
jpccific decisions), reflected in cnnimerrial Amer- 
ican tekvision. 

The author concludes that there is no question 
that the television itidustry is a highly plural- 
istic one. Noting that there may be many in- 
stances (particdiaiiy at the local station level) 
where considerable power is held in the hands 
of a single persoii (the manager), he observes 
that the complexities of the business itself, 
alotig with the competitive, regulatory and social 
factors in society, simply do not permit any 
overbeririag, centralized control in American 
television. 

Bowler, Gregory L. Broadcaster Responsibility 
as Defined in the Editorials of Broadcasting 
Magazine and Compared to Positions of In- 
dustry Spokesmen: An Historical .Descriptive 
Study/Ohio State U. 

.Ml editorials appearing during four sample 
periods were examined (1933-3:5. 1945-48, 1958- 
()2, 19(>S-70) to determine Broadcasthig'a defini- 
tion of broadcaster responsibility; wlictlicr the 
components of the definition clianged over 
lime: and if tho di.*finiiion was similar or con- 
rrary to positions expressed by in(hisrry spokes- 
men during the same periods. Speeches and 
statements by i^rincipal execinivc officers of 
NfiC CBS. and the NAB during tlic periods 
provided the sources for compaViaOn. 

Of the ]93!> editorials appearing during the 
sample periods, 285 discussed or* made recom- 
mendations abo\it the actual or ideal relation- 
ship between the broadcaster and the public. 
Categories were established and a rough quanti- 
tative outline was used to trace gross trends in. 
emphasis. 

The results indicated that Broadcasting felt 
that broadcasters should provide an accurate, 
thorough atul balanced news service; that the 
majority of their programs should appeal to a 
m'tss audience; that the broadcaster must insure 
that his programs do not deceive the audience; 



and he should support the codes of good prac- 
tice but without relinquishing responsibility for 
program decisions. No substantive changes in 
the components of the definition appeared be- 
tween periods, though diffeient categories were 
eniijhasized at different times. 

Broadcasting and industry spokesmen agreed 
on categories, though disagreed on empluisis at 
times. Particularly during the later years, 
Broadcasting questioned the NAB Code, and 
the industry supported it. Overall, Broadcasting 
emphasized the news category substantially more 
frequently than any other. 

The findings also indicate that both Broad- 
casting and industry spokesmen tended to ignore 
questions of responsibility imtil events forced 
consideration. Their consistent response to prob- 
lems was similar through all periods: defend 
the indu.nry, advocate self -regulation, increase 
industry-wide public relations activities. 

Boyd, Douglas A: An Historical and Descrip- 
tive Analyjii of the Evolution and Develop- 
ment of Saudi Arabian Television: 1963- 
1972. U. Minnesota. 

The methodology used in this study is mainly 
historical and descriptive. One .section, however, 
presents a survey research project conducted by 
the author in Saudi Arabia. 

The study investigates the reasons behind 
the S;»,ndi decision to introduce television into 
this traditional society — a society whose re- 
ligious leaders blocked television for several 
years because of their adherence to the Wah- 
habi sect of Islam which l)elieves that it is im- 
moial to produce an image of the human body. 

Saudi Arabia started a national television 
system later than most other major countries 
in the Middle East. This television system was 
built under the supervision of the U..S. govern- 
ment. However, the funds were provided by the 
Saudi Arabian government. American equipment 
was used in the stations which have been 
maintained since their construction by American 
companie.s. The television sy.';!cm is pi-ogram- 
med bv the Saudi Ministry of Information. 

The use of television as a means of pro- 
moting national development in the country 
is also examined in the study. The writer found 
that although some effort had been made to 
use the medium for educational purpo.ses, more 
could be done to promote literacy for ex;imple. 
The Ministry of Education has started a pilot 
project which will use television for instruction- 
al purposes in the intermediate school system' in 
the capital city of Riyadh. 

The writer concludes the study with nine 
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re commend at ions in the areas of programming, 
udministration. and technical facilities which« 
if adopted, might provide Saudi Arabs with a 
tfh.-\i.sion system which better serves their na- 
tional nceds> 

Cailteaux, Karen Sue. The Political Blacklist in 
the Broadcast Industry: The Decade of the 
i.TSO's. Ohio State U. 

E lii; historical study of the poiiiicai black* 
lis: I'ui in the broadcast industry focuses on 
thi-se aspects: sources and origins of blacklists, 
types of pressure tactics used, response of the 
industry employers to the pressure to black* 
list, nieclianisms of clearance for the accused, 
two inelfectnal complaints filed with the ['CC, 
four in deplh examples of the effects of black- 
Mstiu'^ on the lives of indtviduals, and tfie dc» 
dine of Ijlacklistiug. This study is based on new 
and significant primary sources. 

Tiie early blacklists came from anonymous 
origin'; and were begun sometime after World 
War II but well before 1950. Later lists and 
hlackli>t pressure came from: American Busi- 
ness Constdtants, Vincent Hartnctt, AAV.^RE» 
Inc.. Laurence Johnson, and the Joint Com- 
mit rtc .Against Communism. Those listed were 
said to be either Communists. Pro-Communists 
or Communist sympathizers. 

.\Jthough there is no evidence that there 
would have been a drop in ratings or sponsors' 
sales, employers reacted to blacklist pressures 
by screening prospective employees to check 
on alleged political records before hiring. 

niacklisttng seems not to have been phased 
cuH entirely until the late [960's. Today black- 
listing appears to be neither widespread nor 
well organized, if in fact it docs exist at all. 
However, many of the conditions which led to 
b!;itk!isting in i!ic 19r)0's are still present iti 
the industry. Broadcasters still have a tendency 
to overreact to small group pressure. They also 
are preoccupied with their image. It is there- 
fore the responsibility of the broadcaster, who 
has been awarded the privilege of utilizing the 
IMiblic airways for profit, to uphold democratic 
prittciples and guard against their own over- 
tea It ions. 

Creswe?l, Kent Williatn. An Historical Descrip- 
tive Analysis of the Broadcast Skills Bank--- A 
CoopcTative Irtdnstry Effort to Involve Mi- 
' noritics in Broadcasting. Ohio State tl. 

Historical and descriptive research method- 
ology was used to critically examine the Broad- 
cast Skills Bank, an organization which es- 



tablished training and placement programs for 
minority group members desiring employment 
in the field of broadcasting. The Bank began 
in 1964 and was supported by the major broad- 
cast networks. The dissertation examined the 
history of the organization's national of&cc in 
New York, explaining how that office established 
local Broadcast Skills Banks in twenty-two cities. 
Field research w»as cottducted at three repre- 
?eniaiive local banks in San Francisco. Cali- 
fornia. Miami, Florida, and Columbus, Ohio. 

The author hucrvicwed broadcasters who par- 
ticipated in the three local banks to determine 
the \:ihie of the organization for these execu- 
tives. He evaluated relevant file materials, news- 
paper publicity and other written documents, 
and interviewed minority group members who 
h:ui been assisted by skills bank programs. 

Tiie study analyzed government, industry and 
social programs which influenced the develop- 
ment of tliL- Broadcast Skills Bank national 
office, including civil rights legislation, research 
conducted by the New York State Commission 
on Hi' man Rights and the Urban League's 
National Skills Bank. .At the local hank level, 
the analysis compared recruitment, placement, 
scholarsliip training and publicity programs. 
Organizational patterns were evaluated as they 
related to bank leadership arrangements, plans 
for funding scholavshit.>s, and 3) communication 
pmcesscs among national and local leaders. 

The Bank was most successful as a catalyst, 
drawing broadcasters together to address minor- 
Uy problems with new ' urgency. Hower, the 
bank program failed to consistently involved the 
leaders of commtniities which it claimed to 
serve. 

Czech. Elizabeth Shimcr. Interaction Between 
Black and Corporate Culture in Broadcast 
Management. Ohio State V« 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to 
identify what special problems radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters might anticipate and over- 
come during the preparation of young blacks 
for hioadcast management positions. 

Using the Participant Observation method, 
the researcher sought to isolate black cultural 
constructs which may accelerate and/or impede 
the progress of a black broadcast management 
intern. 

The major findings imply that most problems 
were more a matter of class than of race, with 
middle-class blacks adapting more readily to 
the broadcast corporate culture's structure than 
did blacks from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

The most common black perception? which 
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impeded advancement, but were eveniually 
overcome through individual attention, includ- 
ed; semantic misunderstandings, fear of faihire 
in the eyes of a white person, reserved com- 
pliance, loyalty to a "brother*' even when he was 
wrong, lack of agreement concerning sources and . 
directions of black awareness, preference for 
t motional and nonverbal forms of communica* 
tion, and dislike of reading or writing. 

Major hypotheses generated by the study for 
further research were: young blacks fvom the 
South are more likely io succeed in positions 
dtfalin? with people, '.vhereas hlatk youths from 
tlic North are more likely to succeed in posi-. 
tions in\-olving production; a black youtli who 
is the oldest, an only chiid, or raised as an only 
child, lias more managerial potential than does 
one raised with siblings; Afro-Americans live in 
a co-culture as inherited nou-Westefn values con- 
flict witti \Vcstprn values. 

Davis, Richard Harding. A Descriptive Study 
of Tele\ision in the Lives of an Elderly 
Population. U. Southern Calitomia. 

The study sought answers to three questions: 
I) Of tthrtt influence on television viewing by an 
older audience are the demographic variables 
of age. sex and race? 2) Of what influence on 
television viewing by an older audience are the 
biographic variables of marital status, work 
status, mobility, health and income? B) Of what 
influence on television viev^ing by an older 
audience are the sociologic variables of living 
arrangements, individual interpersonal relation- 
ships and family and friends, and the language 
spoken? 

It was concluded that: 1) Television viewing 
is perceived by the elderly audience as an im- 
portant and necessary exp'^rtersce providang posi- 
tive Ijenefils; however, the recognition of im- 
portance and the benefits wane as the viewer 
ages. TUv most effective programming for this 
audience should be directed to the "younj» 
ejderjy" and should be designed to provide tliem 
with information relative to their needs in their 
new foles as retired persons. 2) Perception of 
tlie television experience is influenced by the 
individual differences of elderly viewers as well 
as by the common property of age. Program 
com en I and format should be diversified to 
reach several target audiences within the larger 
elderly population. Decisions about program 
length, scheduling, and program type may be 
^uuU'd {^y a c«rtsWcYati«n of the Umitvitions age 
places on the intended audience. 3) The re- 
lationship structure between elderly viewers 
and other people .is innuential in determin- 



ing the importance of televidon hi tlieir 
lives. Television viewing: may function as a 
compensating mechanism for many older people 
who are often cut off from meaningful rela- 
tionships. The personalities chosen to communi- 
cate Willi this audience should recognize and 
capitalize on the importance of the roles ttiey 
play as substitutes for reaMife other people. 
4) Socio-economic differences in tile broad sample 
of older viewers are not influential in most areas 
of television audience behavior, but they are ex- 
pressed in some attitudes and opinions about the 
television experience. 

Dye, Scott A. An Anailysis o£ Selected Initial 
Newspaper Reports of Six Isolationist Speeches 
by Charles A. lindbergh. Case Western Re- 
serve U. 

Between ir> September 1939, and America's 
entry into World War II, Charles A. Lindbei:gh 
delivered twenty major isolationist addresses. At 
the onset of his talks, public opinion favored 
isolationism, but thereafter altered until, in 
October, 194 1» 70 percent of Americans polled 
wanted to see Hitler defealcJ, even if it meant 
involvement in the war. The purpose of this 
thesis is to determine how initial news accounis 
reported Lindbergh's isolationist speeches as 
public opinion toward involvement in the Eu- 
ropean war changed. 

The primary procedural task was to discover 
what Mr. Lindbergh said in each speech and 
then to determine how it was reported. Next, 
news stories were e9camiiied for nontextual 
elements to determine whether the speecli was 
reported in a context that might result in mis- 
interpretation. 

The author discovered that the highest degree 
of accuracy and of importance accorded the 
speaker occurred when public opinion favored 
the isolationist stand. As Lindbergh's argu- 
ments became less popular, fewer texts were 
published, less prominence was given to initial 
news reports and the reports themseivca were 
less accurate and less comprehensive. 

The inability or unwillingness of newspapers 
to report accurately the public addresses of a 
man of Lindbergh's stature, speaking on perhaps 
the most critical issue of his time, has disturbing 
implications. One is the questionable reliability 
of historical studies w*^ch work from news ac- 
counts of speeches. Another is that principal 
speakers on controversial issues ma^ not have 
had fair access to newspapers at a time when thq 
majority of Americans relied on newspapers as 
their primary news source. 
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Fuller, Claude C. Attitudes Toward Television 
Commercials in Five Major Urban Cities. 
Louisiana State U. 

purpose of iliis study was to evaluate attiiudcs 
lowaid television commercials in five major ciiies 
of the l',S. Demographic factoi-s included: ;it;(', 
income etluaition, sex, and owncrsliip of black- 
white or color sets. 

A rruidom sample of 6.1*? rt-spondeiits to a 
questioiuiaire concluded: 1) Sixty-two percent 
iouud commercials hrh^ful in liiodnct selection 
of availability and brand. 2) The most frequent- 
ly mentioned complaint was that commercials 
were repeated loo often (717f). The secoud 
highest complaint was too many commercials 
(58*^). •'Insulting to the intelligence" had 54 7o. 
3) Thirty-sc\'en percent marked commercials as 
"entertaining" and 33% noted commercials as 
"iufcrmative." 4) Fifty peieent recalled seeing 
"more than twelve" commercials in an average 
evening. 5) Mnsicil background received the 
higiiest oral/visual factors response (52*/c) in 
relation to effect awareness. 6) Preference was 
f<»r "outdoor scenes'* to *)ther types of commer- 
cials, and 54% chose this category. Cartoons 
were second most popular with a 45.6% re- 
sponse. 7) Sixty'eight percent felt commercials 
had tio inflaence on their buying habits while 
26% checked they had purcliased "three to five" 
items in (}tc past three mouths as a result of 
TV. 8) Sixty-nine percent were in favor of 
"commercial" television while 18% favored an- 
other rvpc of financial support for TV. 9) Some 
69.5% would be willing to pay a monthly fee 
or support meter TV if there were no commer* 
dais. Government support was selected by 19%. 

Cartley, Linda J. The American Film Industry 
in Transition: 1946 1956. U. .Afichigan. 

The period 1946 to 19.56 was a period in 
.which changes took place that altered the 
American film industry both ecououiically and 
artistically. 

The film industry after World War 11 under- 
went a ten-year iransition period from 1946 to 
1956. In 1916. the Justice Department asked 
for the divorcement of the production distribu- 
tion part of the industry from exhihilion. The 
provisions of the suit and the consent decree 
of 194S led to a lack of nndersiandini; between 
exhibitors and distributors and a huk of co- 
operation in combating the inro:ids of television. 

Television and other forms of entertainment 
drew heavily on the former film audience. Dur- 
. ing the same period, European markets Were 
tightening control of distril)Ution by American 
stu<lios. These pressures were largely external 



and beyond the control of tbe studios. As the 
industry floundered, it made mistakes that would 
affect it for years. 

New sources of revenue were explored. Mak* 
ing films for television and theaiire television 
wert' coupled with efforts to reduce production 
(osis in Hollywood. 

In 1952 and 1953* technological innovations 
such as 3-D, Ciucrama, and CinemaScope were 
utilized. CinemaScope, along with color and 
stereophonic sound, gave add^fional tools to the 
filmmaker with which to build more realistic 
and compelling films. 

The ability to attract the audience was aided 
by the breakdown of the production code and 
statutory censorship. In Hollywood, the structure 
of the studios was changed. Ijidependent pro- 
ducers were allowed studio space and facilities in 
return for a percentage of the film's revenue 
and the distribution fees. 

JaiTe, David L. The Impact of the Mass Media 
on Source Commitment. U. Iowa. 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
the role of the mass media in creating source 
commitment. Source commitment was defined 
as a type of public commitment produced under 
conditions in which a person encodes a message 
for others. The major hypothesis predicted that 
commitment would be produced within persons 
who encoded messages for transmission by the 
mass media. Other hypotheses predicted a posi- 
tive relationship between source commitment 
and pnblicness of the media, permanence of 
the transmitted messages as dictated by the in- 
herent characteristics of the media (e.g., news- 
p:iper messages were described as inherently 
mon? permanent than radio messages), friends* 
awareness of the transmitted messages, frequency 
of transmission of the messages, and frequency 
of encoding the messages. 

The hypotheses were tested in an experi- 
mental setting designed to approximate as close- 
ly as possible the natural conditions of mats 
media encoding, transmission, and consumption. 

The results showed that the type of source 
commitment studied in the experiment was not 
55ignificantly affected by the encoding and trans- 
mission of mass media messages. Moreover, 
media Ijublicncss, message permanence, friends* 
awareness, and frequency of message encoding 
and tranmission. similarly, did not significantly 
affect the level of source commitment. 

It was concluded that the conflicting results 
between the experiment and previous commit- 
ment studies were due. in part, to different levels 
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or salience. The explanation was advanced that 
salience is the primary variable operating in 
source commitment. 

Jameson, Kay Charles. The Influence of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis« 
trict of Columbia on Federal Policy in 
Broadcast Regulation, 1929-ld7l. U. Southern 
California. 

Decisions issued in recent years by ihc United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, which has almost total jurisdiction 
over radio and television litii;ation, have created 
anxiety in the broadcasting industry. Rcsi^onsi- 
ble spokesmen for broadcasters liave interpreted 
iliese (ouu decisions as evidence iliat the court 
is bent upon libcialtzing judicial interpretation 
of the Com uumicat ions Act and the Constitu- 
tion, demanding expanded jurisdiction and re* 
sponsihility on ihe part of tlie Federal Com- 
muuicaiious Commissioiu and restricting the 
fiec'dom of radio and television licensees to en- 
gage in broadcasting as a commercial enter- 
prise with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference — all in the name of the public interest, 
convenience, and necessity. 

The study's conclusions were that the in- 
fUience Ti>f ilic court on federal policy in broad- 
cast regulation and the relationship between 
the court and the rommtssious has '<femained 
fairly constant from 1929 to 1971; that the 
court's encouragement of public involvement 
in broadcasting and broadcast regulation is at 
the crux of industry criticism of judicial review 
since 19G6; that the court has not acted as a 
*'super-CoTOmission" to shape and enforce its 
own concept of the public interest; iliat the 
court's major influence has been on procedural 
as distinguished from substantial matters, al- 
though it has used procedural avenues to draw 
commission attention to substantive issues; that 
the court has not usurped the powrrs and 
rights of Congress and the commissions to make 
and execute federal policy in broadcast regu- 
lation; that the dichotomy in judicial attitudes 
of the Court of Appeals and Supreme Court 
toward the commissions during the first three 
decades studied no' longer exists; and that the 
system of checks and balances created by Con* 
gress in radio legislation with respect to the 
rights, powers, and responsibilities of the Con> 
gress, commissions, and the courts, had worked 
extremely well over the four decades studied 
to protect the public, the broadcasters, and the 
government. 



Johnson, Dorothy Rensch. The Influence of 
Television Viewing Upon Perceptions of Vari- 
ous Concepts Among Appalachians and Non- 
Appalachians. Ohio State U, 

Ecor^omic prosperity and social advantages 
which most Americans take for granted are 
comparaticely unavailable to many Appalachians. 
Governmental programs can provide some ad- 
juncts to progress. But underlying other prob- 
lems, traditional mountain culture inhibits the 
mountaineer from effective interaction with con- 
temporary American society or participation in 
its benefits. .Authorities have assumed that tele- 
vision is the most effective of the outside in- 
fluences mitigating the mountaineer's historic 
isolation. The objectives of this study included 
investigation of the mountaineer's perceptions 
of siome aspects of his personal and regional 
environment and assessment of television's im- 
pact upon traditional mountain thinking, 

A Held study was undertaken of stratified 
samples drawn from Central Appalachians, 
Northern Appalachians, and non-Appalachians. 
The primary procedure employed to elicit per- 
ceptions of various concepts was free word asso- 
ciation. 

The data provided statistical corroboration 
for the proposition that Centra] Appalachians 
constitute a distinct sub culture. They differed 
significantly from the dominant culture, per- 
ceiving various aspects of their lives in terms 
of persons and relationships but with scant 
concern for possessions or cooperative endeavors. 
Northern Appalachians, substantially overlooked 
in previous studies, appeared to be a people in 
cuhuml tradition, perceiving rome aspects of 
their lives significantly differently from both 
Centra! Appalachians and non-Appatachians. 

Central Appalachians spent more time view- 
ing television, regarded the medium as more 
credible, and perceived a somewhat different 
message from individual prot^rams than others 
in the study. Perceptions of heavy television 
viewers among Central Appalachians differed 
significantly from those uf light viewers, indi- 
cating that television had exercised substantial 
effect upon traditional mountain thinking. 

Johnson, Holland C. Seldom Tested Variables 
in the Effects of Televised Violence on Ag- 
gressive Behai^ior: An Examination of Vio- 
lence Placement, Non-forced Response Choice, 
Fictional/Non-fictional Presentations, and 
Maie/Female Response Differences. Ohio U. 
(1971). 

The two major purposes of the study were to 
examine the effects of three variables — violence 
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placement (preceding/following non-violence)* 
content type (fictional/non-fictional). and sex of 
the respondent— on produced aggressive behavior 
and to examine whether the ckcirical shock 
research paradigm itself encourages aggressive 
behavior. 

One hundred college students were subjects in 
the experiment. After being angered by electrical 
shocks constituting a bad grade on a composition 
they had written, the subjects were exposed to 
video tapes containing various combinations of 
the three variables. Subjects were then told to 
grade (by giving electrical shocks) an essay pre- 
sumed to be written by the person who shocked 
them. Analysis of variance wa.s used to analyze 
resulting data. 

The results indicated that angered subjects 
are more likely to aggress when viewed violence 
is closer to the period of frustration than when 
violence is closer to the opportunity to aggress. 
It was also found that the electrical shock 
paradigm itself acts as an instigation to aggres- 
sive behavior. The addition of non-violence to 
violence appears to have a dccrcmcrital effect 
on aggressive behavior. However, because of in- 
sufficient experimental control* substantial con- 
clusions about predicted male/female aggressive 
response differences and fictinn:«l/non-fictionaI 
differences could not be drawn. 
Abstracted by Ewe S. MtLLF.R 

Kaminsky, Stuart M. A Biographical Study of 
the Career of Donald Siege! and an Analysis 
of His Films. Northwestern U* 

The dissertation is in two parts. Part I is a 
critical biography of Donald Siegel which traces 
the elements in his life and career that con- 
tributed to his creation of Hollywood genre 
film.s. Part II is a thematic and visual analysis 
of Siegal's films to determine t!ic degree of 
unity in them which resulted from liis experi- 
ences and philosophy as examined in Part I. 
The biographical and career section of the dis- 
sertation relies upon taped interviews with 
Stegcl and with actors» relatives, producers* 
cameramen, writers, editors and othci^ who have 
known and worked with him; a wide range of 
critical articles and reviews of Sie^el's work; 
and documents and letters in Sicgcl's files and 
those of the studios where he worked. The anal- 
ysis section is based upon the reading of all of 
Siegers scripts, including those for television 
with often as many as eight variations on a 
script, and viewing of the films Siegel directed 
plus his television shows and second>unit work. 

The total study demonstrated that a commer- 
cial Hollywood director working within defined 



genres can infuse his work with a distinctive 
style and thematic unity of aesthetic significance. 
The conclusion indicates that it is, indeed, of 
distinct value to investigate the work of in- 
dividual directors both biographically and 
ihrou^>h their films to determine their positions 
as creative forces and to understand one im- 
portant phase of the often complex question 
of Mitisiic responsibility in a Hollywood film. 

Kelly, Francis L. The Institute for Education 
by Radio Television— A History. Ohio State U. 

The purpose of the study was to describe 
and evaluate the growth, development, and 
activities of the Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television and analyze the major issues in edu- 
cational and public service broadcasting as they 
were articulated in the speeches and discussion 
at the annual meetings of the Institute from 
1930 to 1965. 

Personal interviews, files of the Institute, and 
the printed annual proceedings, Education On 
The Air, were majoi sources. 

The study was divided into four periods of 
Institute development: 1930-1935, 1936-1944, 
1945-1953, 1954-1965. Major issues discussed 
were: functions of radio in education, owner- 
ship of station facilities, radio's function in the 
war effort, educational television, and develop- 
ment of a social conscience. 

This study concluded that the Institute pro- 
vided a relatively tieutral meeting ground where 
the various factions involved in radio -TV 
broadcasting were able to discuss their prob- 
lems and exchange ideas, thus providing a 
needed communications linf: which helped to 
coordinate the development of Ibroadcasting. 
The Instiiutc was most prominent and re- 
spected nationally during the war years but 
gradually declined as the growing specializa- 
tion and fragmentation of the industry gen- 
erated new oi^anizations to provide specialized 
services. ^ 

The analysis of issues concerned problems of 
access^ CATV, control of programming, public 
broadcasting functions, public service respon- 
sibility, and the basic limitations of the Ameri- 
can commercial system of broadcasting. 

Recommendations emphasized resource value 
of the printed proceedings. Education On The 
Air, and the need for a similar conference. 

Kirkorian, Donald G. An Historical-Descriptive 
Study of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany's Preschool Television Program Ding 
Dong School, Northwestern U. 

It was the purpose of this study to 1) con- 
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struct a biographical sketch of Frances R. Hor* 
wich, star of Ding Dong School; 2) determine 
which individuals were responsible for creating 
and developing this first television program 
specifically planned for the preschooler; 3) re- 
construct the production activities associated 
with the program; 4) reconstruct the general 
format of the program and provide a content 
analysis; 5) investigate the type of merchandis- 
ing generated by the impact of the program; 6) 
study the DDS audience; 7) determine if this 
iandtuark in preschool programming provided 
un impetus for other such programs; 8) investi- 
gate critics' responses to the progiam; and D) 
determine why N.B.C. subsequently cancelled 
DDS, 

The methods of acquiring data included inter- 
views with individuals who were involved in 
DDS from initial development to demise* in- 
spection of primary sonice materials found in 
(xillcctions of individuals iincrviewed, and ex- 
amination of conventional resource materials. 

Chanter 1 briefly discusses the impact of 
television during the early lOjO's. Chapter II 
provides a biographical sketch of Dr. Horwich. 
Chapter III contains interviews with former 
members of ?he DDS staff. Chapter IV relates 
the pvodiitiion activities associated with DDS, 
reconstructs the general format of the program, 
and provides a content analysis. Chapter V in- 
vestigates the type of merchandising generated 
by the program. Chapter VI provides an anal- 
ysis of the DDS audience. Chapter VII investi 
gates the critics' response to DDS. 

Lee, WUUam L. Newscasting in the Middle 
East: A Seven-Station Case Study. U. Wis- 
consin. 

Because of the paucity of mass med<H studies 
about thr Middle East and the emphasis placed 
upon radio as the most viable medium of mass 
conimtmication in that area» it was conceived 
that a case study of selected stations' newscasts 
%vould reveal cultural and national atdtudes 
toward current events of import, and allow 
tnsighr into the role in that society. 

The stations chosen were Radio Lebanon in 
.Arabic and French, Radio Syria in Arabic, Radio 
Cairo and Saut al-Arab in Arabic, and BBC in 
Arabic and English. 

Newscasts were recorded during October. 1971, 
in Beirut, Lebanon, on medium* wave receivers. 
Transcriptions were translated into English and 
content was categorized for analysis based upon 
Chilton R. Bush's "System of Categories for 
General News Content." 

The most significant emphasis in news pro- 



gramming was to items which bore particularly 
on the political situation endemic to the Middle 
East. Regional problems — the conflicts with 
Israel and Western political and economic "im- 
perial i^^m * — took |)recedence over internal, na- 
tional political problems. Treatsnont of news 
by BBC services and Middle East stations was 
generally similar, but exceptions were evident. 
Marked differences in certain categories existed 
between the two BBC services. 

Middle Eastern stations utilizing editorial- 
ization concentrated discourse on events related 
to the problems of local-regional import. The 
BBC- English commentaries (none was broadcast 
by BBC-Arabic) were diversified, dealing with 
issues not necessarily related to the region. 

LunsCordy Paul C. A Study oC Governmental 
Inquiries Into Alleged Staged News Practices 
of Tii'o Television News Documentaries. 
Ohio State U. 

'I'rie puipose of this study was to rx;imine 
the process, validity and reliability of govern- 
mrntal inquiries into two landmark cases of 
alleged staged news: WBBM-TV's "Pot Party 
at a University," and CBS' ''Project Nassau." 
The focus of the study was placed within the 
framework of traditional journalistic concepts of 
objectivity, interpretation, professional codes and 
ethics. 

.A muhi-form methodology was used. The his- 
torical, descriptive and analytical methods were 
employed in providing the contextual framework 
of the study. The normative survey method was 
used to arrive at a defmition of staged news: 
**an event which, in fact, would not have oc- 
curred at all, or would not have occurred in 
the same form or manner, except at the behest, 
initiation, direction, arraiig nu nt or pre-ar- 
rangcment of the newsman (for whatever pur- 
pose), and seriously distorts the presentation of 
the reality of the event itself." The case-study 
method was used in the examination of the 
two documentaries. 

The following general conclusions were ob- 
tained from data contained in this study: I) 
Staged news as defined in this study is an 
atypical, even rare, practice at the network 
level, and generally at the local station level. 
2) The inherent dangers as well as the benefits 
of legislative investigating committees must be 
clearly recognized, especially in their investiga- 
tions into media practices. 3) Any staging, 
simulation, pre-arrangement or re-creation of* 
the original news event, or any portion thereof, 
if employed at all for whatever reason, should 
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be publicly acknowledged. 4) More media ad- 
visory councils should be established to help 
the media interpret and fulfill their social re- 
siponsibilities. 5) Broadcase and print media 
slujiiUl use the ombudsman concept more fre- 
quently to track down complaints about their 
I)rofcs&ional judgment and performance. 6) More 
publications critical of joiimalistic praciiccs« 
standards and performance should be c**»tab- 
lished. 7) A continuing re-examinatiun of the 
xolnntary professional media codes is needed, 
wUh «-«nccial attention directed toward more 
adequate punitive provisions iov flagrant and 
persistent violators. 8) A National Center for the 
.Study of the Media should be established. 

Lynch, F. Dennis. Clozcntropy: A Technique 
for Studying Audience Response to Films. U« 
loua. 

It was assumed ihat prediction — expectation — 
and its fulfillment or denial were related to the 
mcaniagfuhiess of films. The test instrument, 
bii^i';l on cloze procedure, was adapted to non- 
verbal material. The computer-analyzed test 
can be used for any continuous visual narrative. 
The test was validated by showing tliat it was 
able lit detect differentes in entropy patterns 
(agrcemeiw among subjects about what will 
happen next) and number of correct responses 
between sophisticated and naive subjects for 
simple and complex films at two levels o( pre- 
I'.iftion: plot and shot. 

The subjects saw How Do I Lave Thee, a SO- 
mtiuite film that was simple in plot and visual 
structure, and Phoebe, one that was complex. 
Eacli fdm was interrupted 26 times and the 95 
subi'. c»> were asked to predict what would 
happen next by checking a multiple-choice 
questionnaire. 

For the entropy pattern, the results showed 
significant diiferences between the audiences* 
the fifni. and the level of prediction. There was 
a sirnTtcant interaction between levels and 
films. The highest entropy was generated by 
the naive audience at the plot level of the 
complex film. In addition, the instrument in- 
(!iiat(d ihat ability to predict correctly varied 
significantly with the sophistication of the audi- 
mcc. the complexity of the film, and the level 
of analysis. Again, there was a significant inter- 
action between levels and films. The most cor- 
rect predictions were made by the sophisticated 
viewers at the plot level of the simple film; the 
IrasC by iVaive viewers at hoMi plot and shot 
levels of the complex film» 



LyonSj Timothy J. The Silent Partner: The His* 
tory of the American Film Manufacturing 
Company, 1910 1921. U. Iowa. 

The American Film Manufacturing Company 
was formed in 1910 as **lhe silent partner" to 
the distribution exchanges of John R. Freuler 
and Harry E. Aitkcn. The initial motivation be- 
hind the company's foimation was also to chal- 
lenge the domination of the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, a rigorous combine which 
was attempting to monopolize the industry by its 
claim over film machinery. 

.As one of the first companies to locate per- 
manently in California, Americanos early work 
was almost entirely in Westerns, shot in die 
attractive West Coast settings. Once a large 
studio had been built in Santa Barbara, the 
company attempted other forms of the photo- 
play, growing steadily from its three small 
companies until over fifteen separate units 
were working in and around the "Flying A" 
studio. Thousands of people worked for Ameri- 
can, eacli contributing his special skill in pro- 
ducing 1,228 fdms during the company's twelve 
year existence. 

American's decline began in 1918 when Mu- 
tual Film Corporation ceased to function. With- 
out an assured outlet for its films, the company 
was forced to depend upon less profitable meth- 
ods of distribution. While more progressive 
companies had been accumulating theatres and 
developing their own distributing agencies, 
American had been interested only in the con- 
tinual support of Mutual. Away from the dom- 
inant center of film production in Hollywood, 
the Santa Barbara filmmakers were unable to 
compete on the level necessary to survive. By 
1921, American had exhausted the options left 
open to it and ceased production. 

McCain, Thomas A. A Functional Analysis of 
Network Television News Viewing, U. Wis- 
consin. 

The specific purposes of this invcstigatiott 
were to identify the major functions of net- 
u'ork news \ieiving for adults, to identify news 
viewer types in terms of combinations of func^ 
tions which television newscasts serve for them* 
and to compare use of mass media and demo- 
graphic features by news viewers of each type. 

A sample of 296 Bloomington-Normal. IlMnois 
residents responded to 65 seven.point Lickert 
statimeius representing the range of potential 
functions television news serves along with 
media and demographic indexes. R-factor anal- 
ysis of the 65 evaluative items was employed to 
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dcicimiiic the dimcnstuns of news \icwing. Sub- 
jects were randomly assigned to four groups 
and Q^facior aualysis was performed. The re- 
sults of the four independent Q-anah-ses were 
cunibiuL'd inio parsimonious iyi)L's of ni-us view- 
ers. Multiple discriminant analysis tc»stcd for 
diirerences between the types collapsed Irom the 
Q-analyses. 

The R-factor analysiis produced a sfeven factor 
solution representing the mnge of functions tele- 
vision news serves for adult \ ieu-ers. They were 
labeled: news- in formation, iso la i ion-avoidance, 
communal, guidance, para-social-dhersional. so- 
da! stains, and background enleiiainment. The 
Q-£actur analysis and discriminant analysis pro- 
duced four major typologies of network news 
>iewers labeled: news only, nifoimation social 
escape, information conversation, and back> 
ground- enterlahmienl. There were no signifi- 
cant diflv^'iences between the typologies aiid 
demographic \ ariables and only a few differences 
accouitiig in their exiKisure to and t:valuation 
of media. (*vnerul!y the backgioninl entertain- 
ment news viewers were exposed to fewer media, 
the information conversation viewers the most 
media. 

McMenamni> Milton J* An Experimental Study 
of Che Effects of Television on Audience Per- 
ception of the Teaching Personality. U. Ore- 
-on. 

This study sought to determine if TV affects 
live way in which students perceive an instruc- 
tor's personality^ and, if so, how. 

Tw<j groups of thirl y students were matched 
according to sex and age. Kollowing a pre-test 
UiY bias in ihe sample, one group received a 
twentv-minute face-to-face lecture from a teach- 
er. The other group received the same lecture 
a sljojfl lime later, in the same room, but on 
vi'Uoiape replay. .\ thirty-item personality per- 
cept iorj test was administered after each presen- 
tation. 

The responses from the pre-te»t and the two 
treatment modes were snbmitteii to factor anal- 
ysis to deternn'ne if they interrelated differently. 
In additi(ni, a Wilcoxon R lest was made on 
racJi <»f the thirty personality variables to de- 
termine if response to specific variables differed 
<{uantitatively according to mode of presenta- 
tion. 

Of the eight factors generated by factor anal- 
ysis, six were common to both modes. In order 
of saliena- tliey were: aggressive, prudent, intui- 
tive> ethical, relevant, and personable. Two 
utnque factors were generated: ')>oised, appear- 



ing only in the face-to-face group, and empadiic, 
appearing only in the TV group. 

The TV personality was seen as signiftcautly 
less "forcefur' (.01). Loadings on the unique 
em pat hie factor, together with the less "force- 
ful" linding for TV. lead to the conclusion that 
TV tends to obscure or devalue instructor per- 
sonality* 

This was thought to be directly supportive of 
the McLuhan theory and partially supportive of 
the Festinger theory, 

Olson, Susan Ra>'nor. The Role ot Broadcasting 
Within the British Open University. Ohio 
State L'. 

'IUl' author conducted field lest'arch in Eng- 
land in order to determine the function of 
hi oad casting within the Open University. Em- 
phai:is was directed toward describing the Open 
University (OU), derming Its broadcasting oper- 
ation, and identiCying key strengths and weak- 
nesses of the broadcasting contribution. 

Data were collected from primary sources, brief 
questionnaires, interviews, and observations both 
at the OU headquarters and at the OU Pro- 
ductions of the British Uroadcasting Corpora- 
tion (BBC). It was then coded and tabulated 
according to p re-determined categories of plan- 
ning, production, utilization, and evaluation. 

The development of all course materials is 
the responsibility of a course team. Member- 
ship is composed of BBC producers, faculty, 
and educational technologists, who share equal 
academic standings Each discipline was found 
to utilize broadcasting different ly, depending 
upon the nature of its courses. The arts relied 
mainly upon the media for euricliment while the 
sciences primarily for direct instruction. The 
•'Open I'oruin" programs, which were not stipu- 
lulled by I lie BBCOU partnensliip agreement, 
exemplify a non-instructional role of the media. 
Here broadcasting serves as a communication 
vehicle for announcements, student feedback 
and ar. "ombudsmen** service. 

The data next were applied to educational 
broadi^rasting criteria, validated by ex])erts in 
educaiidn and educational broadcasting. Ac- 
cording to the criteria, the planning activities 
were rated most satisfactory while evaluation 
was detcrminetl least satisfactory. .Although the 
OU ci'ircntly lacks a systematic attempt at 
evaluating which course objectives are suitable 
for which medium, the University's Institute of 
Educational Technology is planning research in 
several areas of the total broadcasting operation. 
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Ramsey, Robert T., Jr. Interpersonal Values 
and Conimiuiication Behavior in a Commer- 
cial Television Station. Bowling Green State 

Mas«i communication research has traditionally 
cciitiii-u on the social role and effects of mass 
mtdiu. In the language of a communication 
model the research has been * audience-cen- 
iiml." This investigation shifts interest to a 
mass (ommitnicatton source, exploring selected 
aspects of television station personnel. 

Knipiiical information was gailicri*il tlirough 
two procedures. Interpersonal values were oper- 
ational izcd by L. V. Gordon's Survey of Inter- 
pet>«jial \^lucs. Data were analyzed by trans- 
po ci\ factor analysis^ and by one-way analysis 
ol \.iri;ince. I'he factor analysis classified em- 
ployees into global interpersonal value types. 
The anal>sis of variance tested relationships be- 
t\u::n I'cpartmental affiliation and interpersonal 
values. The second procedure consisted of gath- 
ering informal comunication data via ecco anal- 
ysis methodology. The questionnaire was de- 
veloped to determine frequency and etTective- 
ness of communication among station personnel. 
The statistical analysis used to evaluate com- 
munication heliavior was predominantly ^2 
test. 

The sample included 150 employees of a com- 
mercial television station- in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tiiese emplo>x*cs completed seven ecco surveys, 
in addition to the survey of Interpersonal Values. 
Data were collected over a period of three 
months. 

In general, the data suggest the following con- 
clusions: While there are areas of differences, 
brOiidrast personnel value independence high- 
est and conformity lowest. Interpersonal value 
diffcrenres among persotiiiel cannot be attributed 
Ut tlci'.uitmcntiil membership. Informal com* 
mutiication is more frequent and effective be- 
tween members of the same department than 
between members of different departments. The 
five tlepartments under study exhibit varying 
tommiriication patterns which should be taken 
into consideration by management in order to 
ire the grapevine more effectively. 

Rosene, James M. The Effects of Violent and 
.Sexually Arousing Film Content: An Experi- 
mental Study. Ohio U. (2972). 

This study examines the effort of several film 
variables on aggressive responses. Sexually arous- 
ing film content is included to determine wheth- 
er this kind of emotionally arresting film ma- 
tt tun produce the same level of aggressive 



responses as film violence. Controlled variables 
were the social acceptability of response, sex 
of person aggressed against, and forced -non -forced 
response conditions. 

Written compositions were graded by a series 
of electrical shocks. After viewing one of four 
film variables — ^justified violence, sexually arous- 
ing content, both sexually arousing and violent 
content, and non>sexually arousing and non-vio- 
lent rontrnt — subjects were then allowed to 
grade i^ie original "shocker" based on a com- 
position written by him. 

Results indicate that males exhibit more 
aggression after viewing both film violence or 
sexually arousing material than do males who 
xicw neither. When the target of aggression is 
pevcci\ed to be female, more aggression is cx- 
hibi:cd than when the target is seen to be a 
male. Forcing aggression has little effect on 
the aggression exhibited except when the target 
is a female. Subjec'<ts aggress in a socially accept- 
able manner when tested with the experimei\tal 
paraHi?\Ti and subjects return less shocks than 
they jierceive receiving. Among the general con- 
clusions reached is that sexually arousing ma- 
terial can produce behavior similar to that pro- 
duced by viewing film violence. 
Abstracted by Eric S. Miller 

Ruhly, Sharon Kay. The Communication of 
Culture Through Film. Ohio State U. 

Two National Film Board of Canada films 
made by an Indian film crew about Indian cul- 
tures were compared with two NFB films about 
Indian cultures made by Anglo/French film 
crews. The study was based on visual content 
and. structurs and sound category sets which 
were developed to test their utility for studies 
of this type and to provide comparisons about 
the influence of the producers' cultures, the 
ability of the films to produce audience empathy 
with the culture portrayed, and the development 
of the ethos of the culture portrayed. 

Results of the film comparisons and background 
information led to five conclusions about the 
films compare(S and one conclusion regarding 
the use of film in intercultural education. First, 
the Anglo/French films contain more visual 
and sound references to the stereotype of pov- 
erty. .Second, the Indian films tend to support 
the steieotype of the "historic" Indian. Third, 
use of camera angle for Indian centers of in- 
terest is more favorable to Indian ethos in the 
Itidian hlms than in the Anglo/French films. 
Fourth, aspects of ethos not directly covc'/ed by 
the comparisons are important to the use of 
the films in intercultural education and com- 
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munication. Fifth, the films made to date by 
the Indian film crew of the NFB arc superior 
for purposes of ititcrcultural education to those 
madu by the Anglo/French film crew with which 
ihvy were matched- Finally, fdms made by llie 
cniture portrayed should be used in the inter- 
cultural education of European Americans. 

Schuth, Howard Wayne. The College Milieu in 
she American Fiction Film with Emphajus oJji 
the Work of Mike Nichols: A Study in Be- 
lief Systems. Ohio State U. 

In tliis study, thirty important American 
fiction films involving college or university life 
were analyzed in terms of the value s^-stems of 
the students as compared to the value systems 
of tho college faculties, administrators and the 
institutions themselves. This study included 
three periods: 1903 to 1942 (primarily light- 
hearted comedies raising few serious issues); 
1942-1066 (primarily "problem pictures** of a 
somewhat superficial nature); and 1966 to the 
present (films directly questioning value systems 
of American education). The sf '^.y concentrated 
on the last period and examined the films of 
Mike Nichols in depth. 

As a frame of reference, O. J. Harvey's four 
belief systems were employed. In order to 
identity and illustrate important patterns, a 
^'Wd was. constructed as an empirical frame for 
each film. 

Ir was found that the dramatic conflict in 
the films occurs between people of differing 
belief systems; primarily administrators and 
teachers who, in O. J, Harvey's analysis, may be 
generally described as System -One (authoritarian 
and inflexible) and students who are System- 
Four (independent and flexible). The college 
is stereotyped as a negative institution. This 
study should help describe and illuminate popu- 
lar attitudes towards the institution of higher 
(Education in America. 

Cjiinpariiii; theatrical films on the univetrsity 
theme using Harvey's' belief systems as a basis 
for analysis provides a useful starting point 
for further research into value systems and 
personality structures as reflected in American 
popular cuhure. and a pattern for film anal-, 
ysis us'.ng behavioral science methodologies. 

Small, Edward S. Japanese Animated Film: A 
Study of Narrative, Intellectual Montage and 
Metamorphosis Structures for Serniotic Unit 
Sequencing. U. Iowa. 

This study surveys the historical development 
of the Japanese animated film in order to ex- 



amine certain structures for image sequencing. 
The value of this study is both historical and 
theoretical. 

The basic source of data is a body of over one 
hundred films screened during seven months of 
research in Tokyo, Japan durlitg 1970 and 1971. 
Special concentration is given to the work of one 
independent animator, Yoji Kuri and one NHK- 
TV animator, Sumio Gotoda. 

The study defines a system of theoretical con- 
cepts to help focus the survey and facilitate the 
framing of questions regarding the nature of 
changing structures for image sequencing 
throughout the history of Japanese animated 
film. Tiiese concepts are: semiotic unit, intellec- 
tual montage, metamorphosis narrative struc- 
ture, and metastructure. These concepts build 
upon the work of Dudley Andrew, Sergei Eisen- 
stein, Norman McLaren, Gene Youngblood, and 
Robert Scholes and Robert Kellogg. 

The study concludes that an increase in the 
use of intellectual montage and metamorphosis 
becomes prominent after 1960. The study cul- 
minuies in detailed semiotic unit analyses of 
two post- 1960 films, Kuri's Heyn and Gotoda'.s 
Tsumiki, both examples of iion -narrative, meta- 
morphic metastructures. In these analyses, two 
levels of abstraction formulated by Heinz 
Werner are applied: perceptual grouping and 
categorinl activity. 

The study also examines the increasing in- 
ternational influences on Japanese animation 
discussed by Imamura, Mori. Renan. and Zanot- 
to. The increase of intellectual montage/meta* 
morphosis structures and metastructures is re- 
lated both to these foreign influences and grow- 
ing numbers of Japanese independent animators. 

Smith, Wallace Arnold. A Description of the 
Orr^anlzatioii) Production Proc^, and Pro- 
duction Environment of a Dramatic Tele* 
vision Series. U. Southern California. 

The purpose of this study was to gain insight 
into the organization, production process, and 
social, artistic, and professional environment 
that surrounds the production of a one-hour 
dramatic television series. The problem of tiie 
study Was to determine the organizational struc- 
ture of Meiro -Gold wyn- Mayer, Inc. and the 
National Broadcasting Company for the produc- 
tion of Then Came Rromon; die production 
process from the acceptance of the idea for 
Uromon through the broadcast of individual 
programs in the series; and the possible influence 
of the production environment on the programs 
in the Bronson series. 
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A review of llie liteiatiirc revealed that very 
little t.; known aiiniit the inter-rciiitionships of 
institutions and persons involved in tiie prodno 
1:0:1 of television programs. The study of the* 
production of television i)rogiams has been 
ntgietted hccMiHc o( the emphaais of amlicncc 
research. 

Twenty«onc person*! involved in the decision- 
making and production of Branson were inter- 
\iewui to determine their role in tlie prodtiction 
of tlie series, their description of the organiza- 
tion and production process for i)rograms in 
the series, their employment history and the 
effect of Dronson on their careers, and their 
social and artistic philosophies. The data from 
the tape tccorded interviews were not quanti- 
fied: instead the report by each individual was 
aualy/ed in relationship to the report by every 
other individual. 

The research revealed ih;u Uronson was sclied- 
uletl betause of the personal and professional 
reputation, courage, and persistence of an MGM 
I)rodnction executive and an NHC research 
exfciiti^e. Authority in the Branson organiza- 
lion existed on three levels; the network (the 
highest authority), the studio, and the produc- 
tion unit. The power and authority of persons 
involved in the production of Uronson rested 
on their professional reputation, personal cour- 
age, persistence, and position in the organiza- 
tion. Members of the production organization 
who did not have power exercised inlluence 
over the production by not cooperating or not 
perfonniu'^ their jobi at the h|;^hea levtd of 
their competence.' 

Springer, Donald M. An Examination of Se. 

■ leetcd Agricultural Programs Broiidcast Over 
t\\r Naiionul Television Networks in the 
i:iiit«l States from 1.950 through 1970. Ohio 
U. (.1971). 

Tlie jAirpose of this study was to examine a 
>eleere<l .S'unple of national television network 
agriadtural programming and the response to 
these i)rogranis as evidenceil inui reeordeil in 
print media and to oI)serve how television at 
rh<- i-arional lutwork U'wl has fidfilled (he sur- 
veillance and correlation functions asaihed to 
it by some mass media theorists in relation to 
agriculture. 

Transcripts of eight viewed programs were 
obtained and a content analysis was performed 
on each program within a defined set of criteria 
to i kMHify nuijor topics discussed and major 
posi fioiis advocated. 

Viewing the eight programs as a representa- 
tive sani])Ie. it appeared that television at tiVe 



national level had not fidfdled the surveillance 
a. d correlation functions in relation to agri- 
culture for the entire period under study. 

The programs which advocated positions wiili 
the greatest strength gained the largest quantity 
;]ii(J hucnsit y of response. The vesponsv may 
have been a reflection of existing cona'rus which 
Vkcre focused by the |)rograms and brought to 
the attention of an already aroused public. The 
programs provided direction for concentrated, 
cjbservable response which was not present prior 
to the broadcast, 
.ihstratted by Eric S. Mn.i.£R 

Stanffer, David D. Descripdon and Analysis of 
the Historical Practices of the Independent 
Christian Church Religious Television Pro- 
gram Syndicators. Ohio U. 

The purpose of dns study were to record a 
brief overview of syndicated religious television 
programs in the United States; record the his- 
torical development of the Christian Television 
Mission and the Christian Evaiigelizer Associa- 
tion; describe and analyze the management 
policies of the Christian Television Mission and 
the Christian Evangelizer Association wiUi re- 
gard to finances, programming, production, and 
program distribution; and attempt to identify 
some syndication practices which can increase 
the piobabiiity of success. 

Direct personal interviews were conducted 
with leaders of both organizations in an attempt 
to discover management practices and subse- 
quent success and failure. The interviews were 
composed of a standaixl set of questions ad- 
ministered to each leader. The degree of success 
was measured in terms of total income, number 
of stations carrying the program, cumulative 
audience reach, program ratings, number of 
viewer responses. 

According to these criteria, the Christian 
Evangelizer Association is more successful dian 
the Christian Television Mission, The study 
demonstrates that the Christian Evangelizer As- 
sociation purchases time to air its programs 
whereas the Christian Television Mission tele- 
vises on a sustaining basis. Also, the Christian 
Evangelizer .-Vssociation has .experienced giowth 
while the Christian Television Mission appears 
to be in regression. 

The study concludes that syndica tor's manage- 
ment practices in the area of programming are 
not sufficiently audience oriented; ultimate man- 
agcm^rnt by one person is conducive to growth 
in religious television program syndication; the 
development of a synergistic rela tic.nship bc-^ 
tween the program, churches, religious groups 
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and individuals can increase the probability of 
a synclicator's success; syndicated religious i)ro- 
<(t:immin<r is not sufficiently promoted; aiul tele- 
vision should be used by religious programmers 
tu confer status on tlieir orgaui/atioiis and to 
produce potential converts. 

Ahstiartrd by F.P.IC S. Mll.LER 

Thoiupsoii. Jerome V. Public Television: Goals 
and Goal Achievement Assessment, 1972. U. 
Oregon. 

The purpose of this study is to provide a 
broad overview of ihe stated f^oals and the 
nictiiods of goal ;ichicvement assessment of 
Pul)Iic Television. 

Two mail questionnaires were developed — 
one for the five major orj^auizniions interested 
in the development of Public Television (NAEU. 
Ford Ff)iiniiation, HEW. CPB. and PBS) and 
•one for tlie Hlo individual Public Television 
stations. 'Hie major organ i/aiions were asked 
wliai ilu?ir si:iied goals for Pulilic Television 
were, Iiow they measured to sec if their goals 
were being met» and what changes were en- 

X'sfP'ied in the future for their goals and tlieir 

system of goal achievement assessment. Stations 
were asked what their stnied goals were, who 
deiMUiined those goals, how goal achievomL-ut 
assessment was carried out. who tleiermincd 
v.-hether or not goals were being met. and what 
changes were envisioned in the future for the 
stated goals and t!ie system of goal achievement 
assessment. Final questionnaire return rate for 
stations was IVa and for major organizations 

lOO'Tr. 

It is clear from the study that few Pulilic 
Television •flalions have clearly de\'e loped, stated 
goals. Also, there are no cletirly defined and 
carefully controlled methods of assessment of 
achievement of goals, even in those stations 
which have slated purposes and goals. 

The major organizations have srated goals 
for Pu!)lic Tele\ision winch are very general 
ami broad and reflect what ihey feel Public 
Television should he and what it should do. 
No major organization indicated use of a system 
of evaluation to determine if goals were being 
met. 

Tun'.:ate, James Lester. Romantic Images in 
Popular Songs, 1050- 1959. Northwestern U. 

The 1950's saw the end of the Tin Pan Alley 
traditi'Jn in popuhir music and the beginning of 
conimercial '*rock 'n* roll." with l)Olh styles 

primarily concerned with love and sex. Critics 

have viewed these songs as poetry, '*dirty post- 



cards," educational models, etc., yet detailed 
analysis of content has been generally neglected. 

This study draws common images and com- 
posite male and female profiles from love songs 
listed among the Cash Box ten best -selling rec- 
ords of each year from 1950 through 1959. The 
end result could be considered a compilation of 
.data bits transmitted and reinforced in mass 
media paiticularly radio and recordings. 

Seven fundamental images were developed: 
fenuile as Jezebel, male ur female lover as un- 
loved, male or female as love h inner, and male 
or female as love slave. Corollary images were 
niiilc ;is love martyr atul female as love victim. 
According to the songs "I rue love" is a game for 
gods or fate to initiate and for youngsters to 
play when given their one chance. Every youth 
has only one suitable, possibly destined, mate 
or CO -player. The love game rules, however, 
arc inadequaie to distinguish a temporary set- 
back from the response of a bogus lover, a 
"Je/ebel." The study jiresents lengthy profdes 
of the archetypal male and female. 

Content seemed to change very little despite 
variai)Ies of lime, producers, and styles. Clues 
poiiu to the increasing yonthfulness of. the. prin^ 
cipals after the mid- 1950*5. Analogies were 
drawn with other broadcast content such as .soap 
operas. 

Zivanovic, Milan. United Nations Broadcasting: 
Its Origin, Principles, and Implementation. 
U. Wisconsin. 

This study examined United Nations' broad- 
casting, its origins, guiding principles, controls, 
structure and operations. Documents of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations were 
studied, interviews were conducted with UN per- 
sonnel and broadcistitig operations were ob- 
served. 

League broadcasting. Radio Nations, developed 
in a Press Information Section, experienced 
severe budgetary limitations, atid a defirution of 
propaganda which prevented the proniolion of 
the. organi/atious. In forming its own system, 
r\ bix)adcaRting planners studied the operations 
and piocedures of Radio Nations and adopted 
several recommendations suggested by a former 
head of League information. 

Similarities to the League as UN broadcasting 
developed included the use of rented transmit- 
ters, short-wave broadcasting, and programming 
which consisted largely of news and broadcasts 
of proceedings. The most striking similarities 
c«re \\\v priumcy of cooperation with Member 
_ media _aud the _ controversial.. nature , of _.broad-„. 
casting as reflected in budgetary scrutiny. 
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A significant ilcparttiic fioiii ihv League \v;is 
incnv'.M.xl utilization of broadcasting. UN (lcl\iii- 
fion of propaganda alloivud promotion of UN 
priuciplus and .u:ti\i(Ies permitting greater lati- 
tiidc* in program content. 

'Vhii guiding principles form tlie I^asis for all 
UN Iiroudcasting activities: delineating its or- 
ganizatiou: vesting ultimate aitthority in the 
Meinbersiup. primarily the General Assembly; 
assigning the Secretary-General power to formu- 
late and execute policy; empliasizing assistance 
to Member media with origination of {urograms 
as supplemental. These guidelines provide an 
impetus for UN broadcasting absent from that 
of tlie League and enable it to provide informa- 
tion about the UN to the world. 

Public Address 

AhOt Gerhard. The Preaching of F. G. Hedbcrg.- 
U. Illinois. 

The jiurpose of tliis study was to examiiie 
the preaching of Fredrik Gabriel Hedberg (1811- 
1893). a prominent figure in the Lutheran Church 
of Finland. The concern was to articulate Hed- 
berg's theory of preaching and to determine his 
modes of persuasion and their effect uj^on tlie 
hearers.. 

Tlie primary sources were 9") Iiandwritten 
sermons and sermon oiulines, selected on the 
basis of carefiilly detcvmincd guidelines from 
the -150 Finnish manuscripts in the Hedberg 
Simmon file in tlic Helsinki University library. 
Additional sources were gathered by tlie writer 
on a trip to the main places where Hedberg 
preached. 

The sermons were analyzed iis to stihstance 
and form, particular attention being given to 
relationships between ideas and tlieiv expression. 
Secondary sources, such as I)iograi)]iies and Iiis- 
tories. were he!|)ful in understanding how 
thoitglu and language iiueracted with prcaciier, 
occasion, and audience to produce results. 

Hedberg's prcacliing induced aiul deepened 
commitnuMU. His credibility, in terms of how his 
hearers siiw him, fncilitaied tlie reception of his 
sermons. TJie hearers* accept an re of his views, 
as well as Hedberg's conceinion of preacfiir.g as 
a proelamatory aiul pastoral functioii. caused 
Finnish preaching to Ijecome le.ss moralistic and 
judgmental. Hedlierg's theory of preaching was 
shown to be a vialilo one, the arguments, ap- 
peals, and devices in his sermons stiggesting 
modes of persuasion for elective preaching to- 
day. 



Andeison, Deyrol E. The Massachusetts Elec- • 
tion Sermons: A Cridcal Analysis of a Social 
an<l Polemic Phcuomenoi}. U. Denver. 

Tins study investigates the content and traces 
the chronology of the Ma.ssachusctts Election 
Sermuu. nelivere<l annually in Hoston lictwccn 
KUM and 18S4, ihe election ad<lvess constitutes 
one of the oldest traditions in American rhet- 
oric aiul is perhaps the most consistent and in- 
Ilucnti'd .speech occasion of early America, 
Tliese sermons evidence the close bond that 
existed between church and state prior to the 
American Revolution. Further, tfiey evidence 
the clerical attitudes toward personal freedom, 
religiotis toleration, and local political control 
which can be traced through the sermons from 
the earliest colonial days to an<l lu-youd the 
Revolutionary period. 

The election sermons are to be considered as 
polemic discourses rather than as honiileii'j 
transactions. They played a significant roU.' in 
tlie development of the American republic. Re- 
ligious leaders felt it was within thcii" personal 
power to discuss the form tliey believed govern- 
ments should assume. They freely proscriljed the 
rights and responsibilities of civil authorities, 
.identified qualifications necessary for holding 
pulilic office.* and tlcfincd the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of the governed. 

The election preacher did not activate the 
forces that led to Revolution, but he helped 
plant the seeds from which Revolution grew: 
That all men are borj) equal, that no man is 
l)y nature inferior to any other, that miuual 
consent among a p<r{)ple <letennines the rights of 
lioveriuneiit and that. accor<h*ng to natural law, a 
IH-ople have certain inalienable rights which 
shoidd never be challenged. The speeches pro- 
vided a religious justification for a s<*cuiar cau.se. 

Bennett, H. Douglas. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Preaching Characteristics of Clovis Gillham 
Chappell. DowliJig Green State U. 

Employing the historical-critical method of 
research, forty sermons from Chappcll's pub- 
lished b<K)ks spanning a period of forty-four 
years were raiulomly selected and analyzed for 
cliaracteristics in his preaching. 

Historical liackground for an analysis of Chap- 
pell's preacliing takes into consideration those 
influences which contribute to his preaching 
practice. An exposition of his rhetorical and 
homileticai theory provides evicfence tliat he re- 
garded preaching as the most vital work of a 
minister. 

Hi.s use of the canon of iiiveiuion shows 
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the Bible and hinnati experiences to be liis chief 
non-artistic .sources of proof. He also maintains 
strong ethical, logical, and emotional proof. 

[.ogical. simple, and psychological best de- 
scribe his organ iza lion. Carefully placed transi- 
tions and signal expressions scparaio ideas and 
divisions enhancing unity, chirity, and under- 
M:iT:ili»\if, (lent-rally Inh f \nii poignani inirothic- 
lions and conchisions make the sermons in* 
t( renting and complete. 

The style of Chappell is foinid U) he varied 
and appealing. Through (lie use of imagination, 
dialogue, (piestions. Ognres of speecli. present 
UMise. active voice, and parallelism, he adds 
force a:ul viviilness to his sermons. By avoiduig 
(omposiiional excesses. lie produces a lean and 
hi(id style. 

In delivery. Dr. Chapi)ell is reserved with 
■mr)\eniiMJ and gestures, possessing a voice with 
\\u\r pitch range, a southern, accent with some 
prohh-ms in articulation and enunciation, atul 
a patterti of iiuetisity and. pitch which creates 
monotony. 

Kittner, Jolin R. Comnuuiication Efforts of the 
Indiana State Police Public Information Di- 
vision: A Study of Police Image. Purdue U. 

The purpost? of this study was to exaihiiie the 
(onunuiu'ration eti'orts of the Public Itiformation 
ni\i>ion (»f the Indiana State Police and its at- 
tempt, by these efforts, to uj)grade police image, 
rii:; analysis includes an examination of the his- 
toiy and early image of the Ituliaiia Si ite Police 
l)a etl ou State I*olite documents atid iiuerviews 
with letired and active members of the force. 

Tin- study also examines the Public Informa- 
tion Onicers' perceptions of the image of the 
IiKh'aua State Police, looks at different approach- 
es ii<ii\ iu adiircssing difTcieui types of aitdiences 
and how this affects image. Also examined is 
tin; image covered by four speeches delivcreil 
bv S'ate Police Public Information Officers, 

The study tests experimentally whether an 
audience exposed to a speech delivered by an 
Itnliatia State Police Ptiblic Itiformation Officer 
will siirtiificantly change its perceptions of police 
image and become more discertung in its per- 
ceptions of policemen. 

Boy(L Stephen D. The Campaign Speaking of 
Frank Clement in the 1954 Democratic Pri- 
mary: Field Study and Rhetorical Analysis. 
U. IllinnLs. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze rhc- 
torica'.Iy the campaign speaking of Frank 
Clement in the 11)54 Democratic primary. 

Field study in the form of intti views with 



■ Clemeiu's family. Teimessee politicians, and 
speech writers was integral to the stiuly. Tra- 
ditional documentary research was useil In exam- 
ining Cover tior Clement's Papers iti the Ten- 
nesstre State Library and Archives and reading 
iu:wspaper a ceo u tits of the campaign. 

Rhetorical analysis of Clement's campaign 
.speaking involvetl two methods. The first was a 
thematic analysis based oti Ernest \V rage's cni- 
|)hasis on studyitig speeches for the ideas they 
cotitaiti hi order to see wliat prevaih^ug notions 
(»f a jiioup they reflect. The second method, 
inci)riiorating Kenneth Btirke's key term identi- 
f'uation. was a detailed analysis of " Clement's 
prrsiiasive effect. 

riie reasons Clements speaking was an im- 
portant pari of the lir>! piimary vic'ory were: 
Cleinetit was well- trained in speaking due to the 
i list nici ion of Mns. joe B. Weenis; was an expert 
at siieakiug exieinporaueonsly; idetitified with his 
audience in almost every speech by his choice 
of mate! ia Is, choice of latigtiagi;. atid his love 
of speaking; possessed physical characteristics 
wliidi apiiealed to iieople; \Vas sincere; and dis- 
cussed tliemes related to value-systems of the 
people of Tennessee. 

Bratnmer, Clarence L. Thomas J. Walsh: 
Spokesman for Montana* U. Mi.ssouri. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the sources of Thomas J. Walsh's rhetorical 
strcrjgth. The foctts was on three types" of speak- 
ing: camiiaign speeches, selected Senate speeches, 
atul the Teaiiot Dome investigation, 

TIte texts of It is speeches used were from the 
C(Wirn'\si(W(tl Record or his matiitscripts in the 
Library of Congress. The same collection con- 
taitis thousands of letters and newspaper clip- 
pitigs wliich were explored. 

For twenty years. 1913-1933, Senator Walsh 
w:is a ilefcnder of the Coustitiitiou. a champion 
of the common man. a critic of corporate po- 
litical coiifioJ, an effective investigator of official 
malfeasance. 

Walsh lacked charisma. He wits a poor mixer, 
(h'd not drink, smoke or tc]] amusing stories. 
His weaknesses which kept him from being 
popular were compensated for by qualities that 
gained him respect. His honesty, c(mragc, and 
ability appealed to his constituents. 

Walsh's Senate addresses on national i.ssnes, 
taken collectively, formed a clear expositiou of 
.\merican progressive politics. The rhetorical 
power in these speeches is primarily the power 
of extensive documentation and cogent argu- 
mentation. 

WaUh was particularly effective in Senate 
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invesdgadons requiring the skiiifui cross-examin- 
ation of witnesses. He will probably be rcmeni' 
bcred best as the voice against political cor- 
ruption in the 1920*s. 

The sources of Walsh's strength as a speaker 
were knowlcdgeability and moral character. 
Thoroughness in preparation and a wealth of 
facts logically presented marked his major 
speeches. These positive attributes made him 
an effective and influential speaker who can 
be compared favorably with capable orators of 
his period. 

Breltlow, John R. Rhetorical Fantasy at the 
Virginia Convention of 1788. U. Minnesota. 

The study applies the critical concepts •'rhe- 
torical fantasy" and "rhetorical vision" to the 
Virginia constitutional debates. "Rhetorical fan- 
tasies" are axiologically symbolic dramatizations 
which influence listeners to accept these drama- 
ti7ations as reality and behave accordingly. "Rhe- 
torical visions" arc amplifled, enduring fantasy 
themes shared by large groups in a culturally 
dcflnitive manner. 

The study provides dimensions, characteristics, 
and sequential operation of rhetorical fantasy; 
historical, biographical; and rhetorical back- 
ground for the constitutional debates; and a 
chronological summary of the Virginia debates. 
Excerpts from speeches ilhistratc the rhetorical 
vision of the Federalists, the rhetorical fantasies 
of the Antifederalists, and the interaction of the 
protagonists. Nine speeches arc analy^ied for 
manifest content, effects, and three countermea- 
sure applications: "Discursive Countcrmeasures, ' 
"Direct Counterfantasy," and "Subversive Coun- 
terfantasy." 

The study concludes that rhclorical fantasy 
appears to account for the signiflcant achieve- 
ments made by the Antifederalists in the flrst 
half of the Convention, major changes in parlia- 
mentary strategy and rhetorical tactics — a shift 
from reliance on reasoned discourse to fantasiz- 
ing—made by the Federalists in the latter part 
of the Convention, and the sudden, last-minute, 
and decisive capitulation of the Antifederalist 
leader Patrick Henry. The study confirms the 
utility of recognizing the characteristics of rhe- 
torical fantasy but neither verifies nor disproves 
the sequential operation of the phases of rhe- 
torical fantasy. 

Burkhart, J. Paul II. Rhetorical Functions and 
PosMbilitics of the Parables of Jesus. Penn* 
sylvania State U. 

The purpose of this study was to discover the 



rhetorical functions and potentialities of the 
parables of Jesus. Primary sources were fifteen 
parables as received in the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, isolated by a 
strict definition of "parable." Tlicse fifteen par- 
ables were subjected to ad hoc literary-rhetorical 
analysis based upon Lloyd Bitzer^s concept of 
the "rhetorical situadon." In addition, certain 
"standard" questions about form, style and 
functions of supporting material were explored. 

It was found that the parables studied arose 
in response to two basic types of rhetorical situ- 
ations, instruction and challenge, resulting in 
two functions, instruction and persuasion. In- 
structional parables, addressed to Jesus' disciples 
and crowds, arose from rhetorical situations 
which allowed, but did not force, Jesus to use 
the parable form with situational "constraints" 
operating as "opportunities." The persuasive 
parables, addressed to Jesus' opponents, arose in 
situations which all but dictated their use. with 
situational "constraints" operating as "limiting 
factors" circumscribing Jesus' choice of strate- 
gies. Further, in some of the persuasive situa- 
tions, immediate auditors (opponents) were 
forced to be judges of the actions in the tales 
prior to their application. Such use of these par- 
ables constituted a strategy of entrapment of 
opponents. 

Analysis of formal rhetorical properties of the 
parables yielded information concerning how 
and why the parables worked well or ill in 
their given rhetorical situations. One major 
finding was that rhetorical function of the par- 
ables possible only if certain "keys" are pres- 
ent or applied to "qualify" metaphorical mean- 
ing.. 

Chapel, Gage William. Christian Science and 
the Rhetoric of Argumentative Synthesis. U. 
Southern California. 

This study answered the question: How did 
the rhetoric of Mary Baker Eddy function to 
promote the widespread acceptance of Christian 
Science between 1875 and 1910? Christian Sci- 
ence was conceptualized as an "argumentative 
synthesis," that is, a coherent doctrine dialec- 
tically derived from rival religious, scientific, 
and social views. 

.Argumentative synthesis is persuasive because 
its ideas are attractive to people caught between 
the appeal of opposing arguments; an audience 
is given a new option not previously apparent 
in the controversy rather than a compromise 
that really satisfies neither side. 

Mrs. Eddy's method and manner of communi- 
cating were consistent with her doctrine. As she 
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oniplou'd apparnniy dispavatc Ulcas in lier 
syntlu'sis, so she employed difTeiiui; forms o£ 
argument and appeal to comnnuiiratr her mes- 
sage. She used two haMically dnfereui »vpes of 
argument: pragmatic and euipiriaiUy oriented 
.ir 'UiUiiUs. ;nid (h dueiiiMis h:ts('d on </ juitni 
as umpiioiis. The pragmatic and empiritally 
cuk'uuul arguments were tonsonani uiili the sri- 
iVTi'ic a'Jpen.> of her svnthrsis, Vh - dediKiinns 
were characteristic of ilie religions and idealistic 
aKpec i^i of her doctriue. As Mrs. Eddy posited a 
synthesis of science and CUristianiiy, so lier 
stvie . partook of l)oih »:c*ieniilic and Clhristian 
words. phras(>s. images, alhi^^ions. and tpiotations. 
As Mr<. Eddy argued that wtunen should expre.ss 
hoth mascidiue and feminine characteristics, so 
she employed hoth niascidine and feminine 
w<irds. phrases, ami images in her writings. Mis. 
Edt\vV nutans of comnnuncaticm grew out of 
the nature of her message. 

Ciauci. U'illtaui Howe. Carl Mclntire: A Study 
of His Philosophy and Use of the Mass Me* 
diii. Ohio State U. 

This study focuses npon the exploitaticm of 
the mass media hy Carl Mclntire who views the 
press, and especially iI>roadcasting. as divinely- 
gi\eu instruments to p^romote his sectarian pur- 
pose oi pveaehiug the true Gospel. 

Mclntire conceives of himself as a missionary 
spreading the "truth" — found in the literal in- 
terpretation of the Rible— ami fighting the fortes 
of evi' which he identifies as international, 
atheistic coinmiun'sm — the .Anti-Christ— coining 
to destroy historical Christianity. 

The mass media are to Mclntire instruments 
hy which he tan disseminate his message. His 
liheiatton view of the nature and function of 
(he media in society sanctions his use of the 
ni« dia to further his private interests by stress- 
ing the right and necessity of the owner or 
opc'raior to be free from any operating re» 
straiuts. 

This belief, however, conflicts with (he pre* 
vailing social responsibility view manifested by 
the Federal Communications Commission which 
holds that the media's freedom, incurs a corollary 
pspousibility to operate in the public interest. 
Afcfiit ire's private operation of the media has 
brought him into sharp conflict with the FCC. 

McJn tire's philosophy and use of the media 
represerits the re-emergence of the advocacy 
press as seen in his private use of it as an exten- 
sion nf his ministry. They also indicate the re* 
suigeuce of the minority or specialized media as 
a response to the need of minority voices to 
express beliefs and participate in decision-mak- 



in*^ on issues afTecth^g their lives, a condition 
deriiid them by an impersonal fe.leral bureauc- 
racy- and the iiiacessibility of the national mass 
media. 

Cooper, Stephen. A Rhetorical Assessiiietu of 
Lyiuhui JoliiiscMi's Presidential Press Confer- 
ences. Uouisuuia State U. 

The purposes of this study were to apply 
standards of rhetorical analysis and criticism 
to the presidential press conference as an oral 
communication situation, and more specifically, 
to examine I.yndou Johnson's elTeciiveness in 
his ttflicial. presidential news conferences. 

Presiilent Johnson experimented with a variety 
of foiiuats but preferred in formal, impromptu 
meetings with uporlers in his oflice. His goals 
were .to explain, publicize, pnunote, and defend 
his administration. Furtlier, he wanted to hn* 
prove his image, control the press conference, 
and regulate what corespondents reported. 

President Johnson usually usetl intrrtductoiy 
statements. Niany of these were newsworthy, 
some dramatic, ami culiers so lonj*, redundant, 
and obviously promotional that they were prob- 
ably -neffeclive. 

President Johnson used a variety of techniques 
to control and fence with the press, lie antici- 
pated (pieslicms, interrupted and instructed re- 
porters, demanded sources, attacked questions, 
and used sarcasm and humor. Johnson employed 
the devices of backgrounding, repeating, ampli- 
fying, exhausting, };enerali7ing, aiguing. and 
apealini; to discuss issues in his replies. To avoid 
answering questions, he used a variety of tactics 
including refusing to answer, referring questions, 
and circumventing specific ideas. In meneral he 
probably avoided inquiry so extensively tliat 
his general effectiveness was dtsminished. 

While Johnson achieved a degree of success 
in acomplishiiig his owti aims, especially |)ub- 
licity, be was probably too often unresponsive to 
quest i(uiing to permit optimum use of the press 
conference as a vehicle of comnuiiuaition with 
the press and the public. 

Cragan, John Francis. The Cold War Rhetorical 
Vision, 1946 1972. U. Minnesota. 

The purpose of this study wa.s to make a 
rhetorical criticism of the foreign policy discus- 
sion in the United States from 1946 to 1972 
with a focus on tlie "Cold War." The study 
detei mines the rhetorical origins of the Cold 
War; describes the original Cold War rhetorical 
vision; and examines the meanings, emotions, 
and motives of the Cold War rhetoric in an 
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effort to provide understanding of American 
foreign policy from 1946 lo 1972. The critical 
approacli of tlie study .was one which viewed 
the Cold War phenomenon as a rhetorical 
\ision. 

The origins of the Cold War rhetoric were 
found in the hot rhetoric of World War II and 
three major, if transitory, rhetorical visions 
that emerged as the monolithic rhetoric of the 
hot war gave way to post-war pressures. The 
three transitory visions were characterized as 
"One World," "Power Politics/' and "Red 
Fascism." 

The study indicates that the rhetoric of the 
Cold War portrayed a drama in which America 
was in a war with Russia for the hearts and 
minds of men. It was a struggle between good 
and evil that was fought between the borders 
of appeasement and an all-out shooting war. 

The meanings, emotions, and motives that 
are embedded in the Cold War rhetorical vision 
were ?iialyzcd under tliese labels: the "Dramatic 
Situation." the "Missionary American," the 
"Atomic American," the "Competitive Ameri- 
can." the "Aggressive Communist/' the "Atomic 
Communist." the "Conspirator Communist," and 
the "Dramatic Scenario." 

Chcsehro, James W. The Radical Revolutionary 
in America: Analysis of a Rhetorical Move- 
ment, I960-I972. U. Minnesota* 

As a critical-historical study, this analysis 
identifies the genre of symbolic actions which 
define the counter culture and its revolutionary 
component, the five types of radical revolu- 
tionaries which persistently challenge the estab- 
lished social culture, and the ways in which 
radical revolutionaries can be said to function 
as a unified, succc&2»ful and complex rhetorical 
movement. 

In Part I, the counter culture and iU revolu- 
tionary component are defined intrinsically and 
extrinsically. The intrinsic characteristics of 
llie counter culture are defined historically. The 
extrinsic characteristics arc defined by compar- 
ing the ideological components of the counter 
culture and establishment. 

In Part IL the study focuses upon only one 
group within the counter culture, the militants. 
The diverse attitudes among militants are ex- 
amined and five types of militants (political 
revolutionary, cultural revolutionary, urban 
guerrilla, political anarchist, and superstar) are 
distinguished by their definition of revolution, 
rhcioriral problems, strategies to overcome those 
problems, and relative success in achieving their 
objectives. 



In Part III, the study examines the ways in 
which radical revolutionaries can be said to 
function as a unified rhetorical movement, as- 
sesses the relative success of the movement, and 
provides a set of h>potheses which might be 
examined in future studies. 

Dawes, De Ann O. The Rhetoric of Charles de 
Gaulle During the Fifth Republic U. Illinois. 

This study presented to the English speaking 
public from a French perspective, Charles de 
Gaulle, the man, his ideas and the oratory he 
employed to put his ideas into effect as the 
leader of France in times of trises. It traces his 
development from his childhood concept of 
himself as the future leader of France, through 
his organization of the Free French Afovemcnt, 
1940-46, to his presidency of the Fifth Republic, 
1958-69. His leadersiiip through oratory liberated 
Algeria, provided a new French constitution, 
and established France as an uidependent unit 
within the Common Market as the third power 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Texts of his speeches were analyzed, with em- 
phasis on the television orations of the Fifth 
Republic. They represented brief exhortations 
to support him and his policies. The overall 
syllogism characterized his speeches. De Gaulle 
solved past crises. A new crisis exists. Thus, de 
Gaulle's solution to the present crisis should be 
accepted. Through selection of historical events 
to establish his ethos, he identified himself and 
his policies with the greatness of France. 

His classical style reflected French pride in 
their language and Buffoa's statement that style 
is the man. His figures of speech and choice of 
le nwt jiiste lent color, rhythm, and balance to 
his addresses. His speeches, personally composed 
and memorized, appeared conversational in de- 
livery. 

The greatness of the man and his oratory in 
crises was amply documented in his writings 
and speeches, and through personal interviews 
in France, news reports, and books of the period. 

Elliott, Elbert E. The Rhetoric of Spiro T. 
Agnew: A Study in Political Controversy. 
Southern Illinois U. 

The purpose of this study was to discover how 
and why (the probable causes) Spiro T. Agnew 
bectrnf* one of the most controversial political 
figures in the United States during the years 
lOGO and 1970 by an examination of such public 
information as selected Agnew speeches, inter- 
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\itxvs. ai titles. l)i>oks. inui ttthvv u-siMmscs ic!a- 
vimt 10 the Agncw plicnomcnon. 

The study coudutlcd that tiic nation was 
polarized befoic Agncw anivcd on the scene 
and that Aj;nc\v was easily absorb<*<l into the 
tfitui picture. 

riir (hicf objectiou \i\ ihis stmly u\ Agiu w's 
spt-akiuR. Was uoi his gcucrali/aiioMS or his Jicr- 
rimal aiiacks upon oiIut poliiidnns. RaUuT, it 
was the gutter level to which he subjected the 
office of Vice PresidfUt of the United States, 

This study also concluded that Agncw cov 
n iily analyzed his national audience. The study 
sliowtti ihat one of the pavainouut questions 
in ihe minds of many .Americans in 19G9 and 
1970 was "What can keep this country from 
going lo rhc dogs?** Throughout his speeches 
A^ueii' answereil this unspoken question by 
athocating n turn to a traditional life Myle with 
parental aurhority, hard work, and law ami 
order, .Xtmtht'r conclusion was that .\gnew may 
have been, for many, a prototype of the father 
authority which gave t{) some people a sense of 
seiuriiv for the future, to others a feeling of 
ft' u . anil to others a feeling of anger. 

£fsen Eugene C. Charismatic Communication: 
.\ Crltieul Analysis of the Rhetorical Behav- 
iors of George Fox, Founder of the Society of 
Friends. Ohio State U. 

Tin* primary purpose of ihis thesis was to 
diuimiue how George Fox transformed his 
ttuuitt\e kuowleilge into a charismatic move* 
nient. To accomplish this purpose the historical* 
crtticai uiethoil of research was employed. As a 
pai{ fif the nit'tliodology. a heuristic paradigm 
of iharisuKitic lommiuiication was synthesized 
from >elrctiil concepts in sociology, prophetic 
and nnstical religion, existential philosophy, and 
rheduiral thei)ry. In particular two authors. Max 
Weber ami Soren Kierkegaard, were most fre- 
quenilv riled. 

With this nuulel as a basis for the investiga* 
tion (}f Fox's r})etoiical behaviors, a number of 
lontliisious emerged. The success of Fox as a 
comninuicaior was largely the result of his audi- 
« nres leadiness for his message. The times were 
abnormal. Deprived and frustrated, people be- 
gan to search for and summon tiew authorities, 
new faiths, and new leaders. When Fox began 
preaching, his rhetorical objective was to revive 
New Tesfament Christianity in the seventeenth 
centurv. In order to accomplish this it was 
neces'-nry for him to proclaim directly his doc- 
friue to those who did not know it. He also had 
to dispel the illusion of those who knew the 
truth obiectively hut not subjectively. Lastly, it 



involved the use of edifying discourse through 
which subjectivity once experienced might he 
enhanced. .\ It hough Fox manifested rhetorical 
skill, his authority as a leader was still limited 
until his charismatic image ecpialled and even 
supersedeil his natuial abilities as a (Yimmuni' 
cat(n'. People obsen'ed Fox, they Misleueil, then 
they proclaimed his fame, and event tjally fol- 
lowed him with a divine devotion. 

Estes, Susan J. The Rhetoric of Representa- 
tive niack Spokesnieti for Violence from 196^ 
tlirough 1969. U. Missouri. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the 
expressed values, attitudes, and beliefs of Mal- 
colm X, Stokely CaitnichaeU Kldri<ige Cleaver. 
Huey P, Newton, aiul Robby Scale to determine 
if they were consistent with beliefs, attitudes, 
and values in other American rhetoric of vio- 
lence. The author developed a methodology for 
rhetorical criticism by nunlifying concepts found 
in Rokeach's liclivjs, Attitutlrs, and Values: A 
Theory of Orgatiization out! Change. Further, 
the author examined the vocabulary and uou* 
verbal symbols used by the five si>okesuu*n. 

The study drew the following conclusions. 
First, the basic values expressed by the five 
representative spokesmen (liberty is worth the 
sacriiice of life, and violence must be used to 
gain liberty) were very much within the rlie* 
lorical tradition of American spokesmen. Second, 
the five spokesmen*s call for violence was based 
oti the atlitiules that the American dream is a 
lughtmare lo blacks, that blacks must hav<* free* 
ilom, that whites will include blacks in the 
American dreain only if the whites are forced 
to through the violence of blacks, anil that 
blacks may use violence for their welfare just 
as whites do. Third, the beliefs of the five, 
spokesmen were derived from direct experiences, 
group memberships, the American cidinre. and 
Man<ist and Third* World ideolo;»y, F(nutli, dur- 
ing the 19()0s the black speakers became more 
iiulcpcndeut of traditional wluie Anii-rican atti- 
tudes and beliefs. Fifth, the five spokesmen use<l 
the vocabulary, the delivery, and the dress of 
the black-ghetto culture. 

Fee/el, Jerry D. The Effect of Verbal Qualifi- 
cation of Argument Reasons Upon Acceptance 
of the Derived Claim. U. Wisconsin (1971). 

Previous studies of language have indicated 
that various qualifier words (e.g., I know thaf, 
probably) attached to statements represent dif- 
fering degrees of belief in the statements. No 
previous research has compared such qualified 
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ami utiqualificcl icusoii statritietitH in arguments 
to iletciminc how tlicy affrct rm-ivcr acceptance 
of aigumciu conclusions. 

The variables Mudied were nine qualifiers 
representing three degrees of probability and 
three foims of wording (e.g.. ceriairily. it 
certuir I know) placed on argument reasons in 
three locations (data, warrant, or both). Hy- 
poti)est*s and questions focused oti qualifier de- 
gree, interaction of degree and fonii, niteraction 
ot de«>ree and location, and unqualified rea^ons 
f(n- etfrtis upon receiver responses. 

EieveutU-grade students responded to all pos- 
sible pairs of the nine qualifiers and no qualiticv 
on reasons of two contradictory arguments by 
mnrkiii!; the stiouger conclusion on an eiglit- 
pi»iiu scale. The responses wcie examined in a 

X -5 X Analysis of \*ariaiice and an AX OVA 
for paired comparisons. 

The major conclusions were as follows: 1) 
Certainly degree words cftected stronger con* 
cluy.iniis than the c>ther qualifiers but unquali- 
fied sMtemcnts are as .strmig a.-i certainty state- 
mem< 2) Word fprius interact with degrees 
such that personal thought forms tend to be 
the stronger. 3) "Probably" has an ambiguous 
meaning between likely and possible degrees. 4) 
Results for qualifiers in arguments are different 
from wticn the qualifiers are viewed in isola- 
lioi). .7) There are individual variations and in- 
consistencies of response by many students who 
tend to be less intelligent and less able readers. 

Fcid, Thomas R. A Comparative Study of the 
Suffrage Phase and the Women's Liberation 
Phase of the Woman's Movement: A Case 
Study of Rhetorical Adaptation. Purdue U. 

In the most general sense, this study at- 
tempted to account for the effects of temporal 
cliange on persuasive efforts. Through an anal- 
ysis of the suffrage phase and the woiiien's li!)er- 
at ion phase of the woman's movement, the 
study attempted . to determine, explain, and 
evaluate the ways in which a single persuasive 
goal is rhetorically manifested in the face of 
temporal change. The study included an ex- 
amination of eighteen pamphlets, nine from 
each phase of the movement, that were pri- 
marily intended to justify the importance of a 
woman's movement or to refute the opponenfs 
of a woman's movement. 

The study pointed out that, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, the suffrage phase of the woman's 
movement was, for the most part, a failure. 
Wliat minor success was achieved in the suffrage 
phase, however, was primarily due to the suf- 



IragiNts* ability to adapt to the rhetorical situa- 
tion wiiich confronted them. 

The contemporary phase of the woman's 
niovement, the woman's liberation movement, 
was also judged to be failing. The inability of 
women's liberaiiouists 10 iniifv. to show concrete, 
positive ifsults sicnnuing fioni tfie movement, 
to a\oid extreme attacks on basic societal in- 
stitutions, and to ally themselves with other 
popular causes, will ultimately make the con- 
lemponiry phase a failure. 

While the suffragists adapted to the situation 
by snrcnmbiiig to sexual defeatism in their ac- 
ceptance of the domestic myth, contemporary 
feminists fail to display any adaptability to the 
exterior forces tlicy face and, instead, concentrate 
on ait'*ckiiig institutions which they cannot real- 
i>:ticallv hope to change. 

Gardner, Greg H. Invention in the "One 
World" Addresses of Wendell Lewis WilUue. 
Bowling Green State U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
invention in the "One World" addresses of 
Wendell Lewis Willkic. Selected for analysis 
were twenty-four addresses on the issue of in- 
ternationalism delivered by Willkie between the 
)icars 1940-1944. The methodology iniU2cd 
throughout the study was Aristotelian. 

The conclusions found by this study were; 1) 
Wendell Willkie possessed an extensive speech 
background and was particularly well trained in 
c!ebate. 2) The Willkic addresses were concen- 
trated on the specific themes of military, po- 
litical and economic internationalism. 8) WiUkie's 
speeciies were traditionally Aristotelian in de- 
sign as he used ethical, emotional, and logical 
proofs as his forms of persuasion. 4) Willkic 
used ethical proof sparingly throughout the ad- 
dresses although the appeal was used, to some 
degree, in every address. 5) Willkie significantly 
used some emotional proof in all addresses as 
he appealed to pride in country, humanitarian- 
ism, and hope. 6) Willkic predominantly used 
logical proof in his addresses as he constantlly 
used the refutative and demonstialivc cnthy- 
memes. 7) Willkic was a proficient speaker and 
statesman whose speeches were balanced with 
all clcnicnts of the inventive process. 

Garvin, Karen J. Billy Graham in 1967: A Fur- 
ther Study of Adaptation to Audiences. V, 
Minnesota. 

Expanding on a 1964 M.A. thesis, this study 
was an examination of die Billy Graham speech- 
es which comprised his 1967 Winnipeg and 
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Katiitas City criisadns for examples uf strategies 
by which a speaker tan adapt messages to audi- 
ences. Differences in subject-audience relation- 
ships, achieved by variations in topic, mode and 
intmsity of appeal to audience motivation, were 
reflected in Graham's \Vinnipeg and Kansas City 
(iinipiii^Jns. DifTerences in speakerandience re- 
lationship were achieved by demonstration of 
speaker attrihntes whirh credited his anthority 
and b\ revelation of attitudes indicating famil- 
iarity m the relationships. Results revealed a 
prophctically-distana'd relationship with the 
television audience, a decreasingly>distanced po- 
.sition with the people of Winnipeg, and a close 
alliance with the Kansas City audience. Further 
evidence of adaptation was fgnnd in addresses 
lo special audiences at Youth Night crusade 
meetings and ministerial gatherings where the 
speakM" sehxicd purpose, topic, argumentative 
fcirm and appeal appropriate to special audience 
concerns and attitudes. Location of these differ- 
ences suggest that a speaker wlio has analyzed 
his audience's pvt)l)able predispositions can 
adapt his message by defining subject-audience 
relationship through selection of pun>ose, topic, 
atgnmentative form and content, and appeal to 
audience motivation and by defining the speak- 
er-audience relationship through the use of evi- 
dence crediting speaker authority and through 
levelatiou of attitudes suggesting degree of 
familiarity. Ccmrdination o( subject-audience 
and speaker-audience relationship according to 
principles derived from persuasion theor)' should 
f'irthev enhance the probability of success. 

Gepharc, JcTry Charles and Michael Alan Sie- 
gel. A Study in Persuasion. The Arab and Is- 
raeli Propaganda C- inpaigns in America. U. 
I'tah. 

*1 he purpose of this study was to analyze the 
messages treated by Arab and Israeli propa- 
ganda strategists which have then been dissem- 
inated to rlie .Vmerican audience. Messages pre- 
seutetl in various forms and communicated be- 
tween June 11, 1967 and January .^1, 1972. were 
studied from the perspective of rhetorical and 
communication theory. Of primary concern was 
the Tdle of thescr messages in the propagandi 
campaigns directed by these hiternational an- 
tagonists. 

Research supports the following tentative con- 
clusions: The campaigns do not possess as many 
differences as anticipated. The campaigns were 
not so divergent as to be the predominant factor 
in the consistent pro-Israeli uiiitudc of .\meri- 
caui. Israeli messages, in contrast to Arab mes- 
sages, were more consistent with the rhetorical 



characteristics of the American people. Arab 
rhetoric appears to have been modified in re- 
cent years to conform with the cultural traits of 
the American people. The Arab campaign was 
ineffective in changing the attitudes of the 
.Xnierican populace. The Israeli campaign could 
not be cited with confidence as being responsi- 
ble for iiro-Israeli supt>ort in .\merica — cultural 
ties and past Jewish persecution may have had 
greater impact. Possibly propaganda efforts from 
either side have been less of a factor in changing 
American attitudes on the Middle £;ist than 
previously thought. 

GiIsdorf> William Otto. Political Connnunica- 
tion in New Hampshire: A Case Study in 
Organized Political Persuasion. U. Michigan. 

This paper examined the 1968 political cam- 
paign of Vhicent Uunn for the Democratic Gu- 
bernatorial nomination in New Hampshire as 
an examjile of organizational persuasive com* 
munir^tion. The campaign was analyzed in 
terms of context* receiver, communications set- 
ling, source elements* basic tactics* and specific 
communication strategies. The perspective of 
communication source was highlighted through 
discussion of the development of campaign or- 
ganization* the candidate's role, the decision- 
making process, the t^erformance of communica- 
tion functions, and the development of basic 
tactics. Messages were analyzed for the specific 
communication strategies of attention, compre- 
hension, and. acceptance. The study did not 
examine the effect upon the receiver. 

Primary source material included the authcn's 
daily observation of the campaign, the result- 
ing journal, access to all files and materials, 
col/tcf'on of written and audio-taped copies of 
commimication output, and post-election inter- 
views AVith most principals. 

Primary campaign source elements were the 
candidate, his organization, and the advertising 
ager.cy. The campaign organization was a tem- 
porary organization, with its attendant pressnrcrs 
and more loosely defined roles. Analyzed in 
terms of Wallace Fotheringham's thirteen com* 
munication functions, all but three were per- 
formed adequately. There was little effort to 
systematically collect and interpret feedback. 
The candidate played a minimal role tfwough 
most functions. 

Mnjor tactical concerns were separating the 
candidate from a large field and making Dunn 
known to a neutral voter/receiver. Specific com- 
municaiion strategies of attention and accept- 
ance ol source were emphasized. The d)iiamism 
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dimension of source was iilincwt rxtlnsively 
^>liesscd. 

Craits, Mkhati P. The Rhetoric of the In- 
ward Light: All Examination of Extant Sex- 
iKous Delivered by Early Quakers, 167M700. 
U. Southern OUfomia. 

Seventy- til rt^ Quaker sermons sur^•ived the 
pericwi 1071-1700 and were examined in tittj 
stiuW, The folloivuig questions wcie explored: 
What Were the intellectual, religious, socio-po- 
litical rhetorical and homilctic currents sur- 
roinitiiiig early Quakerisms? What philosophical 
presuppositions underlay Quaker sermons? W^hat 
were the salient characteristics of Quaker ser- 
mons from 1671-1700? In what ways was the 
seinuffi ihdJoWc of cutly Quakers nimihr to or 
(lifVeii Ut from that cf Anglicans and Puritans? 

Late seventeenth century England saw signifi- 
cant itucUcctiiaU rcUf^ious, soda), and political 
changes. Early Quakers saw man as degenerate, 
requiring personal salvation through Ciirist. 
tlie "Inward Light," and ultimately pcrfecJablc. 
Tliey viewed themselves as separated from the 
mainstream of society. Quakers valued Scripture, 
group consensus, and reason as appropriate 
means of testing knowledge. 

Quaker sermons were intended to lead people 
to the Inward Light, to instruct, and to defend 
doctrines. Surviving sermons were multithematic, 
treating theological themes, behavioral guidance, 
and attitudes toward society. Quaker sermons 
reailiitncd the hearer's faith primarily througli 
archetypal metaphors. Most prominent were 
light-dark, guiding voice, seed, hunger-thirst, 
and pilgrimage metaphors. The sermons were 
also characterized by the "catechetical" style, 
wliich used rlietorical questions, dialogues, and 
queries, the extensive use of spatial terms, ap- 
peals to the hearer's guilt and God's mercy, and 
use of ethical appeals. 

Quakers diiTered from Anglicans and Puritans 
on the proper educiitiuii and role of ministers, 
the place of preaching in church life, the doc-' 
iriiies presented, the rhetorical strategies em- 
ployed and the method of sermon delivery. 

Hammond) Bruce R. Confrontation Rhetoric: 
A Study of the Rhetoric of the Radical Stu* 
dent Left. State V. ^ew York at Buffalo. 

This was a study of the rhetorical impfications 
and dimensions of campus confrontation and the 
rhetorical elements common to the nationwide 
radical left movement. Emphasis was placed up- 
on defining and identifying strategies employed 
in confrontation. The campus confrontation at 



the State Lniversity of New York at Buffalo in 
the spring of 1970 was examined as a specific 
rhetorical event in the broader inovenient. 

Tho analytic model created for this study 
focused on the rhetorical dimensions of sym- 
bolic MCtion father than specific verbal content 
of ni-s>ages; and the rlietorical diuu-iisions of 
situation. It was based on the assumption that 
ctMifroiitation can be viewed as drama and that 
a rhetorical analysis of this act is an investiga- 
tion of how closely the drama approximates 
the ideal comedic foitn; how much it encourages 
the audience to identify wiUi the innocent vic- 
tim. 

The cise study anal^-sis of the confrontation 
at Ihiflalo, as well as the review of the con- 
froiiiutions at Berkeley, San Francisco State, and 
Columbia, seemed to lend credence to the notion 
that persuasion and comedy go hand in hand. 
That is, persuasion in confrontation occurred to 
the extent that comedy was generated. But the 
study also indicated that comedy is difHcult to 
sustain and that unless the establishment forces 
over-reacted to the point of punishing innocents, 
the comedy, and thus the persuasion of the audi- 
ence, diminished. The radicals did not seem to 
understand this. Each time they permitted the 
violence to decrease they lost popular support 
and e*>tablishment forces gained control of the 
situation. . 

Hansen, William A. John Wesley, and the Rhet* 
one of Reform. Oregon. 

This study is designed to discover how John 
Wesley reacted to his world of ecclesiastical, 
political, economic and social change, as re- 
vealed in his public writings, and to discover 
the intluence of his pamphlet rhetoric as a 
shaping agent in eighteenth-century human af- 
fairs. 

Chapter II. on Weslev's audiences, Includes 
his Methodism, a well-orgauircd, highly polar- 
ized network of small groups. The religious 
and secular issues that Wesfey confronted are 
described in historical order. Chapter III, on 
religious controversy, treats the validity of Wes- 
ley's doctrines and the prudence of his manner 
of preaching his doctrines, the controversy over 
the separation of Methodism from the Church 
of England, the incursions of Calvinism and 
antiiioiniaiiism into Methodism, and the issue 
of Roman Catholic suffrage. Chapter IV, on 
secular controversy, includes Wesley's views on 
economic ills, political vices, the abomination 
of war. the American War of Independence ana 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

Chapter V concludes that Wesley's rhetorical 
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patterns derive from his formal training in 
disputation at Oxford* from his expoiiurc to 
the logic of Henry Aid rich and the logical meth- 
od of Robert Sanderson* and from his study of 
Aristotelian rhetoric. Wesley's own writings stress 
not only invention and arrangement, but style, 
memory and delivery as well. 

The study concludes that although Wesley's 
op|)onents often disagreed with his assumptions 
they could not escape his direct pleas for 
honesty and morality in conditions immediately 
improvable by righteous acts, 

HartselU Robert L. A Critical Analysis of Se- 
lected Southckii Baptist Convention Presiden- 
tial Addresses, 1950-1970. Louisiana State U. 
(1971). 

Til*- purpose of this study was to determine 
the nature and values of the addresses and the 
extent to which the presidents utilized their 
rhetorical <)i>portnnities. Subsidiary concerns in- 
\ohe(l spe;iker aims and strategies, methods of 
development, forms of proof, patterns of or- 
ganization, and address diemes. 

Historical data were examined to provide 
brief histories of the convention and the pres* 
idential address, and treatments of the nature 
of the convention, the presidency, and the re- 
lationship of the president to the convention. 
Uiographical sketches of the 1950-1970 presi- 
dents were also included. Responses to the ad- 
dresses were sought in selected Baptist state 
newspapers, convention programs, and conven- 
tion resolutions. 

Textual analysis utilized a synthesis of Aris- 
totelian and modified Burkian concepts. Tra- 
ditional concerns such as organization, style, and 
dt'livcry were treated in a preliminary chapter, 
hut the primary focus was upon the five major 
issues which dominated the addresses and the 
speakers' achievement of meaning-identification- 
ix'lief. The issues were local church autonomy, 
munenitity, theological controversy, racial re- 
lationships, and social applications of the gospcL 
The nresidents sought to influence convention 
attitudes, beliefs, or actions. Press reports and 
convention proceedings revealed that they usual- 
ly were successful. 

Tiie addresses were determined to be issue- 
centered institutional rhetoric. Although per- 
suasive — specifically "convincing** — in speaker in- 
tent :uid audience response, their content was 
lackint; in argumentation. The predominant 
rhetorical modes were narration and exposition. 
The address, as a rhetorical institution, had an 
aim of its own: promotion of convention unity 
and harmony. 



Hawks, Paul N., Jr. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the 1938 Los Angeles Mayoralty Recall Move* 
ment. ih California at Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles voters recalled Mayor Frank Shaw 
in 1938, electing Judge Fletcher Bowron in his 
plate. This dissertation analyzed the content of 
a series of radio broadcasts sponsored by Clif- 
ford Clinton, the main instigator of the recall 
movement., 

The rhetorical requirements of tlie recall 
movement were formulated as a Mandard against 
which the radio discourse was measured: capable 
spokesmen for the cause, an audience which is 
approximately capable of accomplishing the in- 
tend c*d goal, efficient channels of communication, 
and message strategies which support the move- 
ment's needs. 

The rhetorical strategies included denuncia- 
tion n( the incumbent administration; stimula- 
tion of hope for improved conditions; refutation 
of the opposition's discourse and propaganda; 
promotion of the movement s activities, financial 
needs, and organizational machinery; and ac- 
tivation of voters. 

Pha^e one, the organizational period, con- 
tained little public persuasion regarding the 
recall movement. The petition campaign which 
followed focused on the denunciation of the 
Shaw administration. The candidate selection 
phase emphasized inspirational discourse, assert- 
ing hope for a unified movement. Phase four, 
the final election campaign, produced a strong 
blend of denunciatory and inspirational dis- 
a)urse. Ihe discourse of the last three phases 
of the movement produced some elements of 
each rhetorical strategy, including frequent pas- 
sages of refutation. Through much of the move- 
ment, however, the strategies of promotion and 
activation seemed weak in Ijoth quantity and 
(|nality. The movement suca'ssfuHy met the 
(>vcn\U rhetoiical requirements, but may have 
come to a quicker conclusion haci there been a 
more balanced use of these rhetorical strategies. 

Hensley, Carl W- The Rhetorical Vision of the 
Disciples of Christ: A Rhetoric of American 
Mi 1 lenn la Itsni. U. Min nesota. 

The Disciples of Christ religious movement 
grew out of the efforts of men in the American 
West whose aim was" to usher in the earthly 
reign of Christ. This study analyzes the Disci- 
ples* rhetoric, revealing that the total rhetorical 
vision developed out of the various millennial 
fantasies — secular 'and religious — current in cul- 
ture. The methodology is rhetorical fantasy, 
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which examines the dramatistic paradigms of 
reality used to effect ei^tional persuasion. 

Uuiing the first generation the Disciples' rhe- 
torical vision dealt with the major fantasies of 
American postmillennial visions, resting on the 
belief that the kingdom of Cod uat» soon to be 
established in America and characterized by 
extreme optimism and the assumption of in- 
evitable progress. Tlic scenario included a lost 
paradise to ircstore, antagonists who profaned 
the pure paradise and must be purged, protag- 
onists chosen by God to purge and restore, and 
a promised land — the scene of the action. The 
key fantasies in the Disciples' vision were restora- 
tion of the primitive Christian church, the re- 
sulting unity of all Christians leading to tlis 
church's evangelistic conquest of the world thus 
ushering in the millennium — a thousand years 
of peace and blessedness throughout the world 
as Christ reigned supreme through his church. 

Second generation Disciples adhered to the 
original vision successfully, until cultural transi- 
tions and liberal theology generated new fan- 
tasies. The original vision fragmented into vi- 
sions of restorationism ^and unionism which 
lacked the ultimate climax of the original vision 
so that neither had the persuasive power of the 
original rhetorical vision. 

Howe, Roger J. An Investigation into the Rhe* 
torical Variables of Meaning, Receivers, and 
Strategics of the Death of God Theologians 
and the Relationships Between Understand- 
ing, Acceptance, and Orthodoxy of Selected 
Clergy and Parishioners. Kent State U. 

This investigation attempted to discover the 
intended meaning of the death of God message, 
il)c intended receivers of the message^ the rhe- 
torical strategics of the theologians in communl- 
tating their mcssai;-*, the relationship between 
ehe intended message and the clergy*s under- 
standing of the message by a selected group of 
clergy, the undei-standing of tlic message by a 
selcctcft gioup of parishioners, and the relation- 
ship between religious orthodoxy/unorthodoxy 
(amoti^ clergy and parishioners) and acceiitancc 
o{ tile, death of God message. 

The first three research questions were an- 
swered after personal interviews with the death 
of God theologians. The informal ion obtained 
in these interviews together with an examina- 
tion of their writings revealed that fhere were 
three different categories of theological thought 
concerning this movement. The first category 
identifies the death of God as a ''cultural phe- 



nomenon," the second as a "literal historical 
event " and the third as a ''logical absurdity/' 

Answers to the second three research questions 
were based on data collected from a question- 
naire administered to a random sample of clergy- 
men and parishioners and from follow-up inter- 
views witli forty clergymen and fifty parishioners 
in the sample frame. The results revc^aled signi- 
ficant relationships between understanding of 
the death of God thcolog)- and acceptance of its 
message components. The results also showed 
significant relationships between the clergy's 
tmderstanding of the theology and unorthodoxy, 
and between imortliodoxy and acceptance. These 
same resuhs were found for the 331 parishioners 
who responded to the questionnaire. 

The study concluded that the death of God 
theologians may have achieved their goals partly 
because their rhetorical aims were in harmony 
with tendencies of soda! change which were 
imminent in ^ society of religious believers who 
did not necessarily accept the societal norm of 
God*s existence. 

Jamieson, Kaithleen M. Hall. A Rhetorical-Crit- 
ical Analysis of the Conflict Over Humanae 
Vitae* U. Wisconsin. 

Pope Paul VI 's condemnation of "artificial" 
methods of birth regulation in Humanae Vitae 
sent tremors through one of Western civiliza- 
tion's oldest institutions, the Roman Catholic 
Church. By bringing a rhetorical-critical focus 
to Humanae Vitae and the dissent from it, the 
study attempts to explicate not only the docu- 
ment but also the reactions which the docu* 
ment provoked. 

The first chapter is concerned with accurate 
perception of the encyclical and it^ argumenta- 
tive structure. The chapter concludes that 
Humanae Vitae draws its rhetorical strength not 
from its explicit arguments but from the argu* 
ments which it implies. Chapter two examines 
the papal encyclical as a rhetorical genre and 
analyzes the constraints which the encyclical 
genre places on papal pronouncements. 

The tliird chapter explicates the rhetorical 
interchange between defenders of the encyclical 
and those dissenting from it. Chapter four un- 
wraps the argumentative traditions which con- 
strained Paul and the dissenters as they chose 
from among the available means of persuasion. 
The chapter argues that Paul and the dissenters' 
conflict over interpretation of natural law as 
well as over the type of evidence one marshals 
in defense of an interpretation of natural law. 
It sugccsts that given the rhetorical situation 
surrounding f/»m(7«(7£r Vitae and given the Pope's 
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choice of natural law as justirication for the en- 
oxHcal's teaching, not only was the conflict in- 
evitable but so too was rhetorical resolution 
rendered improbable. Chapter five extends chap- 
ter four's analysis of the vectors propelling the 
pope and the dissenters argue from opposed 
icm]>crnments and opposed wor]d\ieu's. 

Lemley, Steven Smith. A Rhetorical Study of 
the Executive-Legislative Struggle for In* 
fliience in Foreign Policy: The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Hearings on Amer- 
ica's Role in Southeast Asia, 1964-1971. Ohio 
State U. 

I'sine the methods of rhetorical criticism, this 
study i xplores an aspect of the checks and bal- 
ances .sysicm through an analysis of Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on South- 
east Asia and Vietnam. 

The hearings under study took place be- 
tween H)r>4 and 1971. During those years Ad- 
ministrative management of initiating and mak- 
ing war came under increasing pressure from 
nicmliers of the Senate. Those who were most 
outspoken used the Foreign Relations Committee 
as a platform. Viewing the hearings throngh 
ihetovical standards, this study shows that while 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee brouglit 
issues connected with the war and the division 
of powers to the public attention, there was a 
failure to persuade the .Administration to alter 
its policies. 

Lynch) Charles T. An Analysis of Position 
Changes in the Rhetoric of Everett McKinley 
DirJsen. Southern Illinois U. 

Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republic 
can from Illinois, had a reputation for change- 
ability and lack of principle. The study set out 
to determine if Dirksen lacked principle, or if 
he found flexibility effective in attaining his 
legslative goals. The rhetoric was studied in con- 
jnnctiot) with the political milieu in which it 
was given to determine if changes in the po- 
litical situation caused changes in Dirksen's po< 
sit ions. 

An "oral history" approach was used with an 
examination of several major speeches. People 
who hid worked with Dirksen were interviewed; 
their comments were balanced by contemporary 
newspaper reports, books, and articles in peri- 
odicals. Positions were examined on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
nomination of Abe Fortas to be Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, Senate Rule XXII (Cloture), 



and Dirksen 's swiches from isolationism to inter- 
nationalism. His relationship .with the opposi- 
tion party, the political uses of ambiguity, and 
flexibility as a political virtue were also studied. 

The conclusion was that Dirksen 's political 
sum-ss was not in spite of but because of his 
fle.vibility; a flexible politician can, perliaps, 
function more effectively since politicj i^ the 
^*art of tlie possible." Dirkcen's flexibility, his 
personal charm and undoubted rhetorical skills, 
coupled with his willingness to work hard and 
long, contributed to his acceptance by some as 
perhaps the outstanding Minority Leader in the 
historv of the United States Senate. 

Merriam, Allen H. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Gandhi-Jinn ah Debate Over the Partition 
of India. Ohio U. 

During the decade preceding India's inde- 
pendence and the simultaneous creation of 
Pakistan in 1947, the Muslim demand for a 
separate nation sparked an extensive contro- 
versy. This dissertation sought to interpret the 
confrontation of two of the major participants 
in the partition debate, Mohandas K. Gandhi 
and Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 

The English -language speeches and writings 
of Gandhi and Jinnah concerning the division 
of India provided the primary sources of infor- 
mation. Their verbal iUt£::action was analyzed 
to discover the arguments, uses of evidence, 
appeals, language style, and underlying as- 
sumptions of each man. Pereonal motivations 
and historical factors in Hindu-Muslim relations 
were also studied. 

The research revealed Jinnah's dominant rhe- 
torical trait to be an uncompromising consis- 
tency in demanding that Muslims possessed an 
inherent right to a nation. He played upon 
Islamic pride and fear in asserting that India's 
numerically-superior Hindus would enslave Mus- 
lims. 

Gandhi demonstrated a similar emotional in- 
tensity in his efforts to prevent India's division. 
His ethically-based rhetoric denounced partition 
as sinful, and he endlessly emphasized a trans- 
cendent unity despite the communal discord of 
the 1940's. Unique to Gandhi was his mastery of 
various nonverbal forms of communication, 
notably fasts. 

Jinnah seemed to win the debate since Paki- 
stan was created. Hts legalistic mind and tactical 
strategies proved effective in a drama of power 
politics. However, Gandhi's moral idealism and* 
message of nonviolent brotherhood offered a 
more rational approach to the problems of inter- 
cidtural relations. 
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Moriarty, Kathleen P. The Irish Parliament 
and George William Russell on Censorship, 
1928-1929. Purdue U. 

This study analyzed the 1928-29 literary cen- 
sorship debates in both the Irish Parliamcni and 
in The Irish Statesman, the joiiniid of opuiioii 
edited by George William Russell. All tlie par- 
liamentary debates were studied as were all the 
writings on the censorship question in the 
Statesman. The study was dcsignetl to contrast 
not merely the types of arguments and evidence 
used in each debate, but especially to demon- 
strate how each group contracted or amplified 
the censorship question. The major concern of 
the researcher was to determine tlie extent to 
which the debate was restricted to the pragmatic 
level of how the censorship was to be imple- 
UK'n ted and, in contrast, to determine the extent 
to whicli the censorship issue was amplified into 
a full-blown philosophical question of demo- 
cratic government's responsibility to control 
pornography without sacrificing its citizens' free- 
dom. 

The study revealed the strengths and inade- 
quacies of the debate in the Parliament, a de- 
bate which gave inordinate emphasis to practical 
considerations of how to develop censorship 
machinery while eschewing the responsibility 
to discuss the philosophical underpinnings of 
tiic censorship issue. .Also, tlie analysis demon- 
strated how eminently practical — in die long 
run — were Russell's and his collaborators* phil- 
osophical discussions of the government's man- 
date to censor publications. 

O'Sullivaii, Hanora M. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Structure and Strategy of the Civil War 
Anti'Draft Movement. U. Michigan* 

From tlie limited draft in 1862 tlirough the 
first national conscription in 1863, resistance 
matured into a nationwide anti-draft movement 
during the .-\merican Civil War. Yet, while 
several political and socio-economic forces fa- 
vored the resisters' success, rhe movement failed, 
at least in part, because of rhetorical inade- 
quacies. Employing Bowers and Ochs* model of 
agitational discourse, which not only identifier* 
key communication variables hut also offers pre- 
dictive generalizations, this study sought to ex- 
plain the movement's failures by examining the 
movement's background, opposition and estab- 
lishment leadership, the role of newspapers and 
other mass media, the use of legal channels, and 
the resort to violence. 

Six principal shortcomings were dc-tailed: The 
anti-draft leaders were unable to sustain tlieii 



own prestige (ethos) or to cripple the govern- 
ment's prestige and image of expertise. The anti- 
draft leaders chose inappropriate appeals in an 
attempt to convert potential members into 
actual members of the movement. The anti- 
draft forces failed to provide a clear and suffi- 
cient ideology. The movement was unable to 
establish a separate identity apart from the 
larger ant i- war movement. The inadequacies 
of organizational ability within the movement 
decreased its effectiveness. And, the wartime con- 
ditions allowed the government to use a series 
of particularly effective suppressive tactics against 
the agitators! 

In terms of the Bowers-Ochs model's predic- 
tions, this study substantiated one matrix and 
suggested additional generalizations for a second 
matrix unexplored by the model. 

Primrose, Robert A. An Analysis of Preaching 
on Social Issues in the Quad Cides. U. Iowa. 

This study examined the extent and type of 
preaciiing on social issues and the factors which 
associated with such preaching in the Davenport- 
Rock Island Metropolitan area of Iowa and 
Illinois. Data included responses to a tcn«page 
questionnaire and a random sample of sermon 
materials from 198 clergymen. 
.■ The sermons were subjected to content anal- 
ysis and the results combined with the data from 
the questionnaire rehouses. For the * content 
analysis, preaching on social issues was oper- 
ationally defined three ways: the number of 
sermons with references to social themes, the 
relative amount of sermon space devoted to 
social issues, and the relative polarization of 
statements made concerning social problems. 
l*roduct*moment correlations and stepwise re- 
gression coefficients then were calculated to de- 
termine the variables which were associated most 
stion{>Iy with preac/iing on social topics. 

Three major conclusions emerged from the 
study. 1) Four topics accoimted for two-thirds 
of all references in the sermon sample to social 
issues: War, Race Relations, Poverty, and Crime. 
2) The clergy's reports of their preaching on 
social issues were inflated when compared to 
the sample of sermons. 3) Preaching on social 
themes was most closely associated with liberal 
ilieoloffv, though deviant cases were found. 
Factor analysis and stepwise regression isolated 
four other variables which, with liberal doc- 
trine, correlated most strongly with preaching 
on sociiil issues. They were amount of civic 
:itti\ity. number of denominational statements 
on social problems, size of church, and com- 
plexilv of church program. 
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Pyciik, Juditii R. Uusiness Rhetoric in the 
Gilded Age: A Study of Rhetorical Function, 
I870.I900. U. Minnesota. 

This study undertakes an examination of the 
•business rhetoric" which evolved out of the 
crisis engendered by the shift from an agrarian 
economy to an urban and industrial society 
after tiie Civil War. Specifically, an analysis is 
made of the contributions to the evolution of a 
• business metaphor" by four prominent public 
speakers, with emphasis upon the way in which 
the ideas and attitudes expressed in their col- 
lective rhetoric served to fuliill the fundamental 
function of orienting Americans toward accept- 
ance of business leadership and the industrial, 
environment. 

Four men whose speeches were selected as the 
basis of this analysis inchide Chauncey M. De- 
pew, Robert G. IngersoH, Andrew Carnegie, 
and Russell H. Conwell, chosen because of their 
prominence in their own fields and their popu- 
larity as public speakers. 

The initial section of this study consists of a 
survey of historical factors influencing the 
emergence of a business metaphor wliich would 
replace the agrarian model. The second section 
provides a descriptive analysis of the business 
rhetoric, structured according to four basic 
* categories. First of these concerns the "role" 
of the businessman, second describes the "means" 
wiicreby a young man was presumed to achieve 
success, third defines the **cnds" toward which 
individual striving was said to be directed, and 
. fourth describes the "setting" as perceived by 
the business rhetoricians. 

In the last major section of the dissertation, 
some speculations are offered as to the contribu- 
tion of each part of the metaphor to the general 
function fulfilled by the whole: creation of a 
positive and accepting attitude toward business 
as the controlling influence in American life. 

Rainier, Edward A. The Rhetorical Structure 
of the Movement from Isoladonism to Inter- 
vcntionism: The "Crisis Period,** March II, 
I94I to December 8, I94I. Kent State U. 

This study was designed to present a descrip- 
tion of the movement from isolationism to 
interventionism in pre-World War II America, 
concentrating on the period from the enactment 
of the Lend-Lease Act on March 11, 1941, to 
the Declaration of War on December 8, 1941. 

The main question was: What was the rhe- 
torical structure of the Crisis Period of the 
movement? There were three issues. Should 
lend-lease aid be extended to Russia? Should the 



peacetime draft be extended? Should the Neu- 
trality Act be revised? 

This study sought to discover the chief spokes- 
men of the movement, to describe the rhetorical 
intent and the. arguments and appeals used to 
achieve the purposes of the spokesmen, and to 
evaluate the collective rhetorical strategies em- 
ployed by the chief spokesmen and the impact 
of tiiat rhetoric on audience decisions. 

This study concluded that the isolationist 
movement failed not only because of the pres- 
sure of historical events in the war theatres, 
but also because the isolationists made poor 
rhetorical choices. As the controversy progressed 
into the Fall of 1941, in spite of their own pre- 
vious failures and a changed historical scene 
with mounting public pressure to help in the 
fight to stop Hitler, isolationists refused to 
modify their, position— 'ip compromise; rather, 
they chose to remain on the defensive, vainly 
attempting to support nr^gative out-dated argu- 
ments. The isoIaticSnists^were unable or un- 
willing to adapt to the changing historical situ- 
ation and, consequently, \hcy^ lost control of 
the rhetorical situation. 

Reed) Charles Robert. Image Alteration in a 
Mass Movement: A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Role of the Log College in the Great Awak- 
ening. Ohio State U. , 

The Great Awakening, one of the most influ- 
ential and extensive religious movements in 
American history, spread through every colony 
during the eighteenth century. This dissertation 
uses contemporary rhetorical and sociological 
theory in order to analyze a microscopic part of 
that awakening, specifically the part that the 
graduates of the Log College, a small one>room 
school with a single instructor, played in the 
revival of the Presbyterian Church in the Mid- 
dle Colonies. Since sociologists study movements 
as stages of process, a four-stage sociological 
model was combined with Kenneth Boulding's 
concept of the image to produce the methodol- 
ogy for this study. 

After examining the reformation of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the writer suggests that five 
major alterations must occur during a success- 
ful movement: I) in the stage of social unrest, 
a change by the masses from frustration and 
discontent to hope for a better future; 2) in the 
stage of collective excitement, a change by the 
establishment from indifference toward the 
movement to fear of its gains, 3) in the stage 
of formal organization, a change by the move- 
ment from respect for the institution to hatred 
of its policies and leaders; 4) also in the stage 
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of ♦oniial oigani/aiioii. a t:liaii«'r by ilic* iii.sti- 
uitioiKt) moderates from a mediating position 
iHtwL'fii the rival factions to identification with 
the movement; and 5) in tlie stage of institu- 
lionali/atiuii, a change by the movcmtnt. cs- 
tabiislMnent, and the masses troin liosiiliiy lo- 
wind 'JUL' another to the necessity of peace and 
rciniioii. 

The study suggests ihai sociologists should 
uttt'inpi to integrate tliesc live generic image 
changes into their movement theory, for ihey 
drv(ril>e what must transpire before a movement 
GUI progress through its various stages. If one 
of the image alterations should fail to occur, 
the movement would culminate (usually in de- 
feat) a' that point. In aildition this dissertation 
provides the critic interested in movement 
studir^ with a new meiliodology. The model 
used ill this study is applicable to any type of 
social movement, not only those which are re- 
ligions in nature. Likewise, it is as relevant for 
ih*' "«tudy of contemporary movements as it is 
for historical movements. Finally, the disserta- 
tion calls for a historical reinterprutation of 
I he Great Awakening. 

Robinson, David Joe. The Rhetoric of Troy 
Perry; A Case Study of the Los Angeles Gay 
Rights Rally, November 16, 1969. U. South- 
ern California. 

Troy Perry, homosexual pastor of Los Angeles' 
mostly-gay Metropolitan Community- Church 
(MCC). conducted a gay-rights rally in down- 
towfi Los Angeles on Noveinijcr 10, 19G9, tlie 
first time locally ihnt such a group had gathered 
to demand law reforms. Perry's rally speech, 
togetlr-r with his prepnraiory sermons in two 
preceding MCC services, were the object of this 
case study. 

The speeches were recorded on-site, tran- 
scribed, and evaluated on the basis of several 
general questions: What were the relevant 
contextual and situational components of the 
event? What was tlie backgrouiul of ilie speaker? 
What were Perry's rhetorical goals, strategies, 
and techniques with rej;ard to the beliefs, al- 
titudes, and overt activities of the homosexual 
audience, of the heterosexual general public, 
and of legislators in California? 

The rally was an attempt to merge existing 
timkl homophile acti\ism wit/i militant Gay 
Liberation protest. Perry, an unfrocked deep- 
South preacher, further tried to infuse the 
movement with his conventional Pentecosnl 
Christianity. 

Recruitment of gay participants was his big- 
gest challenge, since visibility cotdd compromise 



emplovabiliiy. His rlietorical approach centered 
on appeals to self-esteem, dignity, and bravery. 
Peiry's keynote slogan, *'We're not Afraid Any 
More,** became a rallying cry for the Gay Lib- 
t-rnion Movement nationally. 

To outsiders, the principal staienient of the 
rally was implicit in its visible, public nature, 
perry was carefid to inviie several key political 
figures to attentl. \Vhile none were present at 
the rally, some sent regrets, and all were made 
aware of growing homosexual militance. 

Ryan, HalforU Ro,sk. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
General Eisenhower's Public Speaking from 
1945 to U)5l. U. Illinois. 

The sidjject of this study was General Eisen- 
hower's public speaking from 1945 to 1951. His 
audiences, invention, style, and delivery were 
ana'y/ed. The basic materials were speech texts 
gathered at the Kisenhower Library, Abilene, 
Kansas, and Paramont News films viewed at 
the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

Cognizant of his audiences, he adapted to 
thei)) with the n.snal devices calculated to gain 
attention and identification. His audiences re- 
acted favorably to his sincerity, commonsense, 
and honesty. 

He had one proposition — peace — which he in 
i:trn su imported with three sub-propositions — 
.vecuriiy, co-operation, and democracy. His main 
argument was assertion. He designed his lan- 
guage to arouse his audience's feelings by ap- 
}:cn]ln<r to pride, patriotism, and duty; he also 
managed his language to induce anger, fear, 
hostility, and concern for American security. 
Hi:i heroic generalship in World War 11 estab- 
lished his competency and trustworthiness. 
Dynami^m was not as salient a factor as were 
competency and trustworthiness. 

His military life tended to affect his style. He 
chose active verbs and military metaphor. 
Clu'inges on his speech drafts showed he man- 
aged his language to achieve economy and con- 
ereteness. 

His voice gave a fa\orable impression. His 
late was a little ra|)id. He used very few ges- 
tin'es, except for an emphatic head gesture. In 
the press conference situation, he did not hesi- 
tate, vocali/e "idi's," or jumble his syntax as 
he did in his press conferences while President. 

Schott, Kenneth R. An Analysis of Henry Drum- 
mond and His Rhetoric of Reconciliation. 
Ohio State U. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
Henry Drummond's rhetorical career, including 
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titc saUcnt aspcctH of iiis training, the issues 
u'itli wliich he dealt, his public addresses, his 
toiitepiion of rhetoric, and his influence upon 
the world. Henry Druinmond (1 85 1-1807) wns a 
Scottish scientist, educator, and evangelist who 
attempted to reconcile Darwin's theory of evo- 
lution with traditional religious faith. His 
campaign for reconciliation included public 
lectures, sermons, panipIdcts,Journal and news- 
paper articles, and two major books. The under- 
lynis hypotliesis of the .study \vas that Driim- 
iitoiurs Ufe-Iong atfinity for natural science 
uni(]uely infhtenced his rhetorical career. 

Tiic critical model which guided the develop- 
ment of the .study was the drnmatistic pentad of 
Kenneth Burke. Drunimand's act was the re- 
conciliation of science and religion; Ins agency 
\\"As the rluioric of reconciliation: tlie scene 
was the widespread ferment and dissonance 
which existed hetween the academic and re- 
unions worlds following Darwin: Iiis purpose 
was to relieve the conflict by demonstrating 
tliat the evolutionary process was God's method 
of creating and perfecting both natural and 
spiritual life. 

Conclusions were driiwn concerning the in- 
ilueiice of Drunnuond's scientific background 
upon Iiis rhetorical theory and practice, elements 
of his training whicli contributed most to his 
effectiveness as a communicator, his role as a 
rt conciler of Darwitiism and religion, the iniique 
characteristics of his rhetoric, his philosophy 
of rhetoric, and his influence Upon his own time. 
.•\ rhetorical model of a successful reconcilia- 
tory event was (ieveloped and the Appendix con- 
tained an inniotatcd index of Drunimond's 
i ii;hiy-eii^ht published addresses. 

Sum, r, V,m\iuv. Per.suasioii >n the Northern 
lieUuuI Civil UighLs Movement: 1964-1970. 
Purdue V. 

This study dtscribed and evaluated the rhe- 
torical stratet^ies exhibited in the Northern Ire- 
land civil rij^hts movement from lOfit until 
August, 1070. Particular attention was paid to 
the relationships of goals aiul ideologies, rhe- 
torical dilemmas, and the use of rhetorical stra- 
ti*gi<s to resolve these dilemmas as revealed in 
public symljolic transactions — those messages 
emanating from participaius in the civil rights 
movemeiu which I)ecame available to the public 
:!uon«!h any medium. 

The stiuiy revealed that the cultural and 
racial distinctions between descendants of North - 
vrn Irelaiul's natives and English and .Scottish 
(oloni^ts frequently are symbolized by religion. 
Religion itself is not the source of the conflict. 



*l*he first jihase of the movement ^vas dated 
from 1964 and the activities of the Campaign 
for Social Justice, Northern Ireland trade unions, 
and the Northern Ireland Labor Party. Their 
trategics were pressure group activities. This 
|)liase did not see substantial |)rogress in remedy- 
Mig civil rights grievances. The second p'hase, 
dated from spring, 1968, saw the initiation of 
agitational strategies and development of a mass 
n\i\ rights movement. Protest rhetoric captured 
British government attention and gained demo- 
cratic reforms. However, the movement ex- 
perienced internal dissent ion and tended to lose 
its influence over followers. The final effort, a 
mass petition campaign, was a faihn-e and the 
movement was unable to resolve the dilemmas 
posed by growing sectarianism aiuI right-wing 
border politics. By summer's end. 1970, the 
remnant of the movement, embodied in the 
Northern Ireland Civil Rights .Association, was 
largely irrelevant to the social-political situation. 

Silvey, Lawrence R. The Rhetoric of Polygamy. 
U. Utah. 

'I he purpose of this study was to discover the 
rhetorical functions and communicative roles 
of oral discourse in an intercultnral conflict 
directly relating to the issue of polygamy and 
the j^ainiug of statehood for Utah during the 
years of 1886 through 1896. 

The methodology used was a combination of 
historical perspective and functional analysis. 
The initial chapters are concertied with his- 
torical, biographical, and social data relating to 
tlie Mormon Church, polygamy, the Utah ter- 
ritorial delegates, and the several attempts to 
L'ain statehood. The later chapters include an 
"overlay" of conteiu from selected speeches deal- 
ing with the cultural conditions and social set- 
ting exi.sting in the Utah Territory. The speeches 
were also analyzed in relation to other com- 
municative acts presented in the same rhetorical 
tiansactions. including speeches by opposing 
coni;ressmen. The critic's judgmeiUs of rhetorical 
functions aiul communicative roles were derived 
from the historical analysis. 

It was concluded that polygamy was a second- 
ary consideration in not granting statehood to 
I tali; however, it did play a significant role in 
the inrercultinal conflict concerning Utah's as- 
sinn'Iation into dominant American cultural pat- 
ferns. The concepts of rhetorical functions, and 
futictiona!, nonfunctional, and dysfunctional 
roles seem appropriate to rhetorical theory as a 
means of viewing communicative acts, especially 
in situations w'here speaker intent, purpose, and 
effects of the speech cannot be fidly disceriied. 
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TiiO impressionist if natinu of idcniifyinj^ ihu- 
loritnl functions hctms overly subjuctivL'; thus, 
it is suggcstctl that further research and theo- 
n/iti}^ lie directed to the goal of objectifying 
ihcKt' judgments. 

St)riier. Ivitiuml F. Archibald MacLeisli, Spokes* 
tu. U «i».r i)eniocracy; A Khccorical Study of 
ilis Aj«h';:c;ny of thu American Dream. U. II- 
linot>,. 

This study sets forth Archibald MacLeishs 
itleas nn America auc! imficatcs how he h:is used 
those itieas in addressing the American public. 
.Analyml for sttbstancc ant! methotl were his 
jHnm:. plays, i-s-avs. and speeches on America 
pii!>hshed chirhij^ the period 19.*52-19G7, 

MaiLeish was found to l>c a thoroughgoing 
liinuatiisl and idealist whtise leading ideas about 
Ameriia liave dealt v.ith the land, freedom, and 
integriiy, lie has eoncentraietl on the larger 
ends of national life; itis treatment of issues 
postti by the dej^ression. fascism, conunnnism, 
and the like, has been positive and aHirmative 
lather than negative or defensive. Coimtering 
stales of mind such as fear, indifference, anti 
cvnicism. his solutions have involved imagina- 
tion, belief, faith, will, and action. His method 
of iti^tiiiing belief in democracy and stimulating 
social action has been to combine familiar and 
ujpical facts with extensive historical materials 
drawn chiefly from the American past and with 
feelinjys characteristically moral in tone. A strong 
consciousness of time and the convietinn that 
man can control events have been iustrnnu-nlal 
in his efforts lo make contemjiorary issues sigtii- 
ficaut m his audiences. 

.Analvsis of Macl.eish*s works revealed a re- 
markable persistency and duration of labor in 
behalf of his coutUry's democmtic ideals, a note- 
worthy consistency of humane thouiJ.j jn his 
extended consideration of the republic and its 
problems, and a protean verbal talent that has 
I>eruiiited him to treat his potential subjects 
with the broad rhetorical appeals of heightened 
inieusiiy in poetry and drama and of reasoned 
analysis in essays and speeches. 

Suhr, Genie M. Joyner. A Rhetorical Study of 
Selected Senatorial Speaking of John H. Rea- 
gan, 1888 I89I. Louisiana State U. 

John Henniger Reagan served the State of 
Texas as judge, representative. Confederate 
cabinet member, senator, and first Texas Rail- 
road Commissioner from 184G to 1903. His ideas 
and arguments won him poi)uIarity in Iii? 
home state and recognition on a national basis. 



He was best known for his arguiueuts against 
the eemiali/atioii tif government "ami his defense 
of the rights of the indivithial against economic 
and political uifriugement. 

The sttuly was limited to the consideration 
of tiie ideas c(mtained in four of Reagan's 
sueeclics clu)seu for typicality. The analysis of 
tiie.<e speeches included a discussion of the 
backi»r(MUul of the specific i-.sucs iin()he(|. the 
audience composition and alignment, the themes 
devciopctl. and the proofs used in their de- 
velopment. 

Collections, biographies, histories of the era, 
academic journals, jieriotlicals of the times, and 
Ihiriy-two newspapers were consulted for ma- 
leiials that woiihl assist in determining the set- 
ting of the sj)ceches. the background of the 
speaker, and the issues hivolvetl. The speeches 
tht nisclves were readily available, along with 
other pertinent data, in the Co7igressiotml 
Record. 

Ueajyan's themes were derived from his two 
I>asic i)olilical ideologies: preservation of states' 
rights ami protection of tlie individual. Al- 
though Reagan employetl ethical and emotional 
appeals, he relied most heavily upon logical 
proof. 

These conclusions were drawn: Reagan's ideas 
belonged basically to the school of progressive 
idealism. He was a tlceti logician, a far-sighted 
iuteilectiinl. and a statesman; however, he was 
apparently not an outstanding orator although 
hi-: ideas had a lasting legislative influence. 

Towns, W'a'.ler Stuart. Ceremonial Speaking and 
the Ucinforcini» of American Nationalism in 
the South, 1875.1890. U. Florida. 

This I'ietorical-descriptive study examines 
fwenty-six post Civil War ceremonial speeches 
delivered by Southerners to Southern aiuliences 
i:i an attempt to determine the natme of post- 
war rhetoric of reconciliation. 

'I'he study is limited to speeches made in the 
geographical area of the Confederate States 
of .America. The speakers incliule William B. 
!»ate. [. C:. C. Hlack. Matthew IJntler. John W^ 
Daniel. Charles E. R. Drayton, Clement A. 
F.vaus. John R. Gordon. Henry W. Grady, John 
Temple Graves. .Atticus G. Haygood. Moses D. 
Huge, W. \\. \V. Howe. Thomas J. Jarvis, John 
Kemper. David M. Key. Evaudcr M. I-aw. Kitz- 
hu'jh \ahu Thomas M. Logan, Samuei IvIcGowan, 
i\ .\f. Ro';e. James \W Throckmorton, and Al- 
fred Moore Waddell. 

The ceremonial situations examined included 
Memorial Day. eiilogy^producing events, monu- 
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mcnt dedications, veterans' reunions, and edu- 
rational occasions such as commencements. 

The major reconciliation themes discovered 
arc: Both the South and the North have made 
major contributions to the nation's heritage. 
The ^ouih accepts the verdict of tlie sword and 
is ready to participate again in the unified na- 
tion. The model of Northern and Southern 
!eaders as they practice reconciliation should be 
followed hy all citizens. The politician is large* 
1y to blame for preventing total reunion. There 
is a bright future for the reunited nation and 
the South will play a vital role in that future. 

These speakers also attempted to reinforce 
American nationalism by appealing to the 
liuman values of patriotism, forgiveness, friend- 
.ship, cooperation, and responsibility. 

Turcheii, Michael A. The National Park Move- 
ment: A Study of the Impact of Temporal 
C:han(;e on Rhetoric. Purdue U. 

rhrough an aii;t lysis of the development (1890- 
1915) and contemporary (1 950- 1970) phases of 
riie national park movement, the researcher at- 
tempted 10 explain the ways in which a single 
persuasive goal was manifested rhetorically in 
light of changing situational dentands. The 
study assumed that these situations called forth 
rhetoric. Through an analysis of the rhetoric 
and an examination of the histon'cal back- 
ground, the impact of changing situational de- 
mands on rhetoric was observed. 

Forty messages which focused on the main- 
tenance and expansion of the national park 
svstcm during two time periods were analyzed 
and evaluated to determine central ideas and 
values. A comparison of the two phases re- 
vraled that the central ideas used by advoraios 
of park legislation were preservation, economic 
considerations, and multiple use. Those em- 
ployed hy critics of park legislation were eco- 
nomic considerations, utilitarian usage, and 
muliiple use. The predominant value appeals 
iLsed by .park legislation advocates were ideal* 
ism. patriotism, rejection of authority, and ma- 
terialism. Park legislation critics employed ma- 
terialism, individualism, and rejection of author- 
ity. 

The closing of the frontier, the advent of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization, the growth of 
government support for conservation, and the 
emergence of the ecology movement clearly in- 
fluenced .national park rhetoric. Congressmen 
consciously or unconsciously adjusted their cen« 
tral ideas and value appeals to meet these tem- 
parAl changes. 



Underwood, Willard Alva. The Rhetoric of 
Black Orators: Perspectives for Contemporary 
Analysis. Bowling Green State U. 

The hypothesis of this study was that an in- 
depth analysis of dominant themes from speeches 
by select Black civil rights leaders is an invalu- 
able indicator of social change. Leading authori- 
ties aeree that rhetorical analysis of speeches 
and spokesman provides insights into history and 
that oral discourse serves as a technique for 
social change. 

The live most prominent civil rights philos- 
ophies developed during the '"civil rights move- 
ment" were identified and their contributions 
analyzed. The procedure employed was to: an- 
alyze general background information dealing 
with problems facing black Americans; synthe- 
size spedlic concepts explored by black or<vlors, 
including recommendations of these speakers; 
explore rhetorical strategies employed by the 
f.peakers; and unite these ideas, strategies and 
solutions into a unified construct. The five 
.specific philosophies analyzed were: moderation, 
separation, democratic involvement, nonviolent 
direct action, and militancy/black power/black 
nationalism. Ten orators and ten speeches, one 
by each orator, were evaluated as representative 
of the five rhetorical-historical trends. 

From the analyses of these ten speakers and 
/ivc philosophies, five major conclusions were 
drawn. First, to have lasting influence on the 
equal rights struggle, spokesmen must represent 
foil owe i-s who concur with their ideas, programs 
and oratorical presentations. Second, successful 
black spokesmen are well-educated and prag- 
matically oriented. Third, successful leaders are 
;irticnlate in both oral and written presentations. 
Fourth, humanistic concerns are primary ele- 
ments, including the desire for equitable treat- 
ment and mutual respect. Fifth, each speaker 
was able to place his movement's ideas into a 
lart,er- than -self perspective. 

Valley, Da\id B. A History and Analysis of 
Democratic Presidential Nomination Accep- 
tance Speeches to 1968. U. Illinois. 

Tliis study traced the history and development 
of Democratic presidential nomination accept- 
ance speeches from the time of their concep- 
tion through 1968 and sought to discover the 
characteristics of the speech as a genre. The 
speeches were considered m chronological order, 
with attention to such factors as: the political 
climate and specific setting of the speeches, their 
preparation, their apparent importance, the 
audiences addressed, and media coverage. A con- 
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it'iu analysis procedure was employed to dc- 
seiihe tlie manifest content of tlie speeches with 
optimum ohjectivity, precision, and generality. 
Uy conihinin^ the two methods, this study 
MMi*;!!! to deiennine the elements of "typicar* 
Deaiucratic presidential nomination acceptance 
spet thes. to disccner reasons for deviations from 
the norm, and to observe the trends which 
UiiMi' developed. 

Oiij^inally. letters of acceptance were used by 
(andi ltie.*-: to auxiU nomination. Then, during 
iUl I . yUh\ 1S!»2 lo I!IL'S. rlahoraic noiifkation 
cer< immies were staged, including band music, 
p:irailes and s|>irchej;. Often the festivities were 
held outdoors and attracted large crowds. The 
accepfaiice speeclies durin;; this period were 
h)n|r and issue-oriented. 

\(>((fi(ation crn'Uionies were aliandoiied after 
I'vanklin Roosevelt flew to Chicago in 1032 to 
address tlie deU^^ates in person. Roosevelt thus 
estalih^hrd a priTedi-nt which has snrvivcil initil 
the pioent time. 1 tom IIKJIJ to 1908, the speeches 
weie shorter and less concern t'd with spccitic 
issues. Among other factors influencing the 
spWrhes during this time were the extensive use 
of "host writers and advancements in media tecli- 
nology 

U'icKlander, Dale R. ConCemporary Practice of 
tlie Christian Science Board of Lectureship: 
Search for Consuhstatuiality of the Metaphys- 
ical :md tlie .Material. U. Minnesota. 

*I he thirty speakers of The Christian Science 
Ih»aul of Lecttircsliii/ deliver about AStOO public 
addresses annually throughout America and 
much of the world. Tliis study probes the 
ipieMion: How cffcctiveiy do the Christian Sci- 
ence lecturers bring tluir metaphysical mes- 
sage a to a materialistic world? 

Current K'Ciuieis use six ihciorical strategies 
which are cond^ined into five "prototype" lecture 
appmaches: I) crcdentiiilling C:liristian .Science, 
1*) cvecientialling its fonnchrr. 3) crcdentialling 
the lecturers themselves through tlie biblical or 
«iecnl;ir support matirinls sanctioned by the two 
basic listcnerships, 4) utili/ing figurative tech- 
niques to achieve dnalistic approximations of 
mu'i-tir nu'taphysical pnii'irs plin extended 
nieianhor or anah>gy to achieve thematic co- 
herence. 5) employment of comparative ad- 
>aiuaues assessments hr^tween destructive and 
tlhiMiry materials conditions as contrasted with 
meiaphyiical health inu! harmony, fi) and use 
ijf fnrmal logic in estal>|ish the conceptual valid- 
ity of Christian mcthaphysics. substantiated by 
testimonies of healings. These strategics arc cm- 
ploxed in lectuics in ways that defrne Vive proto- 



type approaches to lecturing: 1) dixluctive or- 
gani/aiion/l)iblical supports, 2) deductive or- 
gani^ation/secidar supports 3) inductive organi- 
/ation/i)iblical supports. 4) inductive organi/a- 
i inn tula r supports, and 5) tlie college or- 
gan t/ai ion lecture — a special case of yo nth -or- 
ient:! tioii tbiough tactics of symbolic consub- 
^tiniiiality desciibeil by Kenneth lUnke. 

(leneially the lecturers are masters of the 
nUMsmes they employ. Some of the biblically- 
oii.nird prototyiie combinations of strategies 
ail' archaic in ^iew of the evohing seculariza- 
litni of the culture; however, newer, more sccu- 
lari.- 'd or poliiici/ed formuli seem well-suited 
to making Chiisttati metaphysics appealing to 
tho'c persons conditioned by education and 
stuieiy !U)i to value traditional religious per- 
spectives. 

Williams, Patricia Lynn. The Rhetoric of Im- 
perialism: The Speaking of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, 18JJ5-1897. U. Missouri. 

hnperialisin dominated the rlietoric of Rritaiii 
in ih(. latter half of the 1890*s. Among t!ie 
statesmen of the period, Joseph Chamberlain 
was imperialism's lorcmost spokesman. As Sec- 
retary of Slate for the Colonics from 1895 to 
1110:), he was able to bring his considerable 
tall lit and influence to bear upon the imperial 
idea. Laigely because of his persuasive efforts, 
the Uritish people turned from preoccupation 
with domestic affairs during the first part of 
the lK!>0's to an interest in the Empire, and 
imperiahViit moved from the frifige of ivspecta- 
bility lo the center of interest. Since Chamber' 
lain s imperialism, as presented in his public 
speaking fvou! tSxu to 1807, owed ils success to 
ihc Colonial Secretary's ideas as well as to his 
forceful, skillful, persuasive presentation, a 
thematic analysis, isolating his major themes, 
is n useful way of identifying the elements of 
his colonial policy, explaining strategies used 
in any single speech or series of speeches, show- 
ing acceptance of these notions by an audience, 
and demonstrating the facility with which an 
individual employs the rhetorical conventions 
of the period. 

.•\ftcr a brief discussion of the rhetorical 
forces in play during the period of Chamber* 
Iain's concerted campaign for Empire, this study 
focn.a's tipon his three major themes: economic 
and commercial ideas, patristic sentiments, and 
impeilal federation schemes. Tiiese themes, used 
witii varying emphasis during the first two years 
of his secretaryship, helped Chamberlain to 
convince his countrymen of the necessity of 
Empire. Joseph Chamberlain, through his dy- 
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uamic. persuasive speaking, was a significant fac- 
tor ill bringing about change. 

Rhetorical and 
Communication Theory 

Abrams, Arnold Gerald. An Experimental Study 
of the Influence of a Speaker*^ Dialect on At- 
titude Change, Source Credibility and Com- 
prehension. Ohio U. 

It Mas the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate expel iineiiially the liyptithesis thai llien* 
is IM) sigiiincant difTeieucc between perceived 
somce credibility, attitude change, and compre- 
hetuion for subjects uiio listened to a speaker 
delist ling a speech in Geneva] Ameiican dialect 
aiul a speaker using a Soutlieiri dialect. In order 
to tesi the liypotlicsis several steps were taken, 
rirst, the experimental design selected was tlie 
Solomon design. Tlie 330 snl)jects used in tlie 
study were assigned to various control and e\« 
pciimeiital gi'oups as outlined in the Solomon 
(U'j-il^n. .Second, the speech selected for tlie ex- 
peiinu'iit was a persuasive speech arguing against 
the fhtoridation of public water supplies. Third, 
tlif speech was recorded on audio tape by a male 
actor delivering the entire siieech iriitially in 
C«enei-ul American dialect and then in a South- 
ern di:dect. A panel of judges listened to both 
leeordtngs and rated the two deliveries above 
average in articulation, pronunciation, rate, 
pitch, intensity, vocal meaning, voice quality, 
and total effect. Fourth, the measuring instru* 
inents silecied consisted of: twenty*five linear 
scales nst'd to measure attitude cm a pre- and 
p(ist<atiiiude test, twelve linear scale items con- 
structed by Rerlo. Uemert, and Mertz used in 
measuring source credibility, and nrtcen mul- 
tiple ciioiie nneslion*, constructed by Faely, 
used to measure comprchension. 

A^ter conducting thu experiment, a statistical 
analysis, employing the test, was made to de- 
termine if there was a sign i Pica nt difTeretice be- 
tween the means of the various experimental 
groups. Within the limits of the study, the null 
hypothesis was retained. 

Anildcr. Ko!)ert Steven. The Relationship of 
F.';0'Involven:ent to Message Perception and 
Retention. Oido Stute U. 

This study attempted to investigate the re* 
btionships between ego*invoIvement and mes- 
sage displacement, overall recall, and selective 
recall of a two-sided controversial message, and 
lalidaie n new value-functional measure of in- 
volvement. Ego-involvement, measured by the 



ordcied aUernativcs and die propo^Ml measni^» 
was predicted to produce more contrast of 
message^ greater recall, and increased selectivity 
in recalling material. Larger relatiouship.s were 
predicted when involvement was measured by 
the value-functional versus the ordered a hei na- 
tives measure, and after rather than before the 
message. The study also predicted heightened 
invohement after the speech. 

Eighty-eight subjects, pretested to determine 
prior attitude and iinolvemeiit. listened to either 
a taped or a live speech detailing pro, con, and 
neutral material about legalizing marijuana, 
after which they lated the speaker *s position, 
completed attitude-involvement measures, and 
recalled the speech. Analysis of variance was 
used to test the hypotheses. 

\one of the major hypotheses were confii-med. 
but secondary analyses, in which the data for 
taped and live message conditions were treated 
separately, indicated that the ie?ationshit)s of 
ego -involvement with message displacement and 
o vera II recall were dependent on the type of 
speech delivery, thus suggesting an interactive 
effect of message impact. A noiJ -significant trend 
for latitude of rejection to decrease after the 
speech was observed. 

Discussion of the results emphasized the need 
to specify conditional variables on which the 
relationships between ego-invohernent and de- 
pent lent criteria are contingent, including mes- 
sage impact, and view ego- involvement more as 
n situational variable, less as a persoiial/ty or 
issue variable. 

.\nderson, Robert O. A Rhetoric of Political 
Image Omnniinication. U. Missouri. 

The study, drawing heavily from theories of 
Dan Nimino, generated a coherent rhetorical 
appioach to image communication in political 
campaigning. More specifically: 1) A social sci- 
ence nde for rhetorical criticiim was established 
in which the critic implements what Stuart Chase 
terms **social science,,** — the speculative?, explora- 
tory facet of social research. 2) The context in 
which both campaigning and criticism occur 
was explained in an accoimt of how the demands 
of political television reinforce a trend toward 
deliberate ambiguity in campaign rhetoric. 3) 
.\ new model for the rhetorical criticism of po- 
litical image stiategy was defended. The new 
formulation, a synthesis of the work of several 
sociologists, accounted for campaign ambiguity 
while it countered the' assumptions nf the nier- 
chandising model of image campaigning. 4) 
Strategies and limitations of image promotion 
were analyzed in a manner consistent with the 
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ciiavactcrization model and the new electronic 
jHilitical climate. 5) The overall meaning of 
such a rhetoric of image communication Was 
amplified in three areas: practical implications, 
exemplified by a typology of image campaigns; 
methodological implications, a section which 
e\aiit;ited ihe types of social research appropri- 
ate to image concerns; and ethioil imt>iications, 
wJien- the stiidy was related to larger contro- 
\tiMfs concerning the erosion of ihe democratic 
piO(r.NS !)y certain trends within the "new- po- 
litics." 

B<><.% John D. Feeling and Emotiou in Four 
•\Motlern" Eighteenth Century British The- 
ories o£ Rhetoric. U. Wisconsin. 

This stmly argues that the view of feeling 
and emotioti cnrrent in England during tlie late 
eighteenth century inOnenced tlieories of rhe- 
torical proof pvopoiiiulfd hy Campbell, Blair, 
!*rics»l»'V. ;nid Lawson, whose treatises on rhel- 
oric. along with works of Hume» Karnes, and 
Adam Smitlu are the principal sources of ma- 
terial for the analysis. The investigation first 
, hii^lili»hts the centrality and imporiunce of 
feeling and emotion in the prevailing intellec- 
tual rlimate; second, it shows their influence on 
I he rhetorics. 

The study identifien four important features 
of the intellectual climate. First, belief is de- 
iincd in terms of Felt ({ualities in onr per- 
ceptions; second, hutiian action is defined in 
teuiis of the passions; tliird, the discussions 
of these topics reflect the iisycliological ein- 
.pfiay/s of the authors: :ind fourth, the treatises 
(haracterize affections both as communicative 
and communicable. Moreover, feeling and emo- 
tion are exalted over reason in tlie descriptions 
of human nature and accounts of l;;:nian mo- 
tivation and action. 

Exammation of Campbell's, Blair's. Priestley's 
and Lawson's rhetorical theories clearly reveals 
the influence of the doctrine of feeling and emo- 
tion. .Address to the passions is both necessary 
and sufHcient for persuading, and conviction is 
discussed in term J of fell qualities in our 
pi rtepi ions. The psycholoi;ical c<nnponent of 
the pa.ssiotjs, conrislin;? of (he idea of an ob- 
jed and the relationship of that object to 
tlif i>ersoi» involved, i^ discussed as a .struc- 
tured, cognitive mode of producing a passion. 
Further, this cotnponent functions as an inven- 
ii(nial system of the passions. This study also 
treats tlie doctrine of sympathy and the theory 
of style. 



Cag^e, John A. Clozentropy, Language Intensity, 
and Attitude Change. U. iowa. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a 
technique iiy which language intensity could be 
pu(i^el\ measured in terms of observable char- 
acteristics of the behavior of the speaker and 
an audience. The techniciue involved an appli- 
cation (jf ihe do/entropy piocGdnie to ihc mca- 
*i!ranent of language intensity. The study also 
investi;:ated language intensity and attitude 
change. Finally, relaiionships among dozcntropy 
<!eviation and three traditional stylistic criteria 
wvrc iinestigated. 

The study |>resented a theoretical discussion 
of style as an individual s deviation from norms 
for the situations in which he is encoding; of the 
:i|)plication of the dozcntropy procedure to the 
measurement of style; and of some hypothetical 
relationsiiips among dozcntropy deviation, lan- 
guage intensity, and attitude change. 

The theory led to the testing of four func- 
tional relationships. Unqualified sut^port was not 
found for any of the hypotheses tested. The 
first hypothesis was supported by the results. 
Piior attitude toward the concept dozen- 
t)ot>y deviation correlated .28 across all subjects 
and .37 for the high intensity cloze groui). The 
second hypothesis which predicted a curvilinear 
relationshii) between dozcntropy deviation and 
exi»ert judgments of style for lexical items, was 
rejected. Three significanify high correlations 
were found, however, among clarity, api)ropriatc- 
ness. and distinctiveness. The third hypothesis, 
which predicted a positive relationship between 
language intensity and do/entropy deviation, 
w:i^ confirmed. The fourth hypothesis, which 
predicted that low intensity countcrattitudinal 
nie si»<n« will produce more attitude change than 
liiph intensity message, was rejected. 

Cha, Bae Kuen. Cognitive Consistency and the 
Touimin Mode] of Argument: A Search for 
the Foutulattuns of Reasoned Discourse. Kent 
State U. 

*I'he purpose of the study was to search for 
evidence for the utility of the Toulmiti model 
of argument. More specifically, the following 
(juestion was investigated: "If one concept is 
tehited to another according to Toulmin's sys- 
u m. do supporting messages aimed at changing 
an an{Mcnce'.s beliefs in either data or warrant 
("backing** in ioulmin's language) produce 
cfiatige« likewise in the claim of an argutnent?" 
.Vccording to McCfU ire's cognitive consistency 
postiUate. it was predicted that the supporting 
mcs?iige would produce chanjjes likewise in the 
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claim, c\cn uhcii the claims were not mentioned 
ill thv supporting messages. In addition, four 
coiollary effects were also hypothesized which 
might qualify the prediction. 

To ifst the hypotheses cxi)eriment:illy, the 
method used by McGuire in testing his *' logical 
lepcrcussions of change" h)i)othc.sis was adapted. 
Five sets of logically related proi>ositions (i.e., 
data, warrant, and claim statements) were se- 
lected. .\ series of supi)orting messages for each 
of the premises were written, in which each 
niL'ssage argued that the proposition it supported 
was true. At the first session, the supporting mes- 
s;i;.;cs Were given to 204 c«)llege students in 
nilmro2rai?hed booklets. Then. Ss' cognitions re- 
gal ding likelihood and de.sirability of the sets 
of logica!Iy related propositions wero measured 
innnciHatfly after and onc^week after the mes- 
sage s. The analyses fen* nu-s:!ge effects were 
hasfd on t-test comparing tlie means of the 
(iilfcrtiu'cs between control and experimental 
groups 

The results supported the basic hypothesis. 
Thi* four limiting hypotheses were also generally 
supported. The confirmation of tlie Iiypotlieses 
su}>ges(ed that the Toulmin model appears to 
have utility In describing a part of tlie process 
of persuasion. 

Chanilurlain, Robert G. Rlietorical Theory in 
the Works of Fray Luis de Granada, 1504- 
1588. U. Oregon. 

bpaiu experienced rapid literary growtli and 
a classical revival in the six teem h century. One 
a.vpt*ct of this social ferment was a growing in- 
terest in theory of religions rhetoric. This dis- 
KcrtatUm employs historical and critical nietliod 
to examine the rhetorical tlieory of Lnis de 
Granada, an oi:!:;!anding tlieovist and practi- 
linner of preathiiiir. The content, imphcalions. 
and infhionce of Iiis theory are traced through 
primary and secondary sources. 

Five of Granada's works most clearly reveal 
the total structure of his rlietoric. Each is ex- 
amined in lijsht of its sources in litemtnrr and 
in ihe life the ainhor. The examine lion of 
his short caterhi.sm for u>'c by missionaries, his 
six-book ecclesiastical rhetoric, his source I)ook 
for sermon pn*paration, one biogiapliy he com- 
po-cd. and one sermon, reveals that he was a 
classically Ciceronian rlietorician, strongly in- 
Jhieiiced both by Augustinian doctrine and by 
the luimanisi revival of Iiis time. His emphasis 
on the character of the orator — as a whole per- 
son, not just as a speaker — is especially strong. 

.Analysis of this story, including comparison 



with other rhetorics and a survey of secondary 
sources, suggests that Granada's works pioneered 
in the methodical application of classicil rhe- 
torical theory to preaching, thus affecting the 
Gastilinn language, Spanish educational practice, 
and the methods of preaching in his own nation 
and elsewhere. 

CoHeu, jfatricia A. Value Dimensions of Free 
Speech AttiUidL*s. U. Denver. 

This study investigated the value dimensions 
of tree speecli attitudes. Expressed attitudes 
toward freedom of speech have indicated that a 
person's liierarcy of values might be important 
determinants of free speech attitude orienta- 
tion. The primary objccti\e was to in\estigate 
whether people who differ in the expressive 
rights they are willing to grant to others have 
different hierarchies of values. 

Hypotheses were constructed to test the theo- 
retical supposition that individuals with restric- 
live attitudes toward freedom of speech would 
Iiuve a distinctly different pattern of values from 
individuals wlio have permissive attitudes toward 
freedom of si)eech. The study was designed to 
ideutily particular values tlionght to be relevant 
to extreme free speech attitudes. Values thought 
to be associated with free expreision, heresy, na- 
tional survival, individual status, modes of con- 
duct, and acquiescence to authority were hy- 
poihesi/ed to differ in relative importance be- 
tween subjects at the extremes of the free speech 
attitude variable. 

Oat:\ were collected by administering two 
prevalfdated and prestested questionnaires to 
subjects representing three college populations. 

Free speech attitudes were found to be as- 
sociated with the relative importance of the 
Iiierarchy of values. The residts supported the 
hypotheses that individuals with restrictive free 
fpeecli attitudes would have a different hierarchy 
oV important values when compared to indi- 
viduals witli permissive free speech attitudes, 
that there were differences in the importance 
attributed to particular values thought to be 
associated with free expression, and that values 
and value systems present a profile of an in- 
divirluars orientation toward freedom of speech. 

Conner, John J. An Experimental Study of Fear 
Arousing Communications, Source Credibility, 
and Communication Referent in Auitutic 
Cliauge and Behavior. Louisiana State U. 

Persuaders frequently employ fear appeals. 
This researcher hoped to discover how effective 
speeches containing; fear appeals wcnild In- in 
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bringing about favoiabic attitudes lonanf popu^ 
iation control and in achieving support of con- 
tioi agencies through petition sigtinig and writ- 
hig for iufomiatioM. Independent variables were 
level of fear, source credibility, and referent of 
the fear. Dependent variables were attituile 
tdward population control and intended and 
actual behavior. Independent variables were 
combined into a 3x2xli factorial analysis of var- 
iance design. Twelve treatments were con- 
structed iisijig one Jevel of each variable. .\ 
control group provided pretest measures. Sub- 
ijects were students at LSU in the Spring, 1972 
semester. Control group subjects only completed 
questionuaiies. whereas treatment groups com- 
pleteti questionnaires and listened to a speech. 
Data was analyzed thiough correlation anti an- 
alysiN o( ^ariantx' procedures. 

The following conclusions were drawn. The 
hiidi fear, high creillbility. valued other referent 
was most effiiti\e in ehauging attitudes. Recom- 
mended behavior was most often followed by 
subjects who heard the higii fear, low credibility, 
valued other speech. Understandably more sub- 
jtcts jirjued the pethion than wi^te for informa- 
tion, since petition signing was the easier ac- 
tivity. Only half of those who said they 
ivunlit utite for information actually wrote. 
Overall, high fear was the most effective 
factor throughout the study. It tended to 
override the effects of s-ource credibility and 
fear referent. While some significant inter- 
actions occurred between the three variables, 
high fear was most effective in changing atti- 
tudes and achieving the desired behavior. 

Cowell, Catherine R. The Lawrentian Philoso- 
phy of Communication: An Analysis of Se- 
lected Essays of D. H. Lawrence. U. Denver 
(1971). 

This thesis explores certain works of a figure 
in the i!iscipli«i»* literature for the ideas ex- 
pressed whicli may lead to insights into speech 
communication. A crilicil content analysis of 
twelve essays of D. H. Lawrence is conducted in 
a search for central themes wliich may comprise 
a philo!>.oi)hy of communication. 

The Lawrentian philosophy is evaluated in 
terms of three criteria for a phiIt)sopliy of com- 
munication set forth hy Dean Rarnlnnd: aim, 
process, and mojal standard. The central aspect 
of the Lawrentian philo onhy is Ids insistence 
on a "balanced consciousness," one which in- 
corporates ecjually the "mentar* and the 
••primal" aspects of the luimmi. (iiven this 
balance, the individual may proceed toward the 



"consciousness of the continuum." ''at-oneness** 
with self and others. The aim of this process is 
"fullness of behig." Upon the penson who at- 
tains this goal Lawrence would confer the title 
of "supreme ntterer" — the man who has most 
fully realized his potential for communicative 
relatioi tship. 

The philosophy is compared with the ideas 
of Martin Bnber, Carl Rogers and Frank E. X. 
Dance. .Many correspondences are found to hold 
between the ideas of Lawrence and those of the 
philosopher, the psychologist and the speech 
communication theorist. 

The relevance of the present study to the 
field of speech communication lies in its stress 
on the importance of the uniqueness of the in- 
dividual response to problems of communication. 

Cununings, Alice J. The Rhetoric of John 
Donne's Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions* 
North««iern U. (1971). 

This study analyzed the rhetorical qualities 
of Donne's Devotions. Utilizing the Ramist 
theory of communication as an analytical model 
rather than a causal model, this study attempted 
to develop tiew insights into Donne's manage- 
ment of argument, organization, and style. The 
Uamist dichotimized diagram was stressed and 
provided a structural model which, by remov- 
ing detail, made it easier to grasp the structure 
and the ideas Donne presents. 

It was shown that the Devotions can be re- 
duced to a hypothetical syllogism; If death is 
the re.«ult ot falling away from God, then life 
will result hy returning to God. Donne returns 
to God. Therefore, Donne returns to life. Em- 
ployine !)Ot!i a linear and a cyclic arangcment, 
Dotuie uses the same rhetorical technique 
iwenty-three times: a conipanwb'c argument, set 
nlT by allegorical quality, that what is true of 
the body is true of t!ie soul. This rhetorical 
teclniifjuc* is a meditative cycle composed of a 
dichotomy of meditation-expostulation and 
prayer which is related to the general argu- 
ment that is prefixed to each devotional uint. 
Honne thus achieves indirect persuasion of the 
audience to the suhjcct of thought of the De- 
vo!inns, the principle that sin is an illness with 
which man cannot cope entirely, and that the 
resulting Inmtan condition is total dependence 
of tnan on Cod's mercy through the legal sub- 
stitution of Christ's virtue for man's sin. This 
repel ill vc form was shown to be a quantitative 
approach whicJi Donne nsed with the effect of 
achieving maximum force. 
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Doolittle, Robert J. Speech Communication as 
Instrument in Engendering and Sustaining 
a Sense of Community in Urban, Poor Neigh- 
borhoods: A Study of Rhetorical Potentialt- 
ties. Pennsylvania State U. 

riio piiiimsc of tills study was to cxainint- 
the rcliitioiiship between speech aniiniimiaitioii 
used I'll! pose fully and uistrunKiitally. aiic! |jer- 
ccptions of community among residents of ur- 
ban, tuior neiglil)orhoods. 

A review and .s\!itliesis of recent literature 
cm community study and descriptions of urban, 
pocn- uei.<>hboi hoods was u!uleriaki'n focusing 
specifically upon tiiose portions of ilie liieia- 
lure ihai deal with comnuniieative inieraciions 
to lay a thecnetiral base for examining the 
potentialities oi' communicative coutncts for 
engendering and sustaining perceptious of com- 
niuuitv among residents. 

'l'lii< study began with two a:;siuuptions which 
were supported by reference to recent lileia* 
line on community study. The first assumpiitm 
was that the theory that guides the conduct of 
speech connnunication is useful in examining 
•societal structines, including comnuniity struc- 
lures. The secoiul assumption, dcrivetl from the 
Tirst, was that the notion of community may be 
conceived as a construct sMpulating the force 
and diiectioj) of communicative behaviors. 

Kuriher analysis focused upon the character- 
istic c(uulitions under wluli recurring communi- 
cative interactions were present or absent in 
poor nei;;hborlioods, the content of those in- 
teractions, and the special conditions which 
apply dilfercntial constraints on comminiicativc 
channels in urban neighborhoods and so set 
tlieir communicative )>otentialiJics apart from 
(uie another. 

Rhetorical principles allowed jmlgincius about 
the availability of channels capal)Ie of accom- 
modating conmumity-l)uiUliug discourse, about 
the kinds of commimication whicli would be 
suited to specific neigbborliooil channels, al)out 
how ftpecific topics may be generated, shaped 
and expanded to become commnniiy-buiJ/liiig 
tlietnes and instigate plans for commimitv action. 

Drake, Harold L. Alfred Korzybski and Buck- 
minster Fuller: A Study In Environmental 
Theories. Southern Illinois U. 

.Alfred Korzybski s gcnoval semantics has pro- 
vided heuristic premises for iniuimerablc bc- 
haviovistic and humanistic fields of endeavor 
including speech communication. He attempted 
a science of man through bis formulations on 
strticturc-rclations-ordcr in psychophy«inlogical 
environments. 



R. Riu'kmiuster Fuller's premises opt for an- 
ticipatory design science via industrial tech- 
nology on the part of the only uietaphysical 
organism known to date. 

Positive relationships between Korzybski and 
I'uller were emphasized in this study. Both arc 
cxtcnsionai. Korzybski emphasized the psycho- 
])liysio logical while Fuller stresses a more com- 
prehensive apt)roach in technological itidus- 
inalizaiioii which iuheraitly includes the psy- 
choi»hv-.i(jIogiciil. Korzybski 1933 said Universe 
needed investigating. Fuller 1972 explored Uni- 
verse along with metaphysical universe. Korzyb- 
ski wanted to include exteusioually orieutcHl poli- 
tician., h) his system. On the theoretical level, 
rullcr maiiuains an a])oHtical posture. On a 
luagmatic level, it woidd seem tliat F idler may 
be as political as the next man. 

li is paradoxical that both men theorized 
relative to the masses but muil at least re- 
cently, tlieir followers seem to l)e more elitist. 
Hoth men dealt with ou-going systems which 
some day must become anachronistic. Both men 
ha\e r)resen ted anthr(if)omorf)hic systems al- 
though they said that they have eschewed such 
approaches to Universe. Rut the time-binder has 
been better for the rrhvusse phenomena known 
as .-\lfied Koizybski and Huckminstcr Fuller. 
Standing on the shoulders of both men may 
produce yometliiug yet more profoimd and use- 
ful in achieving eventual escape from the depths 
of the cave in which most men still insist on re- 
siding. 

Eakius, Barbara. Charles Morris and the Study 
of Signification. U. Iowa. 

The focus of this study is the writings of 
Charles .Morris and Ills efforts to provide a 
theory of signs as a useful instnnneut for the 
debabeli/atiou of language and lor the clarifica- 
tion and classification <if the major types of dis- 
cotirse, to oiuline a general theory of value, and 
to provide a rationale for the lelationship of 
signs ami values. The researcher has attempted 
to do two things: extract from .M<irris* writings 
a verbal and diagrammatic representation of 
his theories relevant to comnimiication, and 
evaluate the information thus obtained in terms 
of its descrii)tive and explanatory fruitfulncss 
and its general ap|)lication and imi)ortancc for 
communication. 

.Nforris* basic premises arc examined, his 
theory of scniiotic is explicated, and the set of 
conditions he lays down for a sign arr delineated. 

Morris* behavioral distinctions of signification 
are disxusscd in their relation to three pliascs of 
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action and the general lajuiieiiients of action. 
Denotation of signs and their tests are also 
treated. 

Using Morris' two-way basis for classification 
according to mode of signifying and use of sign 
complexes, sixteen possible types of (ii--<coui'se 
are outlined. .\n illustration and explanation is 
given for each of the sixteen categories. 

.Applications of Morris* writing to the wide 
spectrum of speech and communication matters 
are suggested, and some hypotheses are advanced. 
In particular, some anention is given to the 
relation of Morris' tfiinking and the philosopher 
Nowell-Sniiths* logic of advice-giving. 

Elliott, John W. Factors Influencing Children's 
Retention and Deletion of System Morphemes 
and Content Words on an Imitation Task. 
State U. of New York at Buffalo. 

The first hypothesis predicted that children 
would demonstrate a greater difference between 
the number of system morpheme errors and con- 
tentive errors in imitation of sentences presented 
with stress on content words, than in imitation 
of sentences with no distinctive word stress. 

The second area investigated was the efTeci of 
nsing grammatically contrasting sentences :is 
stimulus items, such as "The fish is swimming" 
"The fish are swimming." This hypothesis pre. 
dieted greater retention of system morphemes in 
imitation of grammatically contrasting sentences 
than in imitation of sentences not presented in 
gniinniatical contrast. Also compared were system 
morpheme errors in imitation of sentences not 
presented in grammatical contrast with stress on 
content words versus sentences presented in 
grammatical contrast with stress on contrasting 
sentence elements. Ten ihree-yeJi-ohl children 
and ten fonr-yeavold children were i)resenied 
with an imitation iiisk of JO sentences nntler 
each of four experimental conditions. 

Univariate analysis of .variance (ov repeated 
nicasmes used for planned c(miparisons at the 
,05 level of significance demonstrated a greater 
difference between system morpheme and con- 
ten live errors in sentences with stress on con- 
tentives than in sentences with no distinctive 
word stress, suggesting stress on ccmtentives to 
l)e a significant fiictor in their retention. 

Planned comparisons revealed no significant 
differences in a comparison of system mor|)hcme 
errors in non-contra?ti ng sentences versus gram- 
matically Contrasting sentences. l)Oth presented 
with stress on content words; nor in a com- 
parison of non-contrasting sentences, stress on 
amteiit words versus grammatically contrasting 
sentences, stress on contrasting elements. 



Erickson, Keith V. Aristotle's Rhetoric: Essays 
and Bibliography. U. Michigan. 

This study represents the first English lan- 
guage commentary on and bibliography of 
.\ristoiJe*s IVivtnric since Cope's edition of 1877, 
and is <Iivided Into three parts. First, an in- 
troduction to .Aristotle's lost and extant rhet- 
orics is developed, following the course of the 
coiftus AristoU'licum from its earliest disap- 
pearances to the avalanche of sixteen- century 
translations, paraphrases, and commentaries on 
the Rhi'ioric* Part II consists of a bibliography 
(approximately 1300 entries) of virtually all 
translations, paraphrases, and commentaries to 
1970; entries are arranged alphabet ically with a 
chronological index. All entries, except dis- 
sertations, are published materials; manuscripts 
are not catalogued, as such inforni;2tioh previous- 
ly has been gathered. Part III consists of sixteen 
elected essays, in English, from scholars in five 
countries. Appropriate prefaces and headnoies 
directing the study of tli(cn> are included. The 
essays range from an e?eamination of .Aristotle's 
early lectures and rhetorics to the analysis of 
specific concepts such as pis Us, the example, the 
entliymeme, iofwi, delivery, stasis, antistrophies, 
and .Aristotle's concept of values. 

Ericson, Philip M. Relational Communication: 
Complementarity and Symmetry and Their 
Relation to Dominance'Suhmission. Michigan 
State U. 

This study examined a proposed theoretic 
relationship between (he relational communica- 
tion concepts of complementarity and symmetry, 
and Robert C. Carson's interaction theory of 
perscmiility. Predictions were made about the 
relationship of dominance scores, dominance dif- 
ference scores, and social class to complementary 
and symmetrical transactions. 

Data for the study were obtained from a ran- 
dom sample of .^fi husband- wife dyads in their 
homes. Couples filled out a questionnaire that 
included Edwards' dominance scale and socicJ- 
econoniic questions, and then discussed four 
topics. The-ije discussions were tape recorded on 
casette recorders, were transcribed, and were 
(()'!' (1 by a relational coding scheme that indexed 
nies'a^e in terms of their control dimensions; i.e., 
whether they were one-up, one across, or one- 
down. 

None of seven hypotheses were supported 
and several significant reversals to what had 
been predicted were fonnd. These findings are 
discussed in terms of the difficulty of predicting 
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from a nou-iuteraciion phenomenon — filling out 
a dominance scale — to an interaction phenom- 
enon — discussing a series of topics, and are also 
discussed in terms of a lack of social class vari- 
al)ie that may predict relational connntniication 
hf haviors. 

Feld, Donna. The Rhetorical Implications of 
Social Movement Theory. Purdue U. 

rins study presents a syniliesis of social 
movement theory, discnsses the rhetorical impli- 
cations of social mtjvement theory, and il- 
hisiratrs vatons aspects of the discnssion with 
examples from the women's liberation move- 
ment. The primary purpose of the study is to 
<leu-nnine the rlictorical elements of social 
movements as ilerived from a synthesis of con- 
u-mporaty theories of social movements. 

The study consists of tinee stages. Tlie first 
stage reviews contemporary social movement 
theories regarding; the (lefinitiou and classifica- 
thm of sofial nioveracnts. Tlie «iec*ontl .sta.i;e pre- 
sents a synthesis of social movement theories 
regarding the ideology, tactics, and life cycles of 
social movements. The rhetorical implications 
of these theories arc discussed in each stage 
of tilt' study. The examples taken from tlie 
women's liberation movement serve two pur- 
pores, 1-irst. the examples amplify various prin- 
ciples discussed by social movement theorists. 
.Second, the examples tend to confirm the find- 
in'js of the social theorists. 

The study roucludes by noting that the 
search for oi.e specific methodology for the 
rhetorical analysis of social movements is a 
futile and needless quest. Instead, the study sug- 
gests, the rhetorical critic of social movements 
needs to utilize various methodologies for the 
analysis of the differing rhetorical activities of 
a Micial movement. Following the observation 
that the rhetorical critic needs to have a firm 
f^ra'^p of social movement theory and its rhe- 
torical implications, tlie study concludes by sug- 
{jfesting possible avenues of further research to 
be pursued by the rhetorical critic. 

Griffin, Emory A. The Effects of Varying De- 
grees of Audience Density upon Auditor Atti- 
tude. Northwestern U. (1971). 

This study investigated whether listeners in 
a densely packed audience respond more favor- 
ably to a persuasive speech than listeners in a 
\as crowded condition. One hundred and sixty- 
one volunteer undergraduate subjects were pre- 
tested and randomly assigned to four treatment 



conditions and one control condition. All five 
sessions were held in the same 18' x 17' room 
containing HO wooden chairs. Density was in- 
creased by increasing audience size. There were 
16 in C (control group), 15 in (scattered), 29 
in X., (full), -M in X.^ (packed), and 57 in \^ 
(jammetl). .Subjecis in the four treatment con- 
ditions heanl an a nti vivisection speech delivered 
•'live*' by a confetlerate who was introduced as 
a medical doctor. Subjects responded to im- 
mediate depertdent measures of individual opin- 
ion, group <)pinion estimation, situational anx- 
iety, and antliencc auractiveness. After leaving 
the experiment *ihey respontletl to requests for 
perceiveil audience size, signature on a petition, 
;uul estimation of how many auditors would 
sign the petiiioti. A delayed post- test opinion 
measure was athninistered three weeks later. 

The results showed that crowding facilitates 
persuasion. Subjects in the full, packed, and 
jammed conditions changed (heir opinion (o a 
greater extent than subjects in the scattered 
condition. This difference deteriorated partially 
{)ver time. Subjects in the jammed audience in- 
dicated more situational anxiety than subjects in 
the full or sen tie red audiences. No other hy- 
pothesized relationships were foiuul. The re- 
sults were consistent with the theory that 
crowding induces stress which heightens con- 
formity to the speaker's position. 

Harte, Thomas B. The Effects of Initial Atti- 
tude and Evidence in Persuasive Conununi- 
cattons. U. Illinois. 

Two experiments were conducted as part of 
this study. One invoh'ed a topic toward which 
subjects held initially intense or extreme atti- 
tudes. Design and procedures for both ex- 
periments were identical. K:ic!i experiment in- 
volved a 2x2 design in whicli indepcnilent vari- 
ables were evidence ujage (maximal or minimal) 
and initial credibility (high or low). Subjects 
were assigned to groups of ten and heard 
either a maximal or minimal evidence speech 
presented by either a high or low credible 
sfiurce on the appropriate expen mental topic. 
Initial credibility was manipulated with pre- 
viously validated credibility inductions. Depen- 
dent variables were attitude change, perceived 
crediliility, and evaluations of the speaker's 
evidence am! arguments measured at four points: 
immediately following the speech, three weeks 
following the speech, and at two intervals during 
the speech. Eighty subjects (N = 40 for each 
experiment) provided the data. 

Tlie results were as follows: The study sup- 
ported the hypothesis that including evidence 
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in a speech signiricantly iticrcusus long-term 
attitude change regardless of the credibility 
of the source when the initial attitude of the 
audience is extreme. The study supported the 
hypothesis that audience attitudes toward both 
the source and the topic of the message may 
be quickly changed as the result of brief ex- 
posure to the message. The study supported 
the hypothesis that the amount of evidence in- 
cluded in a perstiasive speech is significantly 
related to audience perceptions concerning the 
complexity of the topic. Finally, the study sug- 
gested a need for further research to determine 
the nature of rhetorical situations in which 
evidence is likely to be of persuasive value. 

Hazel, Harry Charles. A Tk'anslation, with 
Connuentary, of the Bonaventuran Ars Con- 
cionmuli, Washington State U. 

The purpose of this study is to provide a 
translation, with commentary, of a Latin tractate 
on preaching attributed to Saint Bonaveatjire.. 
The Franciscan Quaracchi editors of Florence, 
Italy, have published the three-part manual 
entitled Ars concionandi as a preface to Bona- 
venture's serfncns, which are contained in Vol- 
ume IX of the S. lioiuwenturae Opera Omnia. 

The study is divided into four chapters. 
Chapter I includes an introduction to Bona- 
veniure as a prominent thirteenth* century phi- 
losopher-theologian and preacher. Chapter 2 is 
an examination of an authorship controversy 
regarding the Ars concionandi. This analysis 
yields the conclusion that a definite link exists 
between Bonaventurc and the first two parts 
of the Ar.s concionandi even thougli the famous 
Franc'.wcan may not be directly i*esponsible for 
the third part. Chapter 3 is an analysis of the 
manual's significance. 

Chapter 4 is the translation of the Ars 
concionandi. Fifty-one sections are included 
under three major headings labeled divisions, 
distinctions, and expansions. The author ex- 
plains that a sermon can be expanded through 
definitions; dialectical or rhetorical division; 
argumentation, especially through enthymemes, 
induction, and examples; compari.son of con- 
cordant authorities; words from the same root; 
metaphors; tropes dealing with literal, allegori- 
cal, tropological. and anagogical interpretations; 
and development through cause and effect. 

Hir.9ch, Robert O. The Influence of Channel, 
Source, and Message Variables on Voting Be< 
havior in the 1972 Illinois Primary Election. 
Southern Illinois U. 



The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the infiuence of channel, source, and message 
variables while also considering the influence 
of candidate image and selected demographic 
characteristic on voting behavior in the 1972 
Illinois primary election. 

One hundred sixty-nine subjects in three 
Southern Illinois counties were innerviewed. In- 
formation was obtained in the following areas: 
demographic characteristics; the chinnnel, source, 
and message type of must confidenice; semantic 
differentials on the candidates; and the guber- 
natorial and presidential candidates for whom 
ilie voters voted. 

The three statistical procedures used in the 
analysis of the data were: factor analysis, mul- 
tiple regression analysis, and z-score analysis. 
First, they revealed that demographic character* 
istics were important variables when predicting 
voting behavior. Of particular interest in the 
presidential race were religious beliefs and sex 
wiiile in the gubernatorial racei age and sex 
were significant predictors of voting behavior. 
Secondly, the communication variables (channel, 
source, and message type) did not account for a 
significant proportion of the variance. Wliile 
people may have indicated that they placed 
greater confidence in and received greater 
amounts of political information from different 
cliannels. sources, and message types they did 
not appear to have had an influential impact 
on the electorate's voting behavior. Finally, 
there was a low positive correlation between 
the channel, source, and message type in which 
ihe electorate placed its greatest confidence 
and the channel, source, and message type from 
which it gained most information. 

Hoover, Mary A. A Study of Jean Sifrein 
Maury's Rhetoric Essai sur VEloquence de la 
Chaire et le Barreau. U. Michigan. 

In 1777. Jean Sifrein Maury published his 
rhetorical theory under the title Discours Choisis 
y^ur Divers Snjets De Religion Et De Litterature. 
In subsequent editions, the title was changed to 
f.sxai sttr Veloquence de la chaire et le barreau, 

Maiiry indicates that he was prompted to 
write the^.text because of what he chooses to 
call the ."far fetched rhetorical patterns" being 
practiced in France. 

The hypothesis of the paper is that as critic 
and rheiorican Maury affected the develop- 
ment of French rhetorical thought. 

Tlie plan of the study includes: a discussion 
of the relationship hetween Maury'a* experience, 
training and the climate of the intellectual life 
of his time to his developing views of rhetoric; 
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an analysis of Maury's rhetoric in relation to 
tiie classical canons; the conii)arisori of Maury's 
rlietorical development of the five canons with 
that of George Campbell, Hugh Blair, Richard 
Wiiately and John Quincy Adams; an analysis 
of thf* possible sources of Maury's Essai in 
Kraiici*. Britain and the United States; and a 
sunnnary of the importance of the text. 

In the findings of tiiis paper, there is proof 
iliat Maury's rlietorical concepts were utilized 
from 1777 to 1S95 in the teaching of public 
speaking. Maury's rlietorical concepts, his 
guideiiutts lo the orator, and his criiical views 
of oratory served to !)ridgc the transitions be- 
tween the Classical Movement, the Romantic 
Movement, the Elocutionary Movement and the 
tweniieth century Scientific-Behavioral Move- 
ment, 

lies, Mallory Wallace. Speaker Identification 
as a Function of Fundamental Frequency 
and Resonant Frequencies, Florida. 

'ihe present research Was conducted in the 
area of ;iural speaker identification. The pur- 
poses of this investigation were to determine 
whether listeners who did and listeners who 
did noi know the speakers performed equally 
well (ju the task of speaker identification — 
;Mul/or differed in their types of responses; to 
determine whether listener performance was 
(hf siitUL' for all vowels; to detenninc the effect 
of controlled fundamental frequences (f^) on 
speaker identification; to determine the relation- 
shi[> between speaking ftnulametital frequency 
(SI T) and speaker identification — and StT and 
speaker confusions: and to determine ;!ie re- 
l;:fi<u^in*p betwetrn formant frequencies and 
speaker confusions. 

The su!)jects for this study were six male 
speakers and two groups of listeners, eight who 
knew the. speakers and eight who did not. The 
listeners were presented with a training session 
(onsisiinv; of a passage read l)y the speakers. 
Eoliowing the training session they attempted 
to idr iitify the speakers from recorded stimuli 
consist hig of sentences and four vowels at each 
of four fundamental frequencies. 

The sentence .siimuli resulted in the highest 
speaker idcntificaticMi performance for all 
listeners. Tiie following results were noted for 
tlie v{)wel .stimuli. 1) The listeners who knew 
ihe speakers (Group 1) performed significantly 
above chance while the listeners who did not 
know the speakers (Group 11) did not perform 
above chance. Further, Group I performed sig- 
nificantly better than Group II. 2) Low vowels 



resulted in significantly better performance than 
high vowels for Group 1. 3) The two lower 
fundimientai frequencies yielded significantly 
higher performance dian the two higher funda- 
mental frequencies for Group L 4) Speakers 
wliose SEKs deviated most from the group mean 
SEE were significantly better identified by 
Group II. 5) Group 1 tended to confuse speak- 
ers whose SEEs were similar. Group II con- 
fused si)eakers wiio.se SFFs were similar at the 
two higher f ^ levels, but at the two lower f^ 
le\'els confused a speakers with another speaker 
whose SEE w:is close to the f^^ level produced. 6) 
For both listener groups when the speakers 
were i).'ured according to SEE, the two pairs 
with the highest and lowest SEEs were per- 
ceived approximately twice as often when the f^^ 
level was most similar to their SEEs as when it 
w;is most dilfcrent from their SEEs. Formant fre- 
quency means were not significantly correlated 
with speaker confusions. 

I vie, Robert L. Vocabularies of Motive in Se- 
lected Presidential Justifications for War. 
Washington State U. 

This study employed intrinsic criticism to 
analyze the vocabularies of motive manifested 
in Presidential war messages or their equivalents 
from the War of 1812 to Vietnam in IOCS 
utilizing the methodological resources of Ken- 
neth Bn ike's grammar and rhetoric of motives. 
The analysis indicated that throughout Ameri- 
ca's history of international conflict an enduring, 
relatively uniform vocabulary of motives has 
existed aiul that a composite vocabulary of 
motives can be synthesized for Presidential justi- 
fications of war. 

The synthesized vocabulary contains the mo- 
lives in a definite hierarchy with "rights" at the 
pinnacle as tlie primary god-term for purpose 
and with **law" and "democracy" as tho sec- 
ondary god-terms for agency. Only through the 
agencies of * law" and ''democracy" can "rights" 
be securi'd. The other pentadic terms are sub- 
stantiated by their degree of congruity with the 
goii- terms for purpose and agency; agents, for 
example, are affirmed when serving freedom and 
denounced when advocating tyranny. 

"Peace," while portrayed as a gtiiding purpose, 
is viewed as attainable only upon the fulfdlment 
of the other teims: '*peace" is the natural re- 
sttU of secure "rights" maintained through 
"law" and "democracy." "War," while not repre- 
sen ted as a posi t i ve mo ti ve, is considered a 
necessary and legitimate agency when other 
more desirable methods such as diplomacy 
have failed to maintain the hierarchy. 
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Tile dynamics of tiicse peiitadic relationships 
Were explicated in greater detaii for eacii of 
the recurring definitions of the situation utilized 
by the Presidents: recognition of an ideal, per- ■ 
cciVtion of disharmony, assessment of responsi- 
biiity, and determination of resolution. 

' Johnson, Emory M. An Empirical Study of 
Relevant Personality Characteristics and At- 
tUndinal Dmiensions as Predictors of Free 
Speech Attitudes. U. Denver. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
tlie respective relationships between the per- 
sonality characteristics authoritarianism and 
d<}gniatism and free speech attitudes, tlie re- 
spective relationships between the attitudinal 
dimensions liberalism -conservation and tough- 
ness-tenderness and free speech attitudes, as 
n-vcaled by p revalidated and pretested assess- 
ment instruments, an(( whether these person- 
ality characteristics and attitudinal dimensions 
:ire predictors of free speech attitudes, as re- 
vealed l)y the assessment instruments. 

It was liypotliesized that permissive free speech 
attitudes arc associated with low atuhoritarian- 
i.vm. low dogmatism, liberalism, and toughness, 
and that information about the degree to which 
an individual is authoritarian, dogmatic, liberal- 
conservative, and tOHgh-tender will provide in- 
formation about the degree to wliicli lie is per* 
missive or restrictive in his free speech atti- 
tiules. 

A composite self-report questionnaire, com- 
posed of the Liberal-Conservative Scale and the 
Tough-Tender Scale of the Social Attitude In- 
vnitory (Evscnck. 1957), the D Scale, Form E 
(Rokcach. 19(50), the California F Scale (Adorno, 
ttt ai, 1950), and the Contemporary American 
Issues Attitude Scale (Barbour, 1908), was ad- 
ministered to a stratified random sample of 
classes totalling 567 student subjects attending 
the CommiMiity College of Denver during Spring 
Qciartcr, 1972. 

The data were treated by means of bivariate 
correlational analysis and multiple linear re- 
gression analysis. 

AW five hypotheses were confirmed. The most 
significant finding was that scores on measures 
of I he four independent variables produce a 
linear combination which can be used to pre- 
dict scores on the measure of the dependent 
variable, free speecii attitudes. 

Kennedy, Allan James. An Experimental Study 
of the Effect of Humorous Message Content 
upon Ethos and Persuasiveness. U. Michigan. 



This study invesrjgated the persn.istve effect 
of humor upon ethos, attitude change, and re- 
tention. Hypotheses relatiiig to different message 
channels and the effect of an explicit state- 
ment of intent to be funny were also tested. 
Subjects completed a semantic differential to 
measure ethos, an attitude scale on movie cen- 
sorship, a retention test, and a speech rating 
scale in a posttest and four week delayed post- 
test. 

The message was presented in three differing 
iieatnients: serious version, humorous version, 
ar.d hmghtcr- begging humorous version. Tliese 
messages were presented via audio tape, video- 
tape, and live. History undergraduates were 
randomly assigned to one of ten groups — nine 
experimental and one control group. 

Results found that an e.xplicit statement of 
the intent to be funny significantly increased 
the perceived liumoroiisness of the message. 
Tile humorous speech with the laughter-beg- 
ging prefatory statement was rated as signifi- 
cantly more Inunorous in two of the three chan- 
nel conditions. The use of humor in the per- 
suasive message enhanced the ethos in the 
dynamism dimension in the live and video- 
tape conditions, but not in the audio-tape 
prefentation. The qualification and safety di- 
mensions were not enhanced by humor. Humor 
(lid .not affect attitude change or retention, The 
urv of difTerenr channels did not effect ethos, 
a!titu<le change or retention. 

Tour weeks later, the ethos of the speaker 
who tmployed humor was perceived more favor- 
ably. On u delayed basis, neither humor nor 
differing channels were found to have had an 
effect on attitude change or rentention. 

Khizer^ Harold James. Effects of Cognitive Com* 
patihiltty on Communicative Accuracy. Ohio 
State U, 

[t was liypotliesized that individuals whose 
cognitive dimensions relevant to the communi- 
cation are compatible will communicate more 
successfully than those whose cognitive dimen- 
sions are not compatible. The unfolding tech- 
nique of scaling and the semantic differential 
were used as separate measures of cognitive 
compatibility. The major hypotheses arose from 
tfiese questions: Does cognitive compatibility 
as identified by the unfolding technique and/or 
the semantic diilerential facilitate communica- 
tion? Is there any relationship between cognitive 
compatibility as identified by the two methods? 
Do cognitively compatible subjects perceive the 
message to be more understandable than non- 
compatible subjects? 
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Photographs of people were used both as 
stimuli for the measures of cognitive compati- 
bility and as subjects for the prose and the 
semantic differential message produced by six 
communicators. Half of the subjecis read the 
prose, the others the semantic differeiitial mes- 
sage form. For each message, they identified 
which of three photographs was the message 
subject. E.Kpressions of confidence in tlie ac- 
curacy of tlie answers were then obtained. 

Cognitive compatibility identified by the 
unfolding technique appeared to facilitate com- 
munication, but compatibility identified by the 
semantic diiferential did not. There was little 
support for other major hypotheses. The un- 
folding techni()Uc and the semantic diirerential 
were not cqiiivaleiit measures of cognitive com- 
patibility. Those who were cognitively com- 
patible were no more confident of the fidelity 
of the communication than were those who 
were noncompatible. 

Kochevar, John J. Multivariate Causal Models 
of Information Flow. Michigan State U. 

On the basis of prior research and theory, ii 
general model of the coniniunicatioii process was 
treated from the following components: access 
factors, exposure factors, receiver factors, knowl- 
ed.^e. aitiiudes, enabling factors, and behavior. 
Two different versions of the !>asic model — one 
with reciprocal causation among components 
and one witiiout — were conceptual i/x'd to evalu- 
ate certain process notions. 

Each version was opera tionalized with twenty- 
seven variables drawn from a mnltii^hascd field 
cxj^erimnu. Brazilian farmers were first in- 
ter\iewed and tlien radio farm forums and 
community newspapers were esialilishecl in se- 
lecicd villages. After the communication treat- 
ments operated four montlis. respondents were 
irinierviewcd to measure knowledge gained 
about the agricultural innovntions featured in 
the weekly radio broadcasts and newspapers. 

Prol)lcins with the results of the blocked indi- 
cator and two. stage least* sfpiare analysis tech- 
niques restricted the kinds of substantive con- 
clusions whicli could be drawn. Tentatively, 
iiowever, differences between the two analyses 
indicated some relationships might l^e hptter 
conceptual i/ed as recursive rather than strictly 
causative. Roth analyses revealed that exposure 
to radio forum broadcasts had a slight influence 
on knowledge acquisition while the effects of 
community newspapers* were ncglible. Recom- 
mendations were made for the future use of 
causal models in communication research. 



Maffeo, Gilbert J., Jr. The Variable of Prox- 
eniics in Audience Persua.vion: A Multivariate 
Experimental Study. Bowling Green State U. 

The purpose of the present study was to test 
tlie vaiiable of proxemics in audience persua- 
sion. Previous research in this area indicates 
that iJioxeinics does have an effect on the per- 
suasion process. This research primarily dealt 
with a scattered versus compact seating arrange- 
ment. The present study dealt with the "normal 
row-effect situation." 

Two factors were employed in the present 
study. Factor I, credibility, contained two levels, 
high and low credibility. Factor II, proxemics, 
contained six levels, front and back of each of 
the audiences were divided into three sections. 
The use of an artificial grid was employed. 

Subjects (N = 108) were pretested on attitude 
toward the concept of life insurance and 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Test. These pretests 
served as covariates in the study. Subjects were 
assigned, according to a table of random num- 
bers, seats in one of the experimental audiences. 
Six weeks later, subjects were exposed to a 
pers(iasive message arguing against life insur- 
ance. Sul)jects were post-tested immediately on 
the following dependent measures: attitude to- 
ward the concept of life insurance, attitude to- 
ward pioxemics, aiiiiude toward the speaker, and 
attitude toward the experimental situation. Fac- 
tor analysis war performed to develop all tests 
used in the atudy with the exception of the 
Rokeach l)o«;matism Test. The present study, 
utili/int; a 2 X ^ analysis of co variance ran- 
domized gi*oups design, called for the use of 
tiie multivariate analysis of covariance test. 
Other selected univariate covariance tests were 
also employed. 

Data analysis "revealed that the six hypotheses 
advanced were not supported All multivariate 
tests ami univariate tests failed to yield signifi* 
cance. 

Monge, Peter R. The Study of Human Com- 
munication From Three Systems Paradigms. 
Michigan State U. 

Human communication may be studied from 
a variety of intellectual perspectives, The pur- 
pose of this essay is to explore the usefulness 
of one particular approach: the system paradigm. 

Tlie introductory chapter examines three gen- 
eral scientific models for studying the communi- 
caticm process: the mechanistic, organic, and 
systemic. The defining characteristics of eacli 
morlel are specified, examples are presented, and 
the efficacy of each for communication is as- 
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scsscd. It is argued that tlic systcttts i)at'adigm 
permits the study of several important dimen- 
sions of the communication process which are 
not an integral part of the other models. The 
three system paradigms, cybernetic?, structural- 
functionaiism. and general systems theory are 
distinguished to estabHsh the framework for the 
remainder of the essay. 

^foore, Meredith A. Language Correlates of 
Comtuunication Apprehensioti. Purdue U. 

This study attempted to determine the 
structural language characteristics of 5s experi* 
encing communication apprehension. Twenty 5s 
reporting high communication apprehension and 
20 Ss reporting low communication apprehension 
on the Personal Report of Communicatton Ap- 
prehension (McCroskey, 1970) were exposed to 
three experimental conditions: a public com- 
munication condition, an interview condition, 
and n neutral condition. Hypothesis 1 stated 
that high apprehension 5s would differ signifi- 
cantly from low apprehension 5s by producing 
language characterized by: a) shorter sentences, 
b) shorter words, c) a higher verb»adjective 
racio. d) a [ower type-token ratio, e) a higher 
past tense ratio, f) a higher absolutism ratio, g) 
more pronouns, and h) more *'non«ah** speech 
disturbances. Hypothesis 2 stated that the public 
communication and interview conditions would 
differ signiftcantly from the neutral condition 
in the same manner. Hyi)0 theses la, lb. Id, le. 
If, Ig, and Ih were rejected. Hypothesis Ic was 
retained and le was rejected, but was significant- 
ly different in the opposite direction from that 
predicted. Hypotheses 2a, 2d, 2g, and 2h were re- 
jected. Hypotheses 2b, 2c, 2e, and 2f were re- 
tained. Hypotliesis 2a was rejected, but was 
significantly different in the opposite direction 
from tUiit predicted. Interaction effects were 
significant for verb- adjective, past tense, and 
absolutism ratios. High apprehension 5s experi- 
enced more anxiety in the interview condition 
whi'e low apprehension 5s experienced more 
anxiety in the public communication condition 
according to the language variables examined. 

Munshaw, Joseph A. The Shape of Oral 
Though J:r Ton-afii the Viewpoint of History 
a*i Rhetoric. U. Missouri. 

The dissertation develops a paradigm which 
provides a framework for tracing the growth 
of rhetorical discourse and for writing a history 
of that development. Structures form the first 
element of the paradigm. Structures are the 
overriding but intangible characteristics of a 



historical interval or period that contempo- 
raries understand only partially. Historians 
in subsequent periods de\'elop the structures 
for a given era by abstracting phenomena 
from that era which seem to cluster around a 
certain characteristic. Important historical struc- 
tiU'Cs within a rhetorical framework discussed in 
the dissertation include process, time, space, 
causation, thought and ideology, myth, ritual, 
and biography. 

Not only do rhetorical historians create struc- 
tures in an attempt to explain the past, but 
persons acting in historical contexts create 
fniite provinces of consciousness, meaning, and 
relationship to help explain the nienning of 
their existence. These finite provinces were 
labeled superstructure, examples of which in- 
chide metaphor and universe of discourse. 

Related to structure and superstructure are 
infrastructures which form the primary province 
of rhetoriail transactions. Most rhetorical be- 
haviors in society are not at the level of con- 
sciousness of ultimate definitions of existence. 
The mles which persons accept for themselves 
guide the shape that oral thought will take in 
most rhetorical transactions. 

The dissertation attempts to construct a view- 
point whereby history can be explained by look* 
ing at rhetorical activity involving the in- 
termeshing behaviors of entire societies grap- 
pling with the development of satisfactory 
definitions of themseives. 

Price, Henry T. The Effect of Newspaper De- 
sign Cotnplexity on Readership, Comprehen- 
sion, Interesttngness and Pleasingness. Mich- 
igan State U. 

This study attempted to link D. E. Berlyne's 
conceptualization of the complexity variable 
to newspaper design and to measure the effect 
of varying amounts of complexity on readership, 
comprehension, interestingness and pleasingness. 
The independent variables were: horizontal 
and vertical headline pattern, horizontal and 
vertical picture pattern, and tiarrow measure 
atid wide measure body type setting. 

Eight different versions of the experimental 
page were presented as part of a four-page 
tabloid newspaper to 144 subjects. 

It was predicted that vertical pictures, and 
narrow measure body type setting would result 
in increased readership and comprehension and 
would lead to higher ratings of interestingness 
bitt lower ratings of pleasingness. None of the 
12 hypotheses, as worded, was supported, but 
three significant interactions were found. 
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The analysis mtiiis to refute Herlync's find- 
ings thai intcrestingncss and plcasingness are 
negatively correlated. In this study interesting- 
ness and pleasiiigness shou' a moderate positive 
rt lationship (r = .54). 

Pryor» Albert. Resistance to Persuasive Attacks 
A.i>;uinst Belief Levels Varying in Initial Lev- 
els of Acceptance. U. Michigan. 

The current study sought both to replicate 
and 10 extend tlie inoculation theory approach 
to peisnasioii resistance by nsing topics which 
ranged fnnn law to high in initial levels on the 
Mi:(*nire l5'poinl Siale. The study employed 
a 3 X X - design, including high, middle, 
Mul low iK'Iief levels; supportive, refntational- 
\;ime. ;tnd rcfiitational-differcnt forms of de- 
h*nsi\c nu-ssages: and a time factor involving 
atuuking messages which followed either ini- 
nu'tliaicly or seven clays after the defenses. In 
addition to the replication of two Mrfiuirc 
topics defensive an<l attacking messages were 
ileviioped for two middle and two low-range 
belief topics. 

:\ X - analysis of variance which included 
ihe ihree defense U'pcs and the two replicated 
issiK'*; sliowed a significant variability in the 
mean l)elief levels prodticed by the two issues. 
It was snggeste<I that the amount of resistance 
prodnred by a given defense ivpe may be topic- 
hound and not universal for all cultural truisms. 
None of the middle- or low-range defenses con- 
ferred a >ij[»nififa!it amount of resistance to per- 
suasion in terms of the operational dcOnition 
of resistance. However, in both low and middle- 
range conditions, all three defense types pro* 
<luct'd mean belief levels which were not sig- 
nificantly lower than the initial control level 
when attacks immediately followed the defenses. 

The results were discussed with reference to 
possilde effects of statistical regression, demand 
(harartenstics. evaluation apprehension, cogni> 
iivc dissonance, -and topic salience. 

Rubin, Gary N. A Naturalistic Study in Prox- 
eniics: Seating Arrangement and its Effect on 
Interaction, Performance, and Behavior. 
Bowling Green State U. 

The pnn)ose of the present study was to 
determine if various seating arrangements would 
have an effect on the performance, attitudes, 
and behavior of 84 sixth grade students. 

The study was conducted in a naturalistic 
setting. The 84 subjects comprised four groups 
ranging in I.Q. froni 56 to 134. Each week for 
a perio<I of six weeks the teacher rearranged 



the classroom setting. At the beginning and 
end of each week students completed semantic 
diderential scales to determine their attitudes 
toward their seating position, the person they 
were sitting next to, the teacher's seating po- 
sition, their feelings about school, and degree 
of r!ass participation and verbal interaction. 
The teacher filled out semantic differential 
scales e^aluating students on iheir class partici- 
paiion. written work, verbal interaction, disci- 
pline, and number of complaints. 

Mean scores were determined for each of the 
ele^•en variables in each of the four groups in 
tlie various arrangements. Canonical correla- 
tion was employed to examine the relationship 
of tme set of variables to a second set. 

The restdts indicated that seating arangement 
affected the performance, attitudes, and be- 
havior of subjects. The canonical correlation as- 
sociatetl particular variables with specific ar- 
rangements. It was also found that I.Q. scores 
flid correlate with particular arrangements. 

The investigator stressed that the results of 
this study did not suggest causation. Instead 
the findings were to be interpreted as indica- 
tions* RepHcation was suggested. 

Sit/mann, Clarion J* The Dictaminal Theories 
of Alberic of Monte Cassino, Hugh of Bo- 
logna, An Anonymous Writer From Orleans, 
and La\\Tence of Aquileja. Southern Illinois 
U. (1971). 

The two reasons for this .study were to pro- 
vide a history of ars dictaminis which traces the 
signiiicauce and the tradition of the medieval 
art of letter-writing, and to provide the English - 
reading student of rhetoric and public address 
with ati English translation of the basic works 
of four medieval dictaminal theorists. 

Since Dr. James Murphy of the University 
of California at Davis pnhlished a translation 
of pages 9-28 of Rockinger's edition of an 
anonymotis ars dictaminis writer, it was thought 
profitable to begin work exactly where Dr. 
Murphy left off and lUndertake a tratislation 
from the Latin of pages 29- 114 and pages 956-958 
of Rockinger's edition. Rockinger's German in- 
troductions are omitted since they are verbose 
and contain numerous errors; they arc, however, 
referred to in several places in the dissertation. 

The dissertation, then, concerns the doctrine 
on the epistolary art of .Vlberic of Monte Cas- 
sino. Hugh of Bologna, an anonymous writer 
from Orleans, and Lawrence of Aquileja. 

One of the main problems of this study was 
the fact that there is no secondary source ma- 
terial publishefl on these four dictaminal writers. 
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In oiliL-r '.voids, there is no" place to turn for 
a critical insiglit except the actiia! text itself. 

The study includes classical rhetorical con- 
iribulions to .-Irs Dictaminis, Yc\ic\v of the 
caily liistory of Jrs Dictamims, unto !hc iri.*atise 
of Lawrence of Aquileja, and a comparative 
study of four Ars Dictaminis treatises. 

Skirde, Edward G. An Exploratory Invcstiga* 
lion of the Relationship Between the Rhe* 
torical Process of Invention and Attitudinal 
Frame of Reference. Pennsylvania State U. 

Tlie purpose of this study was to investigate 
:i relationship between the rhetorical process 
of invention and attitudinal frame of reference. 
Invention was operationally defmed as the act 
of generating arguments on an issue-concept 
with the aid of a topical system. Attitudinal 
frame of reference was detined as consisting of 
tlie latitmles of acceptance, rejection, and non- 
ccmnnitmcnt (involvement), the intensity and 
direction of an attitudinal position, and the 
importance of the issue-concept to the self. 

Ninety-three subjects were asked to generate 
as many arguments a.s they could (with the as* 
sistancc of a topical system) in a forty minute 
time perioil. Arguments were generated in re- 
sponse to the issue of legalizing abortion in the 
stale of Pennsylvania. Attitudinal frame of 
reference was assessed ill rough tlic use of a 
semantic differential, a nine-item ordered al- 
ternative list of attitudinal positions, and an 
importance rating scale. 

The data indicated that the relative size of 
an iiidividuaVs latitude of acceptance ami re- 
jection relates to the number of arguments an 
individual generates in response to an issue- 
concept, the extremity of a person's attitudinal 
position toward an issue is systemically related 
to the number of argnmenis generated, and an 
individnal's perceived importance of an issue- 
coiuept to himself is not systematically related 
to the nnmber of arguments generated. 

Swingle, Edward E. The Nature of Sentential 
Bonds and their Relationship to Recogni< 
tion and Recall. Ohio State U. 

The purpose of the present stutly was to de- 
termine the structure of connected discourse 
from the viewpoint of sentential relationships, 
the lingnivtic devices that cause a series of 
sentences to be perceived as related, and their 
eflect on learning. The particular linguistic de« 
vices that were selected for this study were 
repetition of content words between any two 
contiguous sentences which were varied ex- 
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perimentally by rotation of the sentences in 
sucli a way that common words between sen- 
tences were reduced; stylistic similarities in 
sentences which were expcrimenially varied by 
(hanges in syntax; and paragrapJi cues which in 
the case of the written message were indenta- 
tion, and in the oral message, absence or 
presence of panses between paragraphs. The 
message treatments so derived were presented 
orally and visually to subjects. 

The amount of learning, which was a measure 
of the difficuhy of the message treatments and 
an inilex of the effectiveness of various types 
of linguistic bonding, was measured by a mul- 
tiple-choice test of recognition, reading time of 
the written message, and a test of recall. None 
of the mean differences between various message 
treatments were significant, hut all means for 
the oral message as measured by a multiple- 
cIkucc test were in the expected direction giving 
an indication ihat further investigation might 
be fruitful. 

Vcninga, Robert L. A Case Study in Organiza- 
tion Development: The Role of . Communi- 
cation. U. Minnesota. 

The purpose of the study was threefold: to 
delineate theory and research in speech com- 
munication which has particular relevance to 
oTg;mization development, to describe and eval- 
uate an organization development program con- 
ducted in an uri)an hospital, and to suggest a 
model which might be used in subsequent or- 
gani/iiMon development programs. 

The author suggested that theory and re- 
search related to entropy, feedback, group 
coll esiven ess. norms, opinion leadership, and 
source credibility has particular relevance to, 
organization development theory and practice. 
In evaluating a hospital-related organization 
development effort, ifie author did not fmd 
marked changes in subjects' attitudes, values or 
interpersonal sensitivity on objective measuring 
instruments. .Subjects tended to report changes 
in management practices which wore, in part, 
designed to improve interpersonal processes 
within the organization. A primary weakness of 
the organization development program studied 
appeared to be the lack of a systematic pro- 
gram designed to reinforce newly learned be- 
haviors. The author suggested an approach to 
future hospital related organization develop- 
ment programs which include the following 
phases: diagnosis, intervention, evaluation, and 
termination. 

The case study was analyzed by describing 
the goals and objectives of the development 
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program, stating the teaching- learning pro- 
cedures which were utilized to meet such goals, 
and evaluating the development program 
through objective and subjective measuring in- 
struments. The author utilized five objective 
measuring instruments in pre- test and post* test 
cotnparisons of individuals who were involved 
in the organization development program. Nine 
interviews with managers and nine interviews 
with employees were conducted to determine 
the possible effects of the development on the 
organization. 

Ware, Paul D. Heckling as Distraction: An Ex- 
perimental Study of its Effects on Source 
Credibility. Bowling Green State U- 

One Itiindicd and thirty-six Ss from Hou'iing 
Grctii State University's introductory speech 
courses were assigned randomly to groui)s. The 
tiiclcpeiidLiit variables were four levels of heck- 
ling distraction: high, medium. low, versus no 
distraction (control), and two levels of credi- 
bility: high (Harvard Professor) and low (United 
Parcel employee). Heckling distraction exposure 
were inserted randomly within a taped per- 
suasive message. Marker variables were employed 
and dependent variables were factor analyzed 
and "purified*' for greater instrument reliability. 

The message was "germ free" in nature and 
attacked a cultural truism — the practice of 
getting an annual medical checkup. Following 
the guidelines of /.inibardo, et al., (1970), a 
message set was established. Results were: 1) 
Heckling distraction as an independent variable 
by itself did not significantly effect opinion 
differences toward the cultural truism, e.g. the 
practice of getting an annual medical checkup. 
2) Heckling distraction did lower Ss' ethos 
ratings of the high credibility commimicator 
when large amounts of heckling distraction 
were present (eleven heckling exposures in the 
high condition). 3) There was a significant. 
gra<lual lowering of Ss* ethos ratings of the 
high credibility communicator as heckling dis- 
traction exposures were increased, and high 
credibility communicator ethos ratings dropped 
in the high distraction condition more than 
any of the other distraction conditions (medium, 
low, or none). 

Weatherly, Michael. The Comparative Com- 
municative Power of Channels in the Dissemi- 
nation of Information. Ohio State U. 

This investigation was a comparison of three 
methods of presentation {oral only, visual only, 
and the oral and visual channels combined) to 



determine their relative effectiveness in trans- 
mitting information. Three messages concerning 
propaganda were developed and a test was pre- 
pared for each message. The reliabilities of the 
three tests ranged from 0.86 to 0.89. 

The subjects xt-.x 184 undergraduale students 
enrolled in a '•^i^ western university.' Eight 
classes were chosm^ randomly from thirty-two 
sections of the basic speech course, then these 
weiv randomly assigned to the three experi- 
mental groups and control group. Each ex- 
perimental group received three pre- tests, three 
experimental treatments, three post-tests, and 
three delayed post-tests. The tests and messages 
were rotated so that every group received all 
experimental treatments, but no group received 
(he same message under the same conditions 
♦is any oihcr group. The results were analyzed 
using the Analysis of Variance, t-tests, and the 
Standard Error of Measurement. 

This inquiry indicated no significant su- 
periority for one method of transmission over 
the other two. .Subjects who received the oral 
treatment had significantly less immediate in- 
formation gain than those who were exposed 
to the visual and oral plus visual treatments. 
However, the scores on the delayed iK)si- tests 
produced no significant difference in the amount 
of information retained as a result of any of the 
treatments. All subjects retained a significant 
amount of information. 

The sex of the audiences or speakers had no 
significant elTect on the results. Some speakers 
iirhieved significantly more information gain 
titan others. 

Wertz, Marjorie D. Toward A Theory of Non- 
verbal Communication: A Critical Analysis o£ 
Albert Schefleui Edward Hallj George Mahli 
and Paul Ekman. U. Michigan. 

Eclecticism, ambiguity of terminology, and 
diffuse methodologies mark research into non- 
verbal behavior, making it difficult to apply 
the contributions of such provided critical anal- 
ysis of four major researchers (Albert Scheflen, 
Edward Hall, George Mahl. arid Paul Ekman) 
and used their conclusions in proposing a theory 
of nonverbal communication. 

First. Peigl's four levels of scientific explana- 
tion were adopted for comparative purposes. 
Critical anal^'sis uncovered four common points 
of discussion among them: research focus, unit, 
origin, and meaning of nonverbal behavior. 
Second, the concepts of "system" and "process" 
were employed to evaluate the substantive con- 
tribution of each and to outline the tentative 
master theory. Six assumptions for the theory 
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were proposed: I) Our social »)^tem contains 
the structural relationships between nonverbal 
behaviors and Jutcrpcrsona], intrapersonal and 
message frameworks of communication. 2) Non- 
verbal behaviors function decisively to regulate 
the structure and content of an interaction. $) 
Integrated patterns of nonverbal and verbal 
behaviors may appear in many settings but 
have predictable effects on the course and out^ 
come of interaction. 4) The emergence of non- 
verbal behavior in children is partially or 
wholly caused by matu rational processes. 5) A 
unit of nonverbal behavior may have meaning 
within interpersonal, intrapersonal, or message 
frameworks. 6) The process of attributing 
meaning to nonverbal behaviors involves acts of 
cate;Tori/ation. These assumptions integrate the 
system-process criteria with the major conclu- 
sions of the four researchers. The study con- 
cluded with procedures for testing the assump- 
tions. 

Wheeler, Christopher G. Effects of Verbaliza* 
txon and Age on Discrimination Learning and 
Transposition U. Iowa. 

The purpose of the study was to determine 
the effects of verbalization and age on discrimi- 
nation learning and transposition using subjects 
with mean ages 6.2, 8.2, lO.l, and 123. 

Chapter I discussed the importance of the 
study, offered basic definitions, and stressed the 
importance of languege in intellectual activity. 

Chapter II dealt with the question of how to 
properly evaluate a child's ability in dealing 
with conceptual problems. It was suggested 
that a mediational view of concept learning and 
utilization is an appropriate model upon which 
to construct a test of language as a facilitating 
device. Accordingly, relevant research dealing 
with discrimination learning, transposition, 
problem solving, and verbal learning was sum- 
marized and discussed. 

Chapter III offered eight hypotheses relating 
to verbal mediation and presented a 4 x 3 de- 
sign comprising four age groups and two 
verbal and a control condition (overt verbal — 
describing a learning strategy aloud; covert 
verbal — "saying to oneself" the learning stra- 
tegy; and control — nonverbalization). Specifics 
of the experimental procedures were also dis- 
cussed. 

Chapter IV discussed the results, of the ex- 
periment both in terms of analyses of variance 
and tests of multiple comparisons. An attempt 
was made to relate these findings to previous 
research; 



The summary chapter briefly reviewed the 
study, discussed both theoretical and practical 
implications of the experimental results, and 
discussed possible sources of error. 

Wiliard, Charles A. The Conception of the 
Auditor in Aristotelian Rhetorical Theory. U. 
IHinois. 

The purpose of this study was to explore 
Aristotle's conception of the auditor revealed in 
his writings on nature, psychology, ethics, 
politics, and rhetoric; and, in so doing, to dispel 
the misconception held by many scholars that 
Aristotle thought of the auditor as "logical" 
or "primarily rational." Aristotle's accounts of 
practical wisdom and moral virtue indicate thai 
he thought that few men ever actually attained 
these developed states of capacity for thinking, 
feeling, and acting rightly. Indeed, the Rhet' 
orica assumes an auditor who is an untrained 
thinker, cannot and will not follow argument, is 
lacking in moral and practical virtues, is easily 
swayed by his emotions, pursues his desires 
without regard for the dictates of reason, has 
the highest respect for an orator perceived to 
be most like himself, and pays careful attention 
to speeches only when they are dealing with 
matters which he perceives to be in his own 
interests. The assumption common both to 
Nco-Aristotclians and to Aristotle's critics that 
he assumed an audience of rational men is 
not borne out by Aristotle's writings. 

Speech Sciences 

Allen, Elizabeth Louise. Perceptual and Acous- 
tic Analyses o£ Selected Voice and Resonance 
Qualities. U,. Florida. 

Studies were undertaken to ascertain if a set 
of customary and deviant voice and resonance 
quaiitites could be differentiated using per- 
ceptual and. acoustic analyses. Additional studies 
were carried out to determine if the results of 
those comparisons could be related to both sung 
and spoken phonations or only" to spoken 
phonations. 

Sustained samples of back, breathy, nasal, 
strident, and customary spoken qualities were 
used in the first studies. In the second studies 
samples of customary sung with vibrato, cus- 
tomary sung without vibrato, and customary 
spoken qualities were used. All samples were 
recorded by five female speakers who had com- 
pleted at least one year of training in singing. 
Each quality was produced on the vowels /q/ 
and /{/ under two conditions. In the first con- 
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(litiou ihc speaker was given a list of the 
quality names and asked to produce phonations 
which best represented cacli name. In tlie second 
con<liti()n a reairding of the seven qnahties ^vas 
plii\ed fur the speaker and she was asked to 
match each stimnhis qnality as closely as pos- 
sible. 

Twenty listeners who were experienced in 
evaluating voices were cliosen from the fields 
of experimental phonetics, speedi patliology, 
singing, and psycholinguistics. These listeners 
were asked to categorize ihe randomized phona- 
tions as sung or spoken in one set and as back, 
breathy, customary, nasal or strident in the other 
set. 

The results indicate thai: 1) Customary spoken 
and I lie four deviant qualities could be cate- 
gorized significantly above chance. 2) Samples 
of breatiiy and nasal qualities exhibited spectral 
cliaracterisiics wliich paralleled results from 
otlicr .studies, and specific formant frequencies 
were somewhat higher than those reported else- 
where. 3) Breathy and nasal qualities could be 
differentiated on the basis of jitter factor, and 
both deviant qualities had higher jitter that 
were higher than those for customary spoken 
quality. 4) Jitter factors for customary spoken 
on /q/ were identical to those reported for 
males in another study. ')) Those samples of sung 
phonations without vibrato which were identi- 
fied as Sling quality had spectra similar to sung 
with vibrato and somewliat difi^ercnt from 
i>poken quality. 

Aram, Dorothy M. Developmental Language 
Disorders: Patterns of Language Beha\ior. 
Case Western Reserve U. 

Forty-seven preschool children with develop- 
mental langtiage disorders were given four- 
teen language tests designed to measure nine 
language tasks which included comprehension, 
formulation and repetition of certain phono- 
logic, syntactic and semantic features. These 
language tasks were specified on the basis of 
a process-product model which provided a 
theoretical framework for the study. From 
the children's performance on these language 
tasks, six patterns of language behavior were 
identified through the use of the Q«technique 
of factor analysis. These patterns included: 1) 
repetition strength, 2) non-specific formula- 
tion-repetition deficit; 3) generalized low per- 
formance, 4) phonologic comprehension-formu- 
lation-repetition deficit, 5) comprehension deficit 
and 6) formulation-repetition deficit. 

The statistical leUtionship was tested be- 
tween the children in these six patterns and six 



non -linguistic measures of: .sex, race, age, non- 
verbal IQ. s()cio»econouiic status and the pe- 
ripheral speecli mechanism examination. In ad- 
dition, qualitative information was gathered 
from liistorieal infoiuiation regarding possible 
hearing, neurological and/or adjustment-emo- 
tional problems. Age was found to be significant* 
ly related to patterns 3 and 4 with pattern 3 
children Ijeing significantly younger and pattern 
4 children being significantly older than the rest 
of the popuialion! Race was significantly related 
to pattern I due to the only two children in 
tile population classified as "other" occurring 
in iJiis pattern. The qualitative data suggested 
a trend toward children in pattern I having 
markedly deviant histories of emotional prob- 
lems and pattern 5 children having n Jiigher 
occurrence of possible neurological proi)lems. 

Asliby, Jon K. An Experimental Study of the 
Attitudes of Speech Clinicians Toward Stut- 
tering. Louisiana State U. 

This study was concerned with connotative 
dimensions of meaning held by speech clinicians 
concerning the conceptual domain of stuttering. 

For this investigation, 206 practicing speech 
clinicians employed in seven Texas and four 
Louisiana school systems served as subjects. The 
semantic differential technique was utilized for 
gathering responses to seven concepts in the 
stuttering domain on five meaning dimensions. 
Concepts selected included stuttering, stutter- 
ing therapy, boys who stutter, adult males who 
stutter, girls who stutter, adult females who 
stutter, and parents of stutterers. Thirty scales 
for the semantic differential test instrument were 
selected from five different factors that have 
accounted for meaning in numerous factor an- 
alytic studies. These factors included evaluation, 
activity, potency, understandability, and anxiety. 

Comparisons were made amoung various com- 
binations of the seven concepts on the five 
meaning dimensions. Subjects were also grouped 
for comparisons on the basis of age, years of 
paid clinical experience, highest degree held, 
the number of academic courses completed in 
stuttering, and ASHA certification status in 
speeh pathology. 

Results indicate that speech clinicians evaluate 
stuttering therapy more negatively than all 
other concepts. Individuals who stutter were 
viewed in a similar negative direction regardless 
of age or sex. Subjects responded more positively 
to parents of stutterers than to those who 
stutter. 

When groups of clinicians were compared, re- 
sults suggest that increasing age, higher degrees. 
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more courscwork, or more clinical experience 
dill not produce more positive, clinically pro- 
ductive attitudes. However, those subjects with 
ASHA certification in speech pathology did re- 
veal more clinically aj)propriate, positive attitu- 
dinal responses than the non-certified group. 

Therapeutic implications of the research find- 
ings were discussed. 

Barlett, Charles Henry. A Clinical Study of a 
Groiip of Children with SpedOc Learning 
Disabilities. Northwestern U. 

A study was made of fifty elementary school 
children referred by schools to a multidiscipiin- 
ary evaluation program because of learning 
problems within the school setting. Mental re- 
tardation, sensor and motor losses, emotional 
disturbances, and socio-economic deprivation 
were ruled out as primary handicaps. The chil- 
dren were diagnosed as learning disabled. The 
.study was undertaken to determine the number, 
extent, and nature oi the academic problems 
ihat the children had in the four basic tool 
subjects of reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing. It also identified the frequency with 
which certain other accompanying problems were 
found, their clinical descriptions, and evidence 
that existed for CNS impairment. Although 
findings were based largely upon clinical rather 
than objective data, an effort was made to 
identify associations between accompanying 
disturbances and severity of academic learning 
disabilities. Also explored was the relationship 
between strength of evidence of CNS impairment 
and severity of academic learning problems. 
Findings indicated that academic disabilities 
rather than being present in isolated subjects 
were more typically found in multiple academic 
subjects, and that there was little association 
between accompanying disturbances and severity 
of the academic disabilities. The hypothesis that 
children with definite evidence of CNS impair- 
ment would be more impaired in learning than 
those with only suggestive or no evidence was 
rejected. However, the difference in intelli- 
gence between these groups makes this finding 
questionable. Lack of patterning in these find- 
ings stiggests that careful individual study is 
required in developing remedial educational 
programs. Importance of certain school variables 
not isolated in the study was discussed. 

Beattie, Randall C, The Effects of Probe Dura- 
tion and Mask Duration on Forward Masking, 
tl. Southern California. 

Forward masking was defined as an increase 



in ubsolnte threshold scnsiiviiiy which disapatcs 
within 1000 msec following mask offset. A re- 
view of the literature revealed that the de- 
pendence of forward masking on mask duration 
and probe dn rat ion had been inadequately 
delineated. Consequently, the present study was 
designed to accomplish this purpose. 

Using a modified, descending method of 
limits, sixty-three thresholds were obtained on 
each of eighteen normal-hearing adults. Quiet 
absolute threshold for 1000 Hz tone-bursts was 
determined for seven equivalent probe durations 
(8. 15. 50, 45, 90, 155, and 270 msec). Thresholds 
for the probes were then measured following 
each of eight eqiiiv.ilent mask durations (5, 15, 
45. 90. 135. 270, 540, and 1080 msec). The mask 
consisted of band-limited white noise presented 
at 70 dB SPL and the interstimulus interval 
was 0.8 msec as measured from mask offset to 
probe onset. All the forward masking data were 
specified as the decibel difference between the 
probe in quiet and the probe in noise. The 
results were presented as forward masking ftmc- 
tions and in terms of statistical measures. 

Bishop, Milo Ellis. A Comparative Study of 
Orosensory Perception in Manual Deaf, Oral 
Deaf and Normal-Hearing and Speaking 
Young Adults. Purdue IJ. 

Little is known about the orosensory acuity 
and perception of the deaf in spite of the fact 
that orosensory feedback may be the primary 
means of mediating speech command and motor 
patterns in the absence of auditory function. 
Experiments were conducted which tested the 
orosensory acuity and form discrimination of 
congenitally deaf high school students. When 
compared with a similar group of hearing 
students, the deaf group demonstrated essentially 
normal sensory acuity — as indicated by measures 
of two-point discrimination — but performed 
poorly on tasks calling for discrimination of 
object shape. Subsequent testing revealed that 
when the *'oral forms'* were explored in the 
hand, the deaf and normal groups made es- 
sentially the same number of errors, indicating 
that differential performances on oral form 
discrimination is not due to some general 
cognitive overlay, but rather to deficits related 
to orai sensory-motor integration processes. To 
gain some additional insight into the nature of 
these processes, an investigation was conducted 
of the oral form discrimination abilities of deaf 
individuals taught to use speech as their primary 
means' of communication. The. results showed 
that the oral deaf subjects performed virtually 
the same as the normal hearing subjects. These 
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fiiuliii^K arc interpreted as indicating that the 
normal development of the ability to integrate 
orosensory and oromotor activity is retarded 
when speech is not routinely Used. 

Bloni, Eric I>. A Comparative Analysis of Per- 
ceptual and Acoustical Features of Esophageal 
Speech and Speech with the Taub Voice 
Prosthesis. U. Maryland. 

The purpose of tltis investigation was to com- 
pare the speech of laryngectomizcd individuals 
recently fitted witii the Taub air-bypass voice 
prosthesis to that of superior esophageal speak- 
ers on an experimental-control basis. The Taub 
air-bypass prosthesis is an external device which 
permits esophageal phonation to be supported 
hy puhnonury air immediately upon insertion 
of the i>rosthesis. 

Six highly trained esophageal speakers and 
six untrained speakers using uti air-bypass voice 
prostiiesis participated in tliis investigation. 
Measures of listener acceptability, speaker in- 
telligibility, word-per-minute oral reading rate, 
voice fundamental frequency, and percentage of 
time spent in periodic phonation, aperiodic 
phonation, and silence were made from re- 
corded si)eech samples. 

\Vitli the aid of the Taub voice prosthesis 
untrained laryngectomized individuals previously 
unable to acquire functional esophageal speech 
became Iiighly effective speakers. They were 
judged lo be as intelligible and acceptable as 
In'ghly trained superior esophageal speakers. 
Speakers using the Taub air-bypass prosthesis 
compared favorably with superior esophageal 
speakers with respect to voice fundamental 
frequency, amount of time spent in appn'odic 
phonation, and amount of time necessary to say 
a 12- word sentence. Speakers fitted with an air- 
bypass prosthesis tended to spend more time in 
periodic phonation and less time in periods of 
silence tlian did the esophageal speakers used 
in this investigation. Word-per-minute speaking 
rates for the esophageal speakers were some- 
what faster than rates recorded for the speakers 
using the Taub prosthesis. Speakers in both 
groups demonstrated word-per-minute rates that 
are close to normal. 

Bruening, Robert A, Perceived Nasality as a 
Function of Several Variables. Case Western 
Reserve U. 

Measurements of vowel duration in' perceptual 
nasality investigations are not routinely im- 
plemented. Moreover, vocalic intelligibility is, 
for the most part, uncontrolled by nasality in- 



vestigators. Tlie present study was designed to 
invest ig:ite in a nine-by-four- by-three analysis 
of variance design the influence of the primary 
variables of vowels, duration, and context upon 
tlie ilepeiulent variables nasality and intelligi- 
bility. Significant main effects were obtained 
for {he three primary variables and nasality in 
addition lo significant main effects for the two 
variables, vowels and duration, and intelligi- 
l)ility. Context approached significance in the 
latter instance. Significant duration X context 
two-way interactions were obtained for both 
nasality and intelligibility. A near-zero correla- 
tion was obtained for the nasality and intelligi- 
bility data. Both natality and intelligibility re- 
liability were significant beyond the *0I confi- 
dence level. 

A pilot stiiily designed to obtain a speaker with 
an extended nasality range favored a functional- 
ly nasal speaker. His natural durations for the 
test vowels svere measured and served as a basis 
for determining the other test durations, 1/2 
normal and 2X normal durations. The fourth 
experimental duration was a constant 4.0 sec- 
onds* 

Generally, nasality increased witii duration 
and constrastive intelligibility patterns accom- 
panied contextual variations beyond the normal 
durational level. 

The fundutncntal conclusions are that dura- 
tion is a significant variable in rating nasality, 
and that while vocalic intelligibility may not be 
a significant factor associated with nasality, its 
variation as a function of the duration X con- 
text interaction merits further examination. 

Camel], C. Mitchell, Jr. Criteria for the jclval- 
uation of the Strengths and Weaknesses of 
Community Speech and Hearing Centers. 
Louisiana State U. 

The purpose of this study was to develop 
criteria for the evaluation of strengths and 
weaknesses of conmiunity speech and hearing 
centers. 

A list of 173 features that had been desig- 
nated as important in the function^ and prac- 
tices of community speech and hearing centers 
was extracted from the professional literature. 

The determination as to which features were 
key features was arrived at through a three step 
procedure. First, the list of features was pre- 
sented to a panel of 20 experts. The panel was 
asked to indicate the importance of each feature 
through its designation on a five point scale. 
Second, the apparent consensus was reported 
to each panel member and the member was 
asked to indicate if he agreed or disagreed with 
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tlic apparent coiiseiisus. On liit! basis of the re- 
turns the first estimate of the panel coiisensns 
was modiiied slightly. Finally^ the vie\vpoint 
o£ the group o£ experts was tested empirically 
by requesting the executives of the 10 centers 
wiiich iiad been selected as outstanding to in- 
dicate whether each of the features was present 
in the respective program at the present time. 

Ninety-two features were eventually designated 
as key features. Two other groupings of features 
whicli did not survive the three step procedure 
are also summarized. These were the features 
that were originally designated as excellent 
but were not present in nine or more of the 
programs of the outstanding centers. The final 
group is composed of those features originally 
designated as adequate. 

Carta Falsa, John S. A Study of Phonetic 
(Sound) Reinforcement and Generalization 
Learning. U. Southern California. 

This study investigated the hypothesis that 
the greater the frequency of exposure to and 
reinforcement of specihc phonetic units (speech 
sounds), the greater will be the evidence, of 
generalization learning. The /r/ phoneme (speech 
sound) was chosen. 

A 6-foot X 8-foot room, devoid of all objects 
except a 14-inch X 96-inch S^shelved, open- 
sided bookcase which housed 50 /r/ phoneme 
word objects, was used. Twenty-five of these 
50 /r/ phoneme word objects were selected at 
random and were called the /r/ phoneme cue 
word objects. The five subjects studied here 
were three males and two females, ages 2.9 
through 3.0, who demonstrated incomplete de- 
velopment patterns with respect to the /r/ 
phoneme according to the McDonald Deep Test; 
had facility to use speech easily; had a vo- 
cabulary comprehension level equivalent to 
the 40th centile of their chronological age; had 
normal hearing acuity thresholds; and had no 
apparent neurological abnormalities. 

Data derived from the pre- and post-Mc- 
Donald tests showed changes in articulation 
quality scores in four subjeas with a P > .99. 
One subject showed no statistically demonstrable 
change in articulation quality scores. Data de* 
rived from comparison of the first and the 
eighth weeks showed four subjects with changes 
in articulation quality scores with a P > .999 
whereas one subject showed no statistically 
demonstrable change in articulation scores. 

Statistically significant evidence from four out 
of five subjects supports the hyi>othesis that the 
greater the frequency of exposure to and rein- 
forcement of specific, phonetic units (speech 



sounds) the greater will be the evidence of 
generaH2ation learning. 

Cole, Robert C. Stuttering and Time Perspec- 
tive. U. Southern California. 

The purposes of this study were to lest the 
hypothesis that people who stutter will re- 
port that they experience more difficulty while 
talking about tomorrow as compared with 
talking about yesterday or today and to ascertain 
possible correlations between time-oriented 
topics and observable behaviors. The research 
questions generated were: I) Will people who 
stutter report that they experience more diffi- 
culty while talking about anticipated events of 
tomorrow as compared xvith talking about yes- 
terday or today? 2) Will reaction time be signifi- 
cantly correlated with speech topic? 4) Will 
word output be significantly correlated with 
speech topic? 5) What constructual dimensions 
could be derived from the data to provide a 
clarification of the intenrelationships among 
the following variables: reaction time, word 
output, reported difficulty, age, order of speech 
task, and stuttering? 

Twenty-one subjects who met the specified 
criteria for selection were used in this ex* 
periment. This included equal groups of chil- 
dren, teenagers, and adults. They were asked 
to talk continuously for three minutes on three 
preselected topics. The subjects were instructed 
that they could start talking immediately fol- 
lowing the presentation of a cue card indicating 
tiie topic, or that they could think about each 
topic as long as they liked before they began. 
The topic sequence conditions were system- 
atically varied to control for an order effect. 
The following statement was made immediately 
upon completion of all speaking tasks: *'Now, 
tell me when you experienced the most difficulty, 
when you were talking about yesterday, when 
yon were talking about today, or when you were 
talking about tomorrow." Reaction times to 
each topic were noted to the nearest second. A 
two-GUt-of-three judges agreement on moments 
of stuttering was later obtained from listening 
to the recorded tapes. Word output on each 
topic was also obtained from the tapes. 

Individuals who stutter appear to be appre- 
hensive about their respective futures. Their 
covert experiences while speaking, however, do 
not necessarily parallel overt behavior. The re- 
sults of this investigation indicated that they 
experienced more difficulty internally although 
reaction time,-^ stuttering, and word output did 
not vary significantly as related to topic. Treat- 
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ing attitudes, thcicfoie, may not affect stuttering 
behavior. 

Cook, Darrell R. The Effect of Reinforcement 
Loss on Speech Dis fluency in Young Chil- 
dren. Case Western Reserve U. 

Respuiisc'-contiiigent presentations of various 
stimuli (white noise, electric shock, verbal 
stimuli, time-out from positive reinforcement, 
response cost) have effectively reduced dis- 
lUiencies in adult stuttering subjects without 
slowing speech rates. Using cliild subjects, this 
study attempted to design an experimental pro- 
cedure to investigate two questions: 1) will in- 
troduction of punishment by reinforcement loss 
.significantly decrease disfluency rates in young 
children from baseline levels and 2) <Io disfluency 
rates increase as the number of words increase? 
It was hypothesized that reinforcement loss 
wcudd decrensc disfluency rates without requir- 
ing slower speech. 

During the first three of eight 24-minutc 
sessions, five chihlren, to 8 years old, re- 
peated stories to a clown doll. While receiving 
token reinforcement (poker chips exchangeable 
for pennies) on a variable interval schedule, a 
red light in the clown's nose was lighted. During 
session four (baseline), two independent ob- 
servers recorded subjects' disfluency levels. In 
sessions five through seven (treatment), four 
minutes of reinforcement were alternated with 
equal time-out periods. In the latter condition, 
the red light was extinguished and reinforce* 
nient withdrawn for* ten seconds following each 
emitted disfluency. Each additional disfluency 
emitted during timeout was recorded by a 
counter, and the total (response cost) subtracted 
from the reinforcements earned. Together, time- 
out and response cost constituted reinforcement 
loss. In session eight, baseline conditions were 
reinstated. 

Neither the analysis of variance performed on 
the treatment sessions data nor the percentages 
<if reduction comparing baseline and treatment 
disfluency levels supported the hypothesis that 
reinforcement loss reduces disfluencies. Product- 
moment correlations did not demonstrate a con- 
sistent direct relationship between disfluency 
and speech rates< 

Cooper, Donna. Word Familiarity and Fre* 
quency of Stuttering. U. Southern California. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
word familiarity as a factor in determining loci 
and frequency of stuttering. The experimental 
hypotheses tested were: 1) Significantly more 



stuttering will be observed on unfamiliar words 
than on familiar words. 2) Significantly more 
stuttering will be observed on non-test words 
before test words than after test words. 3) Sig- 
nificantly more stuttering will be observed on 
non-test words in never-word -sentences than in 
freqnently-word -sentences. 4) A significant dif- 
ference will be observed between the number 
of never and frequently words identified as 
"Jonah" words. 

Within the limitations imposed by the nature 
of the experimental design and the number 
and selection of subjects, the results of this 
investigation support the following conclusions: 
I) Stuttering occurs significantly more often on 
unfamiliar (never) words than on familiar (fre- 
quently) words. 2} The frequency of stutter- 
ing is not significantly different on non-test 
words before and after test words. 3) The fre- 
quency of stuttering is not significantly difl'erent 
on non-test words in never-word-sentences and 
in freqiiently-word-sentences. 4) Significantly 
more frequently words than never words are 
identified as Jonah words. 

Craven, Duaiic C. An Investigation of Pupillary 
Response F!i7ceding Expectancy and StuiS^r- 
ing. U. Souiliem California. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
pupillary response as a function of stuttering 
and expectancy to stutter. The following ques- 
tions were posed for the purposes of this study: 
1) Is pupillary response functionally related to 
stuttering? 2) Is pupillary response functionally 
related to expectancy to stutter? 

The results of this investigation tend to sup- 
port the following conclusions: The mean pupil 
size tends to increase inconsistently from mean 
baseline pupil siie during a ten-second period 
preceding stuttered speech. The mean pupil 
size tends to increase consistenUy from mean 
baseline pupil size during a ten-second period 
preceding fluent speech. The mean pupil size 
tends to increase inconsistently from mean base- 
line pupil size during a ten -second period pre- 
ceding signaled expectancy to stutter. The mean 
pupil size tends to increase consistently from 
mean baseline pupil size during a ten -second 
period preceding signaled expectancy not to 
stutter. The mean pupil size tends to increase 
from mean baseline pupil size while viewing 
words that had been rated two weeks earlier 
as high expectancy to stutter. The mean pupil 
size tends to increase from mean baseline pupil 
size while viewing words that had been rated 
two weeks earlier as low expectancy to stutter. 
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Crcrar^ Mildred O. Changcii in the liucnsity o£ 
an Overt Response BeCore, During, and After 
Insranccs of Stuttering. U. SouOiem Cali' 
fornia. 

T)ie purijosc of this study \vartS"?iivtu?fg»Yiti 
variations in the intensity of an overt response 
other than stuttering before, during, and after 
inscanccs of stuttering, and to compare these 
intensity measurements with the intensity of 
(he overt response before, during, and after in- 
stances of fluency and of nonsi|eaking. The 
hypothesis tested was: the intensity of an overt 
response which differs from stuttering will vary 
directly with moments of stuttering. This hy- 
pothesis was based on two assumptions: if 
stuttering is a stressful event for ^the speaker, 
this stress will energize a variety cif responses, 
overt as well as organic, and froni the stand- 
points of parsimony and empiricism, the pre- 
ferred method for measuring the possible pres- 
ence of stress would be to udlize an &e^'^ 
sponse. 

The act of pushing a spring-loaded lever was 
selected as the overt response. The hypothesis 
was tested separately under two different defi- 
nitions of intensity: in terms of the relative 
force of the push as measured by its peak 
amplitude, and in terms of total energy ex- 
pended during the push, as an integrated time- 
force measurement, i.e., the entire area under 
the push curve. 

The following conclusions were reached; 1) 
The concept that stuttering acts as a generalized 
internal energizing force, in the sense that it 
will increase the amplitude of another response 
associated with it, is negated by the results of 
this study. Results from integrating the force 
of the push with the time taken for its com- 
pletion indicate that significantly more energy 
is expended during stuttering. This would also 
indicate a tendency toward disorganization of 
generalized motor behavior during stuttering, 
but not necessarily a motor block, where all 
behavior ceases. 3) If an anticipatory reaction 
preceded stuttering and tension reduction fol- 
lowed stuttering in this study, their presence 
coiild be reflected only in the reverse*from«pre- 
dicted direction of the amplitude measurements. 
The integrated time«force measurements, how- 
ever, did tend to support tension reduction im- 
mediately following stuttering. 

Dalston, Rodger Millard. A Spectrographic 
Analysis of the Spectral and Temporal Acous- 
tic Characteristics of English Semivowels spo- 
ken by Three.year-old Children and Adults. 

Northwestern U. ^ 



The purpose of the present investigation was 
to detcnuinc the spectral and temporal char- 
actvrhtioi of u*ord -initial alloplionc^ of /w/, 
/v/ and /I/ phonemes produced by throe-year- 
old children and adults. Tape recorded speech 
samples were obcained from ten three- year-old 
and five adult speakers of General American 
English. The children were selected, in part, 
on their ability to demonstrate normal articu- 
lation for their age. 

The speech samples recorded for analysis 
enabled the sampling of /r/, /{/ and /w/ in 
each of the following contexts: /q/, and 
/ll/. Each test word was subjected to spectro- 
graphic analysis and tlie data obtained were 
analyzed by computer using a multivariate 
analysis of variance design. A panel of tv/enty- 
five phonetically naive adult listeners were em- 
ployed to separate the children's "correct" from 
"incorrect" semivowel productions. 

The findings support those of previous studies 
demonstrating that tlie relative frequency values 
oi the first three formants are very important 
to the identificadon of word-initial allophones 
of /w/, /r/, and /!/. In addidon, however, it 
was found that the steady-state duration, first 
formant transition duration, and first formant- 
transition duration* and first formant transition 
rate of correct productions of /!/ differed 
sufficiently from those of /w/ and /r/ to sug- 
gest that they could be of phonemic value. 

It was determined that the children who ap- 
peared to the adult listeners to be substituting 
/w/ for /r/ or /w/ for /I/ were, in fact, pro- 
ducing a sound that did not manifest the 
acoustic characteristics normally associated with 
correct producdons of /w/. The findings of 
the present investigation were discussed and 
interpreted in terms of a phonological model 
of children's articulation competence. 

Durrant, John D. The Effects of Direct Current 
Polarization of the Cochlear Partition on the 
Summating Potentials. Northwestern U. 

The effects of electrically biasing the cochlear 
partition on the suminating potentials (SP) 
were investigated in the guinea pig cochlea. 
DIF (DIF = SVOT) and AVE (2AVE = SV+ST) 
SP responses as well as microphonics (CM) were 
recorded and the cochlear partition polarized 
in the first and third turns under numerous 
stimulus parameters. DIF — and AVE4- com- 
ponents were enhanced by position polarization 
and depressed by negative polarization, effects 
qualitatively the same as observed in the CM. 
However, the change induced in the former 
responses was proportionally three or more 
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times greater than that seen in the CM. The 
DIF+ and DIF — were observed to exhibit the 
"same absolute direction of change" under po- 
larization. Thus, DIP responses as a class be* 
come less positive or more negative under 
positive pohirization while negative currents 
have the opposite effects. Systematic changes in 
the .WE — under biasing could not be demon- 
strated. It was concluded from these findings 
that electromechanical nonlinearities contribute 
10 ihe generation of the SP, particularly the 
DIF components, although this form of distor- 
tion is probably not the only contributor to SP 
production. The AVE+ may be another mani- 
festation of the DIF — whereas the AVE — may. 
arise due to the cable properties of the cochlear 
partition. The results of this investigation il- 
lustrate the complexities of distortion produc- 
tion in the cochlea as related to the SP. 

Forcucci, Richard A. Preschoolers' Verbal Re- 
action Time in Perceiving Various Phonetic 
Features. U. Illinois. 

Reaction time (RT) has proven to be a useful 
measure for assessing phoneme perception in 
adults. No attempt has been made to employ 
a RT method to study phoneme perception in 
preschool children. 

The purposes of this study were to assess the 
usefulness of a verbal reaction time (VRT) 
technique for studying speech perception in 
preschool children and investigate the degree 
to which processing differences for various 
phonetic features are reflected in VRT's. 

Forty male and 40 female children with a 
median age of 4-10 were tested individually. 
Reference stimuli were the four syllable*initial 
consonants (t, d, s, z) represented by the pictures 
of toe, dog, saw and zoo. Each of four groups of 
20 5s was serially assigned to a single pictured 
reference. All 5s heard 42 live* voice stimuli, 
half of which were, identical to the reference 
(e.g., **ls this /tou/? Is. this /kou/?") and re- 
sponded **yes/no." Nonmatching items which 
contrasted only with the initial phoneme of the 
reference words differed by place, voice and 
manner of articulation, and their four permuta- 
tions. Each 5's session was tape recorded and 
from these recordings 2,160 VRT's were obtained 
under contrastive and noncontrastive conditions 
by measuring the distance between each stimulus 
and response and converting the distance mea- 
surements into millisecond equivalents. 

.■\ significant two-way interaction occurred 
between the four reference stimuli and feature 
conditions. Subsequent tests indicated that the 
speed with which discriminations were re- 



ported was significantly influenced, in a highly 
complex way, by the phonetic characteristics 
of the reference phoneme, number and type of 
feature contrasted, interaction between reference 
phoneme and features contrasted and direction 
of the discrimination. On the basis of VRT mea- 
surements, it appears that young children per- 
ceive phonemes systematically and, to some ex- 
teat, the pattern is predictable. 

Ford, Ronald \V. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Responses of Sensori-Neural Hypacusics 
to Four Speech Discrimination Tests. U. 
Maryland. 

Two groups of listeners, 15 with normal hear- 
ing and 73 with sensori- neural hearing loss, 
were used in this study. Specifically, this in- 
vestigation was designed to compare the speech 
discrimination scores of hearing*impaired listen- 
ers as measured by four recorded discrimina- 
tion tests: the CID Auditory Test W-22. the 
PAL Auditory Test PB-50, the Modified Rhyme 
Test (MRT), and the Northwestern University 
(NU) Auditory Test No. 6. These monosyllabic 
speech discrimination tests were presented to 
the listeners at the sensation levels of 8, 12, 16, 
20, 24, 28, 32, and 36 dB (Re: SRT). 

Articulation-gain functions, standard devia- 
tions, and standard error scores were derived 
from each test to determine the effects of intensi- 
ty on speech discrimination ability. Additionally 
the hearing-impaired listening group was di- 
vided into two sub-groups based on their pure- 
tone audiometric configurations and the severity 
of their hearing losses. Articulation-gain func- 
tions, standard deviations, and standard error 
scores were generated for each sub-group to 
determine the effects of audiometric configura- 
tion and severity of hearing loss have on speech 
discrimination ability. 

Analysis of these data showed that normal- 
hearing listener's responses variability, as mea- 
sured by- their standard deviations, tended to 
decrease proportionally to increases in the in- 
tensity of the signal. Hearing-impaired listener's 
standard deviations were relatively independent 
of the signal intensity, remaining large at each 
sensation level. Speech discrimination scores 
of hearing-impaired listeners were influenced 
sigtiificantly by audiometric configuration and 
minimally by the severity of their hearing loss. 

Gardner, Julie O. Chronological Age and Gram- 
matical Development as Determinants of the 
Proportions of Disfluende^ on Lexical and 
"Function" Words in Preschool Children. U. 
Southern California. 
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The purpose o£ tliis stuUy uas to hivesligale 
the proportions o£ lexical and function word 
disfhiencies to total lexical and function words 
found in speech samples of preschool children 
with respect to chronological age and gram- 
inaiical ticvelopincnc. This study was spccificatJy 
de^tgne(l to answer the following questions: 1) 
What is the relationship between chronohigical 
age and tiie proportion of lexical and function 
words dislluent in speech samples of preschool 
children 2) What is the relationship between 
gramma deal development and ihe proportion 
of lexical and function words disnuettt in speech 
>aniples of preschool children? 

Foriy normal children were selected, len fiom 
each of four age levels: three, four, live, and six 
years (»f age. Speech samples of cacli child 
were obtained in his home by means of a 
radio telemetry tape recording apparatus. 
.Sampling occurred over selected periods of 
(ime during a one day period. On the preceding 
day. each rhild was individually administered 
ihe Nordiwestern Syntax Screening Test (I.cc, 
1909). Statistical relationships were determined 
among chronok^gical age, grammatical develop- 
ment, and proportions of lexical and function 
word disfluencir^J to total lexical and function 
words in the speech samples. No significant 
statistical relationships were found among these 
variables. 

The ing conclusions can be drawn from 

the results of this study: 1) Age is not associated 
with lexical or function word disfluencies. 2) 
Proportionally more disfluencies occurred on 
"function** words than lexical words at all age 
levels. 3) Grammatical development is not as- 
sociated with lexical - or fimction word dis- 
fluencies.' 

Gonzalez, Joseph F. A Comparative Study of 
the Spontaneous Connected and Orally Read 
Speech of a Selected Group of Black and 
White Children with Normal and Defective 
Articulation. Florida State U. 

The purpose was to describe and com parr the 
articulatory behavior of a groun of children 
with normal and defective speech ais it occurred 
in spontaneous connected speech and oral read- 
ing. Eight chf^dren with normal speech and eight 
children vfith articulatory defects between the 
ages of len and thirteen years of age were 
selected. 

.A tape* recorded sample .of the spontaneous 
connected s^^^^ech was obtained from each child. 
A 100 word segment was selected from the spon- 
taneous speech sample for analysis. This seg- 
ment was orthographically transcribed and typed 



on a primer typewriter. Each subject was tape- 
recorded reading his own language sample. 
Uoth the spontaneous speech and oral read- 
ing samples were sid)jected to phonologic, gram* 
matic. and instrumental analysis. 

HionoJo^^fr and grammactc analyses were ac- 
(omplished with the assistance of a computer 
program. Physical measures were obtained from 
conventional graphic level recordings. 

Results indicated significant differences in 
the :irticulalory behavior of both groups under 
both conditions. The normally speaking subjects 
((('tnottsttatetf significant differences in their ma- 
nipulation of duration imder the two conditions. 
The defective speaking subjects demonstrated 
signirtcant differences in the phonologic param- 
eters measured under the two conditions. 
Hot It gi-oups were found to be more proficient 
in their articulation under the condition of 
oral reading. 

These results suggest the need for a revision 
of the traditional articulatory testing and treat- 
ment procedures. 

Goodban, Marjorie M. T. .The Significance 
of the Source Spectrum in Speaker Identifi- 
catMi* ^* Illinois. 

The generally accepted acoustic theory of 
speech production states that the source spec- 
trum is phonemically invariant from speaker 
to speaker and consequently would not con- 
tribute to speaker identification. It was the 
ptirpose of the present investigation to investi- 
gate this theory to determine whether speakers 
could be identified on the basis of an analog 
form of the source spectrum. 

The method of transillumination-photocon- 
duction was used to obtain glottal recordings 
from 10 male and 12 female adult speakers. A 
simultaneously produced acoustic speech w^ve 
was also obtained from each speaker. . 

After obtaining 100 per cent correct identifica- 
tion of the acoustic recordings, the 10 listeners 
identified the glottal recordings. As revealed by 
a bhiomial expansion the obtained scores for 
the glottal recordings indicated chance correct 
identification for both the male and female 
glottal recordings. However, the score of zero 
per cent for the female glottal recordings oc- 
curred greater than chance would indicate. 

The results of the investigation indicaitcd that, 
as predicted by the acoustic theory of speech 
vyroduction. .speaker identification could not be 
made on the basis of the source spectrum 
when frequency and intensity were controlled. 
The greater than chance occurrence of the score 
of zero per cent for the female glottal record- 
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ings smncd tu iiuiicaic that the fcin:iic acoustic 
signal provided raiiiicading information. Thus, 
the Rndings indicated raaie-fcmalc informational 
diifcrences in glottal source and/or transfer 
riiiiciion. The theoretical implications of these 
UiuUngs supported the general findings of other 
investigators. 

Hadjian, Sophia. Intraoral Mr Pressures for - 
Is] in Isolation and Selected Syllables Ut- 
tered by Children with Normal Articulation. 
State U. New York at Buffalo. 

The purpose of this study was to examine in- 
traoral air pressure patterns associated with 
the fricative consonant /s/ when uttered by 
children with normal articulation. Peak pres- 
.sures and duration of pressures were examined 
hi relation to the /s/ in isolation and in syllables 
containing the vowels /{/, /u/» and /qA 

Intraoral air pressure was studied by plac- 
ing a pre fittcd sensing tube extending from 
the subject's maxillary dental arch around 
the hist molar. The other end of the pressure 
sensing tube was connected to a pressure trans- 
ducer which was connected to a two-channel ink- 
writing insttumcnt permitting simultaneous re- 
cording of air pressure and the acoustic speech 
signal. 

The Random Effects Model for the analysis 
of variance was used to test the stated hy- 
potheses. In addition, correlations were per- 
formed between each of the speech samples 
to examine the overall pattern of. pressures as- 
sociated v.ith the /s/ phonemic contexts. 

The hndings were as follows: 1) There are 
no specific patterns that produce "strong/* 
"moderate," or "weak" correlations. Thus the 
relationship between the phonemic speech 
samples studied is not predictable for either 
peak pressures or duration of pressures. 2) Sub- 
ject variability was significant, therefore it was 
necessary to study the subjects as a main effect 
variable along with each other variable of in- 
terest in this investigation. (3) The interaction 
term was significant in all but one of the 
analyses performed which suggests that the 
subjects must be taken into account when study- 
ing intraoral air pressure. 

Hartley, Harold V., Jr. Thresholds for Short 
Increm^'nts of Intensityc Kent State U. 

This study describes intensity difference limen 
for six subjects with normal hearing and six 
subjects with a noise induced hearing loss using 
the psychophysical procedures employed in the 
short increment sensitivity index (SISI) test. It 



was hypothesized that there would be no dif- 
ftTcnces betu-een the tu-o groups of subjects 
on the intensity difference Hmen when they 
were compared at the same frequency (Hz) and 
«mie sound pressure level (SPL). 

Short increments of intensity were suupep 
imposed on a continuous tone in 10 dB steps 
at SPLs from 10 dB above the subjects* thres- 
hold to 110 dB. The increments were 300 
msec in duration with a rise and decay time 
of 50 msec. These increments were presented 
to the subjects in 0.25 dB steps from 4.00 to 
0.25 dB at each test intensity. Threshold for 
short increments were established at eacli 
SPl. for the frequencies 250, 500, lOOO, 2000, 
4000, and 6000 for the normal hearing subjects* 
and for the frequencies 1000. 2000, 4000 and 
GOOO for the noise induced hearing loss sub- 
jects. All testing was done in a two-room sound 
isolated booth. 

Thresholds for short increments of intensity 
were approximately 2.00 dB at the 30 dB SPL, 
1.00 dB or smaller at the 50 dB SPL, and 0.15 
dB at 100 dB SPL. This pattern of decrease in 
increment threshold size was similar for the 
six frequencies for the normal hearing subjects 
and for the 1000 and 2000 Hz for the subjects 
with a noi.se induced hearing loss. VariabiHty 
was greater at the lower sound pressure levels 
than at the higher levels; the standard dC' 
viations at 30 dB presentation level were near 
0.50 and at the 100 dB level were approximately 
0 30. The normal hearing subjects and the sub' 
jects with a noise induced hearing loss did not 
differ significantly in mean thresholds for incre- 
ments of intensity at comparable SPLs for 1000, 
2000, 4000, and 6000 Hz. 

Since increment thresholds for the two groups 
did not differ significantly when SPL was held 
constant, it is reasonable to challenge the 
general vailidity of the SISI test for the identi- 
fication of cochlear lesions. That is, the SPL 
of the signal determined the size of the incre- 
ment threshold when the sound was audible and 
not the ear pathology for the subjects in- 
cluded in this study. On the basis of this re- 
search and the research reviewed, it is recom- 
mended that positive SISI test scores not be 
interpreted as indicating the presence of a 
cochlear lesion. 

Hazen, Barry M. The Effects of Changing 
Phonetic Context on the Voiceprint Identifi- 
cation Technique. State U. New Vork at 
Buffalo. 

The validity of the file card system of Voice- 
print Identification, the technique of identifying 
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individuals by visually, cxainiuing sound spec- 
uograms of their speech, uas investigated to 
determine how well it fulfills its purpose of 
minimizing the cflccts of contexiuully caused 
spectral variation. 

Trained subjects made decisions concerning 
the identification of unknown speakers from a 
poptilation of fifty known speakers, each repre- 
sented by two spectrograms of each of five 
nionosyliabic words. Unknown speakers were 
represented by a single spectrogram of each of 
tliese words. Five experimental conditions were 
created by combining two variables. The first 
was phonetic context where both known and 
unknown speech samples were excerpted from 
either the Siime or different contexts. The second 
was speaker inclusion where ihe unknown 
speaker was either definitely included or pos- 
sibly excluded from the speaker population. 

Two tasks were performed for each condition. 
For the first task, subjects eliminated all speakers 
they were certain were not !he unknown speaker, 
reducing the population to a small number of 
likely possibilities. For the second task, sub- 
jects made identification decisions, either at- 
tempting absolute identification or stating that 
the unknown speaker was not included in the 
population. 

Statistical analysis provided significant dif- 
ferences in error rates between .same and dif- 
ferent context conditions for both tasks indi- 
cating that the file card system does not effec- 
tively minimize contextually caused spectral 
variation. 

Error rates were large indicating that under 
the conditions of the present study, Voiceprint 
Identification is not a valid technique of speaker 
identification. 

Holstead, Lisa N. Thoracic and Laryngeal In- 
teraction in Regulating Subglottal Pressure 
During Phonation. U. Illinois. 

This study investigated reciprocity between 
laryngeal resistance and thoracic checking action 
in controlling subglottal pressure during phona- 
tion. 

It was hypothesized that inspiratory muscles 
would continue contracting during phonation 
at high lung volume to maintain stibglottal 
pressure. It Was suggested, further, that this 
thoracic checking action would be the domi- 
nant control mechanism with low glottal re- 
sistance while with high resistance the larynx 
would provide the checking action. It was 
also hypothesized that air flow would be greater 
at high pitch, with greater increase in flow 



accompanying an intensity increase al higher 
pitches. 

Pneumotachographic, acoustic, and electromy- 
ographic recordings were made of four trained 
and four untrained male singers as they pro- 
longed ific vowel fx/ beginning at 90% vital 
capacity. Kach subject phonated under eight 
pitch and intensity conditions. Electrodes Were 
placed on the external oblique, internal, and 
external intercostal atid sternocleidomastoid 
muscles. 

In conclusion: Thoracic checking action oc- 
curs and may be dominant in controlling sub- 
glottal pressure with low glottal resistance. At 
extremely high pitch and intensity thoracic 
checking action is absent, presumably because 
laryngeal resistance is sufficient to maintain sub- 
glottal pressure. The external intercostal is most 
consistently associated with checking action. 
Singers tend to make limited use of the upper 
thoracic muscles perhaps indicating a pre- 
dominance of lower thoracic or abdominal 
breatliing. Air flow is greater under conditions 
of high glottal resistance. Intensity, increase is 
more dependent on increased flow at high,, 
rather than low, pUdi. The results may have 
implications for vocal training and for voice 
therapy. 

Jensen, F. Michelle Wark. An Experimental 
Study of the Effects of Fluency Feedback 
and Stuttering . Feedback on the Subse- 
quent Frequency of Stuttering, Utterance 
Duration, and Latency of Response. U* 
Southern California. 

This study was concerned with the speech 
behavior of individuals who exhibit disfluencies 
designated as stuttering. The purpose was to 
investigate the effects of receiving auditory 
feedback of the speaker's own disfiuent speech 
versus receiving auditory feedback of his own 
fluent speech, upon his subsequent speech per- 
formance. This approach was derived from a 
feedback model of the speech mechanism which 
asserts that speech production is actually con- 
trolled by feedback from the output. 

Two types of auditory feedback (feedback of 
fluent productions only and feedback of stuttered 
productions only) were the independent vari- 
ables. The dependent variables, changes in 
speech performarice, were measured by three 
parameters of speech: frequency of stuttering, 
utterance duration, and latency, of response. 

Nine stutterers serving as their own [controls 
read words aVoud under three conditions of 
auditory feedback treatment: fluency feedback, 
stuttering feedback, and no feedback (control). 
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Fluency fectlbatk consisted <if the immediate 
replay of cadi Mtterarice tliat u*as judged to be 
spoken fluently. Stuttering feedback treatment 
Was the immediate replay of each utterance 
that was judged to have been stuttered. For 
the control treatment, none of the speaker's 
"Iterances were replayed. 

The results of this investigation support the 
following conclusions: Receiving auditory feed- 
back of either fluently spoken or stuttered utter- 
ances seems to have little effect on frequency 
of stuttering or on the amount of time taken 
to say a word, at least as far as single- word 
utterances are concerned. However, receiving 
auditory feedback of fluently spoken utterances 
does result in shorter latency of response, that 
IS, less time taken in preparing for the utter- 
ance. 

Kaplan, Netta R. An Investigation of the Ef- 
fects of Self-Awareness Training On Variables 
Pertinent to the Student-Clinician Client Re- 
lationship. Wayne State U. 

This study investigated t!ie effects of self- 
^wareness training on variables pertinent to 
the student cHnician-client relationship. The 
subjects were 18 students enrolled in their 
first course of clinical practice. Nine composed 
the control group and had traditional super- 
vision while nine composed the experimental 
^roup and participated in five group sessions 
related to self-awareness acquisition along with 
regularly scheduled supervision. The design 
and sequence of group sessions emphasized 
group growth with the focus on exercises rele- 
vant to speech pathology. 

Data to assess tlie effect of the group ex- 
perience was proved by video tiaping all sub- 
jects twice in actual therapy sessions. The 
first tape, the pre-tape, was completed prior to 
the first group session, and the second tape, 
the post-tape, was completed after the final 
group sessions. Randomized segments of the 
video tapes were analyzed by independent 
Judges using an interaction scale developed 
for this research. This scale was in four areas: 
cliniciaa's interpersonal verbal behavior, cHn- 
ician's non-verbal behavior, the client's be- 
havior, and speech -oriented behavior. ^ 

The data for statistical analysis was provided 
by a frequency count in each category. Each 
category was them analyzed using a 2 X 2 
repeated measure analysis of variance design. 

Results indicated significant difference between 
the two groups in social support, positive facial 
expressions and gestures, and client cooperative 
behavior with the experimental group demon- 



strating more of this behavior. The control 
group also demonstrated more restrictive verbali- 
zation. 

Implications from the research are to include 
group awareness programs in training programs 
in sprech pathology. 

Loovis, Carl F. Mono tic and Dichotic Percep* 
tion of (0-500 msecs) Time-Staggered CV 
Monosyllables. Louisiana State U. 

Twelve female subjects were used to study ef- 
fects of time-staggered, paired CV nonsense syl- 
lables on dichotic and monotic listening. The nat- 
urally produced syllables were /pa/, /ba/, /ta/, 
/da/, /ka/, and /ga/, whose onsets were aligned 
simultaneously, then 90, 180, 250, and 500 msecs 
apart. A condition designated "boundary" (align- 
ment of CV's at the beginning of large ampli- 
tude periodicity) was also used. 

The study investigated what happens to 
lead-lag functions by ear when stimuli are 
time-staggered to 500 msecs and what happens 
to the right ear lateraHty effect and to voiced- 
unvoiced differences when stimuli are aligned 
at their boundaries. 

Dichotic results showed a right ear laterality 
effect at simultaneity. At 90 msecs, the right ear 
in the lag position surpassed the left, but when 
the left ear was put in the lag position, it 
equalled the right. Beyond 90 msecs, differences 
attenuated and there was no lag effect. Leading 
and lagghig CV's were equally intelligible at 500 
msecs.' The boundary condition enhanced later- 
ality effect and markedly attenuated the pre- 
ponderance of unvoiced over voiced CV identi- 
fication seen in the simultaneous condition. 
Monotic results, revealed no ear superiority at 
simultaneity and ear symmetry was maintained 
at all time conditions. The lead stimulus was 
reported at virtually 100 percent accuracy for 
all time conditions from 90-500 msecs. Lead 
and lagging CV's were perceived with almost 
100 percent accuracy at 500 msecs separation. 
The boundary conditions introduced no later- 
ality effect, and reversed the preponderance of 
voiced over unvoiced CV identification. 

Lund, Nancy J. The Effect of Similarity of 
Bisensory Stimuli on Short-Term Recall of 
Verbal Items. U. Maryland. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the nature of cues stored in STM that enable 
recall of verbal items. The hypothesis was that 
recall errors would be most frequent when two 
Items that share similar cues, corresponding 
to the cues stored in STM, were presented 
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simultaneously. Two possible iiiodiilitics were 
considered, acoustic coding and articulatory 
coding:. Tiie experiincuial design was devised to 
determine if significant dillerences occurred in 
ihe luunber of recall errors nmdc on or follow- 
ing bisensory pairs of syllables diat were either 
acoustically similar or similarly articulated. It 
was lliougJu tJiat significuuly more errors 
would occur on or following acoustically simi- 
lar pairs if an' acoustic code were used, and 
on or following similarly articulated pairs U 
an articulatory code were used. Acoustically 
similar pairs consisted of CV syllables that 
differed by place of articulation of a stop 
consonant and shared a common vowel. Similarly 
articulated pairs consisted of CV syllables shar- 
ing a common consonant and differing by the 
vowel. Two vowels /q/ and Z^/ were chosen 
for their similar articulatory patterns. One 
syllable was presented auditorily simultaneously 
with a subject's production of the ether syllable, 
providing simultaneous and competing auditory 
and kinesthetic sensations. Significantly^^more 
than an expected number of recall errors were 
found to occur immediately following pairs 
'tliat Were similarly articulated. Types of errors 
were analyzed. Results generally tended to be 
more consistent with the articulatory code hy- 
pothesis. 

Marshall, George M. Sex Typing of Speech of 
Prepubertal Children. Louisiana State U. 

In this study, utterances o£ prepubertal chil- 
dren were examined for the purpose of limiting 
and isolating linguistic variables which may 
be important for aural perception of sex. The 
subjects were third grade children, twenty-one 
boys and twenty-two girls. Each of the children, 
produced nineteen types of utterances which 
included connected speech, isolated (sustained) 
vowels, and consonant-vowel and consonant- 
diphthong syllables. Tape recordings of the 
utterances were presented to a panel of adult 
listeners who identified speaker sex after each 
utterance. ^ 

Eighty-six percent of listener identifications 
of boys and eighty-seven percent of identifica- 
tions of girls were correct on minimally struc- 
tured free speech. Sex of the children also was 
identified on two^ sentences in which language 
content was held constant. 

A number of significant interactions were 
found between sex and utterance type. Correct 
identifications of boys increased when they 
produced low vowels in isolation. Conversely, 
identifications of girls increased when they 
produced high vowels. Boys were correctly 



identified on all six of the consonant- vowel 
syllables tested. Girls were correctly identified 
on four syllables only. Place of articulation and 
voicing in consonant-vowel and consonant-diph- 
thong syllables significantly affected the identi- 
fication of girls but not of boys. An interaction 
between diphthongization and corcrct identi- 
fication of speaker sex was observed. 

The major contribution of the study is that 
the identifiaitiou of prepubertal speakers ap- 
pears to be differentially related with some of 
tlie linguistic classes and that interactions are 
found between sex and certain linguistic fea- 
tures. 

Matdngly, Susan Carol. Psychological Charac- 
teristics of Selected English Consonants. Ohio 
State U. 

The tjurpose of this study was to investigate 
the psychological characteristics of selected Eng- 
lish consonants. The phonemes studied were /p, 

t» k' f. 6' S' /. b- d' g' V' 3. z» 3' m» nA 
Utilizuig a short-term memory paradigm (Peter- 
son and Peterson. 1959), the 16 stimuli, each 
paired with the vowel /a/, were presented in 
sets of four, followed by a numerical subtraction 
task. Following a distraction interval of 4, 8, 
or 16 seconds, the subjects were instructed to 
recall the consonants presented and to recon- 
struct their presentation order. 

A statistically significant difference was found 
in the perception and maintenance of the 
consonants as a function of time. This was evi- 
dent between each of the time intervals: 4 to 
8, 8 to 16. 4 to 16. The 8-second intemi al- 
lowed for optimal correct response. 

Ordinal multidimensional scaling procedures 
were utilized for analyzing the phonemic param- 
eters employed by the subjects and for cor- 
relating the current observations with those 
psychological characteristics reported by Miller 
and Nicely (1955), Singh and Black (1966), and 
Wickelgren (1966). With regard to the current 
study, a difference was seen among the per- 
ception and maintenance of the consonantal 
parameters over the three time intervals. The 
scaling of the data previously reported in- 
dicated wide variations in the processing of 
phonemic parameters. Correlations based on 
the index of in variance (Poor, 1972), revealed 
that while the data of Miller and Nicely cor- 
related highly with the current data, Wickel- 
gren's data did not; nor did the Wickelgren 
findings correlate with those obtained by the 
other researchers. The data of Singh and Black 
correlated with portions of the current data 
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and portions of the data gathered by Miller and 
Nicely. 

Mill, Gerald PauL A Study of the Relative Sen- 
sitivity of Impedance Audiometry as a 
Screening Procedure for Middle Ear Pathol- 
ogy in School. Children. U. Utah. 

Two hundred thirty school children of the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming 
were screened for middle car disease by im- 
ptxiaiice audiometry and otoscopy. The purpose 
ivas to determine how effective impedance 
*crecning audiometry was in detecting middle 
oar pathology as compared with otoscopic ex- 
amination by a physician. An car failing im- 
pedance audiometry was one failing any three 
of five measures. Otoscopy failed those ears 
needing further medical attention. Findings of 
impedance audiometry and otoscopy during 
initial screening were 97 percent in agreement. 
Of 450 ears, the two screening techniques failed 
I he same 18 while passing the same 418. Ears 
which failed only one of the screening methods 
were rechecked four weeks after the initial 
examination. Analysis of the data suggests that 
impedance auditometry is as effective as otoscopy 
in detecting the number of diseased middle ears 
in school children. 

It was found that a negative middle ear 
Pressure of 100 mm H.,0 or greater and an 
absent reflex will acount" for approximately 96 
percent of the ears failing the five measure 
screening technique used in this study. 

Miller, David Lee. The Effect of Instruction 
and Practice on the Level and Stability of 
the Loudness Discomfort Threshold. U. Utah. 

Sixty normal hearing, experimentally naive 
adults were randomly assigned to four treat- 
ment groups of fifteen subjects each to deter- 
mine the effects of instruction and practice on 
the level and stability of loudness discomfort 
thresholds. % 

One experimental group was instructed to re- 
port when pure tone or speech stimuli first 
started to become uncomfortably loud while 
another group was told to respond whenever 
such stimuli were unpleasantly loud. A third 
group was encourziged to tolerate as much loud- 
ness as they could. The fourth group received 
the same instructions as did the first but were 
also given practice in the task. 
. Simultaneous recording of the intra-aural 
acoustic reflex made possible a comparison of 
the loudness discomfort measures with this 
physiological index of overload. 



Statistical treatment of the data revealed 
highly significant differences among the loud- 
i\c&s discomfort thresholds, attributable to the 
three instructional sets employed. The threshold 
of beginning discomfort was found to lie at 
approximately 100 dB SPL, while the un- 
pleasantly loud threshold occurred at about 107 
dB SPL, and the maximum tolerable intensity 
level was found to occur near 120 dB SPL. 

All groups demonstrated remarkably high re- 
liability coefficients on the order of .90, sug- 
gesting the stability of such measures over time. 

It was observed that the group instructed 
to respond ' when the acoustic stimuli first 
started to become uncomfortably loud produced 
a mean level which was within 1 dB of the 
acoustic reflex threshold. 

Miller, Leslie A. M. Effects of Multiple Adjec- 
tive, Conjoined Noun and Embedded Sen- 
tence Constructions upon Children's Repeti- 
tions. U. Texas. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the role of primary memory in children's com- 
Drehension of three syntactic structures. On 
the basis of a recent sentence processing model 
(Gough, 1972), specific repetition errors were 
predicted due to the stringent demands each 
structure imposes upon the storage capacity of 
children's primary memory. The three major 
hypotheses explored were: 1) Given sentences 
with different clustering patterns of adjectives, 
deletion of the final adjective in a three-adjec- 
tive cluster (The pretty young blonde lady) 
will be the most frequent repetition error. 2) 
Given sentences with different clustering pat- 
terns of nouns> deletion of the final noun in a 
three- noun cluster (The rabbit, bear and fox) 
will be the most frequent repetition error. 3) 
Given sentences containing self-embedded clauses 
(The boy that the uncle liked loved the girl), 
and right-branching clauses (The boy loved 
the girl that the uncle liked), repetition errors 
will occur most frequently in sentences con- 
taining self-embeddings as opposed to right- 
branchings. 

Thirty-six four-year-old children individually 
participated in a repetition task in which sen- 
tence variations of each type were presented by 
the experimenter. Transcripts of the children's 
repetitions were analyzed to determine the fre- 
quency and location of repetition errors across 
all children. Statistical analyses of errors in 
each construction Were perfonned. 

In the case of prenominal adjectives, the! 
third of three adjectives was deleted significant- 
ly more, often than any other position as pre- 
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(licicc!. Clusters of pronominal adjectives were 
a relatively straightforward I'xaraple of pri- 
mary iiieinory overload and behaved in a man- 
ner consistent with the sentence processing 
model. Conjonied nonns, however, did not re- 
sult in the anticipated errors but revealed the 
possibility that the "and'* conjnnciion within 
noun phrase may relieve some of the processing 
overload by serving as a strncturing agent. 
Further investigation of this speculation is 
needed. Embedding and right-branching repeti- 
tions supported Cough's model of sentence 
processing. Specifically, the embeddings inter- 
rupted thv. progression of the main phrase 
structure more severely th'^n did right-branch- 
ings re.snUing in greater frequency of repetition 
errors as predicted. 

Moskowitz, George M. Oral VibrotactUe Per- 
ception: A Comparison o£ Three Age Groups. 
U. Maryland. 

Tactile feedback has been recognized as hav- 
ing an important function in the speech moni- 
toring process. Recent investigations have in- 
dicated the usefulness of using vibration as a 
means of tactile stimulation in order to evaluate 
tactile acuity in the oral cavity. The Present 
.study was concerned with determining threshold 
values for vibrotactile stimuli, on the anterior 
tongtic dorsum in thirty normal subjects: ten 
children, twelve young adults, and eight older 
adults. 

The results of the experimentation indicated 
that there were no significant differences in the 
threshold values for vibrotactile perception on 
the tongue among the three age groups studied. 
Threshold values for the young adults in- 
creased significantly as the frequency of the 
vibrotactile stimulus increased by lOO Hz in- 
tervals from 100 to 400 Hz. Similar though 
not significantly different changes in threshold 
with increasing frequency of stimuladon oc- 
curred with the other two groups of subjects. 
A comparison of individual vibrotactile thresh- 
old values in three test sessions revealed a high 
degree of test-retest reliability. 

Ohiin, Douglas Warren. Psychological Space 
Among Six English Stop Consonants as Mea- 
sured in Short-Term Memory. Ohio State U. 

This study was designed as an investigation 
of the relative psychological space among six 
*stop consonants as measured by a short-term 
memory procedure. Five-hnndred* twenty sub- 
jects were required to hear and recall four 



triads of stop consonants imbedded in consonant- 
vowel digrams. The stimuli were presented 
within the framework of the Brown-Peterson 
short-term memory paradigm. Thirteen con- 
ditions, 40 subjects per condition, of various 
combinations of features of stop consonants 
were presented. Four hypotheses were under 
test for the eliect of presenting successive trials, 
the effect of presenting contrasting conditions, 
any interaction between trials and conditions, 
and significant differences on the fourth trial 
between the recall of the "control" and "ex- 
perimental" groups, i.e., conditions. 

The stimuli were grouped according to specific 
features of stop consonants; for example, in 
the tense and lax conditions, 80 subjects were 
presented only tense or lax stop consonants for 
all four trials and 80 additional subjects were 
presented one or the others of these features for 
three trials and shifted to the other on the 
fourth trial. In the bilabial conditions 40 sub- 
jects heard earlier alveolar or velar consonants 
for three trials and shifted to bilabial ones 
on the fourth trial. The alveolar and velar 
conditions were similarly constructed. The re- 
sponses to the tense and lax stimuli and stimuli 
that related to place of articulation were also 
tallied in confusion matrices and studied in 
terms of possible trends. 

In all conditions the numbers of correct re- 
sponses decreased through three successive trials 
with similar material. This effect, statistically 
significant, was interpreted as a build-up or 
proactive inhibition (PI), One-half of the sub- 
jects worked with stimuli that were characterized 
by features that differed from the features of 
the earlier stimuli. This change was accompanied 
by numerically higher scores, not statistically 
significant in magnitude. However, the nu- 
merical differences might be interpreted as 
representing relative psychological space be- 
tween features. In this event, tense and lax 
features would be further apart than the 
features of place of articulation of stop con- 
sonants. Approximately 24 percent of "release" 
was computed between the "experimental" and 
"control" conditions of the former and essential- 
ly no "release" between features representing 
different places of articulation. 

The confusion matrix for the conditions of 
place of articulation were in keeping with an 
interpretadon that error-responses tend to be 
articulated as nearly as possible in the same 
place as the stimuli. The confusion matrix for 
the tense-lax conditions indicated a preference 
bv the subjects—perhaps "importance" of the 
feature — of the tense feature over the lax one. 
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Olroyd, Marie Hierii. Employment o£ the Diag- 
nostic Rhyme Test (DRT) with Normal- 
hearing and Sensori-neural Hearing-impaired 
Listeners. Louisiana State U. 

The Diagnostic Rli>mc Test (DRT), intro- 
duced by Dr. William Voicis in 1965, measures 
speech discrimination abilities. The purpose 
of this study was to investigate the predictive 
value and realibiliiy of the DRT. Word stimuli 
were presented in an ordered arrangement for 
ti'stiiig discrimination of six attributes; voicing, 
nasality, sustention, sibilation, graveness, and 
com])Uctuess. Present versus absent states of each 
attribute were given iti a two-choice rhyme test 
format. 

Twenty norma I -hearing males and twenty 
males wiili hi^b- frequency sensorineural hear- 
ing losses were subjects. Four repetitions of the 
DRT iy2-word corpus were presented at 50 
dB .SL. Resjjonses were computer-scored and 
examined ihrough an analysis of variance de- 
sign. 

The results were as follows. 1) Differences be- 
tween listener groups were highly significant 
for total DRT scores. 2) Reliability was liigh 
for total DRT scores. 3) Group differences were 
large and highly significant for sustention, sibila- 
tion, graveness, and compactness" Differences 
were small, but significant, for voicing. No sig- 
nificant differences were shown for nasality. 4) 
Orthogonal comparisons revealed that profile 
scores for correctness of phoneme identification 
were related to attributes and to listener groups, 
5) The reliability of attribute scores was high. 
(>) Hearing-impaired subjects had significant 
differences between states for voicing, sustention, 
sibilation. and graveness, but not for nasality 
and compactness. Comparisons of present versus 
absent states were not significant for the normal 
listeners. 7) Reliability was moderately high 
for the present state and higher for the absent 
state. 

The DRT showed potential as a clinical 
nndiologic procedure, but recommendation was 
held in abeyance because of the need for ad- 
ditional research. 

Pannbacker, Mary D. Oral Language Skills 
of Adult Cleft Palate Speakers. State U. New 
York at Buffalo. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the differences between oral language skills and 
the relationship between intelligibility in cleft 
palate and normal adult speakers. Twenty adult 
cleft palate subjects were selected and matched 
with twenty normal speaking subjects on ih^ 



basis of age, sex, hearing, socioeconomic level, 
and nonverbal intelligence. 

Connected speech samples for both experi- 
mental and control subjects were analyzed to 
determine spoken language status which included 
sentence length, grammar or syntax, and vocabu- 
lary size. In addition, the .subjects were judged 
for intelligibility on a fifty item-phonetically 
balanced word list by two groups of judges. One 
judge group was considered to be a sophisticated 
group and the other group was considered to 
be an unsophisticated group. The data were 
analyzed by descriptive and inferential statistical 
techniques. 

The following conclusions appear warranted: 
1) .-Xdult deft palate speakers use shorter sen- 
tences (hail normal adult speakers. 2) There 
are no significuut differences between adult 
deft palate and normal speakers in sentence 
struciure and vocabulary skills. 3) Adult cleft 
palate speakers are more consistent in their 
language usage than normal speaking adults. 
4) For adult cleft palate speakers there is a 
direct relationship between intelligibility, and 
other spoken language measures. 5) Unsophisti- 
cated listeners are less variable in their in- 
telligibility judgments than sophisticated listen- 
_m,_C)_Sx)pJ)i5ticated«listcners_judge_clcft_p^latc_ 
speech differently than do unsophisticated lis- 
teners and the difference is in the direction of 
a lower raring by the sophisticated judges. 

Peck, James Edward. Pure Tone r.nd Acoustic 
Impedance Audiometry with Deaf Students. 
. Vanderbilt U. 

The purpose of the study was to evaluate 
the agreement between impedance audiometry 
and air and bone conduction pure tone audi- 
ometry concerning the functional status of the 
tympanic system in children with marked hear- 
ing loss. Impedance audiometry was carried out 
on 100 markedly impaired ears of 50 males 
ranging in age from 10 to 19 years. The im- 
pedance profiles and the literals pure tone 
audiograms (strict air and bone ""relationships) 
were in essential agreement for 22% of the 
ears and in essential disagreement for 75% 
(3% ambiguous). In contrast, the impedance re- 
sults and the audiological interpr<?tation of the 
audiograms (to allow for probable tactile bone 
responses in the low frequencies) essentially 
agreed in 869^ of the cases and essentially dis- 
agreed in \\% (3% ambiguous). Even though 
audiologic interpretation of the audiograms 
seemingly provides a more accurate estimate of 
middle ear functioning, it may lead to over- 
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looking a significant percentage of cases who 
have a high suspicion of conductive components 
to their hearing loss. In this study, 11% of the 
individual car audiograms interpreted as indi* 
culive ot sensorineural hearing impairment had 
corresponding impedance results that were es* 
sentiaiiy positive for conductive component. 

The experimental findings suggest that it 
may be wise to include impedance audiometry 
as part ot the routine procedures carried out 
at iniiiai and subsequent audiological evalu- 
arions of persons with marked hearing im- 
pairment. The most complete assessment of 
middle ear function can be obtained through 
a triad of procedures including conventional 
audiometry* impedance audiometry and otologic 
examination. 

V Plummer, Sally Ann. The Effects of Twenty- 
Two Conditions of Band*Pass Filtering on 
Three Types of Verbal Material. Ohio State 
U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
two principles of Verbo- tonal audiometry with 
notntal hearing adults. Specifically, the purposes 
were to determine optimal bands of intelligi* 

l3iJjiy-for-tcn_\mcls. ten c onsonants paired with 

a single vowel, and twenty consonant vowel- 
consonant (CyC) words, and to determine the 
effects of discontinuous octave-bahd filtering 
on tlie intelligibility of the stimuli. 

Fifty- four listeners responded individually to 
one of the types of stimulus material by re- 
cording phonetically what they had heard in 
twenty-two conditions of octave band*pass filter- 
ing. The stimuli wore presented in seven single 
octave bands (75-9<>00 Hz) and fifteen discon- 
tinuous or non-adjacent bands at a level of 40 
dB above the detection threshold of a given 
/ octave band. 

^ I The obtained responses yielded scores for the 
individual listeners and contributed to error 
matrices. The statistical analysis indicated a 
significant difference among the three types of 
stimulus material and among the conditions 
of filtering. Using the maximum number of 
correct responses to a stimulus in a given filter 
condition, it was possible to determine optimal 
octaves of intelligibility for each stimulus. In 
general, the discontinuous octave bands were 
more intelHgible than the single octave bands. 
Tallies of tlie error responses indicated that the 
most consistent confusions for the stimulus 
were in instances ' in which the stimuli were 
consonants. There appeared to be little similarity 
between the perception of an isolated vowel or 



consonant and the perception of the same stimu- 
lus in a word. 

Punch, Jerry L. Forward Masking under Homo- 
phasic, Antiphasic and other Listening Con- 
ditions. Northwestern U. 

Thresholds for a 500 Hz tone were established 
under conditions including monaural and bi- 
naural thresholds in quiet, thresholds under 
simultaneous masking for the interaural con- 
ditions SmNm, SmNo, SmN^^, SoNo, Sj^N^. 
SoXtt and Sj^No, and thresholds under for- 
ward masking for these same interaural con- 
ditions at each of 13 ^t intervals. 

Results revevaied essendally equivalent mask- 
ing level differences (MLDs) during the first 
10 msec following masker offset during for- 
ward masking and during simultaneous masking. 
The hierarchy of MLD magnitudes remained the 
same under the two forms of masking for ^ts 
through 15 msec Thereafter, the MUD magni- 
tudes for SmN,r and SmNo were insignificant 
with refercnce to the homophasic baseline con- 
dition. The antiphasic conditions (SoN^p and 
S;rNo), however, resulted in a modest release 
from masking that continued through a ^t of 
200 msec. 

Other rcsulis allowea the conclusions tlial" 
the decay of forward masking follows the same 
general pattern binaurally as demonstrated 
monau rally, that within this common pattern 
the hierarchy of MLD magnitudes is the same 
as that occurring under simultaneous masking 
throngli ^is of 15 msec, and that the hierarchy 
is disrupted under forward masking at ^ts 
greater than 15 msec. 

The observation of persistence of masking 
release for antiphasic stimuli throughout the 
entire range studied leaves open the ques- 
tion of whether persistence of release would be 
revealed for ^ts exceeding 200 msec. Observa- 
tion of release from masking over this 200 msec 
period may be interpreted as evidence of sub- 
stantial central nervous system activity in for- 
ward masking. 

Ratliff, Sandra S. Averaged Encephalic Re« 
sponse to Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Audi- 
tory Stimuli. Bowling Green State U* 

It has long been recognized that electro- 
encephalographic (EEC) activity changes when 
a subject is stimulated verbally. However, those 
studies which have attempted to specify aver- 
aged encephalic response (AER) differences be- 
tween aurally presented linguistic and non- 
linguistic stimuli have resulted in conflicting 
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liata. Little aiicmion has l)ecn given to pos- 
sible AER hemispheric asymmetries despite in- 
creasing evidence of differing dominance for 
speech and nonspeech functions. 

In view of these considerations, an experi- 
mental design was developed to investigate the 
differences between the AERs to three lin- 
guistic ami three nonHnguistic stimuli. Mono- 
sMIahic words and shaped white noise en- 
velopes were presented to the right and left 
ears of light-handed subjects. EEC activity 
was recorded from riglit and left hemispheric 
electrode placements while the subjects per- 
formed a simple recognition task. For each 
subject, AERs were obtained from each hem- 
isphere, for each stimulus, and for each ear 
to- which the stimuli were presented. 

The AHRS to linguistic stimuli differed from 
the AERs to nonHnguistic signals. There was 
an early positive component present in the 
AERs to the noise stimuli which was not evi- 
dent in the AERs to the words. Mean latencies 
of the .AER components of common polarity 
wc'ie greater for the nonHnguistic stimuli than 
for the linguistic. The AERs evoked by different 
stimuli within a stimulus class were more 
similar to eacli other than were the AERs 
.evoked bv a specific linguistic signal aujd its 
matched noise stimulus. No hemispheric AER 
differences were found related to the stimulus 
class or to the ear stimulated. 

Reed, James \V. A Grammar of the Holophras- 
tic phrase: Beginnings o£ Speech as Related to 
.Meaning and Emergir^g Form. Southern Illi- 
nois L*. 

The problem of this study concerned the 
aujuistion of language and communication of 
nieaning at the holophrastic level. Because the 
one- word cannot carry the total meaning in a 
proposition, extialinguistic features such as 
gestures and context must also enter into the 
child's communication. Just what elements the 
child uses, how he relates them, as well as 
the order and regularity of this development, 
constituted the greater part of the study. 

The method chosen to investigate this prob- 
lem was a descriptive longitudinal study employ- 
ing video camera and recorder. The data col- 
lected consisted of the two children's free 
I'esponses in interaction situations with their 
parents. The data analysis was based primarily 
nn the idea that the relationships made at the 
semantic level are structured into a patterned 
surface exhibition so that events and processes 
may be communicated. The child's interaction 
in the environment was entered on forms and 



examined so as to determine if some ordering, 
or grammar* existed. 

It uas found that holoplirasis is more than 
acquistion of single words which supply the 
child a dictionary for the following period 
of syntactic strings: it is also a period of or- 
ganization. Both 'children moved through the 
i)eriod with remarkable similarity. First they 
identified the objects physically, then named 
them Unguistically, and finally used them in 
j)roj)ositions, with gesture and context making 
I)Ossible a number of relationships. These rcla- 
licuiships became refined throughout the period 
until at the end of the study both children were 
entering into tlie two -word period of develop- 
ment. 

Reeves, W. H. An Investigation of Conceptual 
Functioning in Learning Disabilities, Schizo- 
phrenic and Normal Children. Northwestern 
U. 

This study was tuidertakcn as an invesriga- 
tion of differential conceptual functioning in 
learning <iisabilities children who evidenced se- 
vere auditory language deficits us compared 
with schizophrenic children. Conceptual behavior 
was defined as the highest level of information 
-processings nd-~as~a"~catcgo r ical — or *^classifica~ 
toiy procedure in the sense of a reorganization 
of informational input. It was suggested that 
the establishment of conceptual distinctions 
through standardized test procedures would have 
implications for differential diagnosis and, there- 
fore, approaches to educational remediation and 
programming. 

Of the standardized assessment techniques 
selected for this study, the Similarities subtest 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, 
the Gorhain Proverbs Test, the Hanfmann- 
Kasanin Concept Formation Test, and the Kahu 
Test of Symbol Arrangement, only the Kalin 
differentiated between the children with audi- 
tory language disorders and the schizophrenic 
children as compared with a group o€ normal 
controls. Multiple discriminant analyses, uni- 
variate analyses, and t- tests revealed the Kahn 
to be of diflerential diagnostic significance at 
the .001 level. 

.Additional study utilizing other conceptual 
tasks as well as projective techniques was sug- 
gested. Further, investigation of the * 'color 
shock" phenomenon demonstrated by the schizo- 
phrenic children was suggested as warranting 
additional investigation from the standpoint of 
its appearance in children who are less affective- 
ly involved. Also, a study of learning disabili- 
ties children who evidence non-verbal, visual 
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pcrLcptual deficits rather than auditory lan- 
guage problems was suggested in terms of the 
implications of conceptual functioning as re- 
lated to differential diagnosis. 

Riess, Richard Lichty. Intra<Aural ReUex Sen- 
sitivity in Nofmal Ears and Ears with Coch- 
lear Pathology Using a Modification of the 
SISi Test, U. Utah. 

This study examined stapedius or middle ear 
muscle reflex activity of subjects exhibiting 
cochlear symptomatology and subjects with 
normal hearing. It was hypothesized that 
pen;ons with cochlear problems would exhibit 
larger and more consistent stapedius reflex ac- 
tivity than normal hearing subjects. 

Twentv adult subjects^ from 18 to 53 years old 
und having no recent history of middle ear in- 
fections, were used. Members of the cochlear hear- 
ing lo^s group (20) had extensive histories of 
noise exposure. Ten subjects in the normal hear- 
ing group were required to have hearing levels 
no worse than 15 dB ANSI at 250, 500, 1000, 
2000. 4000, and 800 Hz. 

The hypothesis was not substantiated and 
there was found an opposite effect at the fre- 
quency of involvement. Normal hearuig sub- 
jects exhibited larger middle ear muscle reflex 
responses than those with cochlear involvement. 
Middle ear muscle reflexes of normal hearing 
subjects were also less susceptible to fatigue. At 
2000 Hz, where both groups were essentially 
normal, the cochlear group exhibited some- 
what larger acoustic reflexes. This finding is 
similar to the facilitory effect seen in pure 
tone audiograms of such persons. 

Practicility of the tests used is dubious as a 
tool for differentiating between normal hearing 
persons and persons with cochlear hearing losses 
stemming from noise exposure. 

.Although the results obtained indicate no 
practical Use of the methods employed, such 
factors as acoustic reflex fatigue rates and ampli- 
tude of acoustic reflex appear to exhibit the 
need for further research. 

Roeser, Ross Joseph. The Effects of Intensity 
and Sensorineural Hearing Loss on Two 
Dichotlc Listening Tests. Florida State U. 

' The purposes were to: determine if there is 
an^Jntensity function for right ear laterality 
when dichotic verbal stimuli arc presented to 
normal hearing subjects, establish whether sub- 
jects with sensorineural hearing loss have ear 
laterality for dichotically presented verbal stim- 
uli, investigate the Reporting tendencies of 



normal liearing subjects to consonant-vowel (CV) 
nonsense syllables with voiced and unvoiced 
consonants presented at different intensities, and 
investigate the reporting tendencies of subjects 
with sensorineural hearing loss to CV nonsense 
syllables with voiced and unvoiced consonants 
presented at different intensities. 

Two dichotic listening tests, one using digits 
and the one CV nonsense syllables, were pre- 
sented to 32 normal hearing adults at 10, 30, 
50 and 70 dB SL (re: SRT) and to 36 adults 
wttfi sensorineural hearing loss at 10 and 30 
dB SL (re: SRT). 

Results from the normal hearing subjects 
showed uu overall significant right car laterality 
for both dichotic listening tests. However, un- 
qualified conclusions regarding the effect of 
intensity could not be made. The normal hear- 
ing subjects reported more CV nonsense syllables 
with unvoiced consonants than with voiced 
consonants at 30, 50, and 70 dB SL, but at 
10 dB SL more CV nonsense syllables with 
\'oiccd than un\'oiced consonants were reported. 

Results from the subjects with sensorineural 
hearing loss failed to show right or left ear 
laterality for cither the digits or CV nonsense 
syllables. The hearing loss subjects' responses 
to the voicing conditions of the CV syllables 
were similar to the normal hearing subjects. 

Scanio, Tom S. Absence of the Copula in the 
Verbalizations of Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren and Grammatical Implications. Bowling 
Green State V. 

This study attempted to provide more con- 
clusive evidence indicating that the copula (the 
singular form of the auxiliary verb **be") was 
nonexistent in the grammars of a group of 
mentally retarded children. 

Thirty retarded children were divided into 
experimental and control groups of 15 sub- 
jects each. The experimental subjects consistent- 
ly failed to include the copula in their descrip- 
tions of pretest pictures while the control sub- 
jects included this form in their descriptive 
utterances. ^ 

An imitation task was designed to further 
test for absense or presence of the copula in 
tlic respective subjects' grammars. Research has 
shown that children repeat only those forms 
in stimulus sentences included in their gram- 
mars. Subjects imitated declarative, negative, and 
question progressive sentences of lengths within 
and beyond their memory spans. 

An analysis of variance showed that the copula 
was absent significantly more often in the ex- 
perimental than in the control subjects' imita- 
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tioiis, with similar consistency or lack of con- 
sistency across sentence types at cacli length in 
the respective subjects' imitations, and signifi- 
cantly more often in subjects* imitations of 
sentences beyond rather thzn within their 
memory spans. 

Additional ANOV's however, indicated that 
significantly fewer percentages of copulas were 
absent in the experimental subjects' imitations 
than in their descriptive utterances. No signifi- 
cant differences were noted between both 
modes of verbalizations by the control subjects. 
In addition, no significant correlations occurred 
between subjects' CA's, MA's, and I.Q.'s and 
tlie percentage of copulas absent in their imi- 
tations. 

Schmidt, Marilynn J. The Effect of Varied 
Silent Intervals on Sequencing of Auditory 
Stimuli in Children with Articulation Dis- 
orders. U. Denver. 

The investigation studied the effect of varied 
silent hitervals between stimulus elements on 
auditory sequencing tasks administered to artic- 
ulatory-defective children, from 5-11 to 7-7 years, 
were matched with thirty normal-speaking chil- 
dren for age. I.Q., and paternal occupation. All 
children were screened for hearing and auditory 
discrimination. Three auditory tests were ad- 
ministered: minimally different initially varied, 
minimally different finally varied, and maximal- 
ly different words. Tapes were prepared utiliz- 
ing- three time intervals between stimulus ele- 
ments: 200 milliseconds, one second, and three 
seconds. A fourth condition utilized instrumen- 
tation wherein subjects determined the interval 
betiveen stimuhts items. Tlie. subjects listened 
to words presented and pointed to pictures. 
Word scores obtained were submitted to a three- 
factor analysis of variance and other statistical 
treatments. The results indicated: 1) Auditory 
tasks did not significantly differentiate between 
experimental and controls on sequencing; when 
discrimination scores and sequencing scores were 
combined, the experimental subjects performed 
significantly lower under two of the time con- 
ditions. 2) Maximally different words were 
easier to reproduce in sequence than minimally 
different words. 3) Atiditory tasks delivered at 
200 milliseconds and three seconds were easier 
to recall in serial order than those delivered 
at one-second or free operant intervals. 4) No 
significant interactions occurred between the 
performance of subject groups, types of auditory 
material, and rate of stimulus delivery. 5) De- 
gree of severity of the, articulatory defect did 



not significantly correlate with auditory se- 
ct ttencing. 

Schwartz, Arthur Henry. The Effect of Varia- 
tions in Context of Stimulus Item Presenta- 
tion on Speech Sound Discrimination Perfor- 
ma nee under Different Listening Conditions. 
Vanderbilt U. 

The purpose of this study was to determine 
the effects of variations in the context of stim- 
ulus item presentation on speech sound dis- 
elimination performance under different listen- 
ing conditions. 

Subjects consisted of a total of 72 nursery, 
kindergarten and hrst grade children. Thirty 
monosyllabic nouns that were visually depictable 
in line drawings were selected as stimulus items. 
These items were presented to each subject in 
three different contexts and under a quiet and 
noise listening condition. 

The results of the present study indicate that 
both the context of stimulus item presentation 
and background listening conditions affected 
performance. There were significantly more 
en*ors in the paired comparison context than 
ill the carrier phrase or sentence context. There 
were more errors in the noise subtest than the 
quiet subtest for each context. However, noise 
seemed to have the most disrupting influence 
on performance when the stimulus items were 
presented in a paired comparison context. Fur- 
thermore, no differences were found between 
the carrier phrase and sentence contexts with 
irspect to number of errors. Analyses of latency 
of error responses revealed longest latencies for 
the paired comparison context and shortest 
latencies for the carrier phrase context. 

In conclusion, it appears that variables in 
the construction of speech sound discrimination 
tests do affect performance in young children. 
It seems that the syntactic components of lan- 
guage' interact with the discrimination process 
iti such a way to facilitate performance. 

Seitz, Michael R. Behavioral Si Electrophysiolog- 
ical Indicators of the Perception of Clicks 
Superimposed on Sentences. U. Washington. 

Two methods of identifying the location of 
clicks superimposed on spoken sentences were 
compared. ^Vhcn subjects first wrote out the 
entire sentence and then marked the locadon 
of the clicks* the perceived clicks tended to mi- 
grate toward the major constituent breaks of 
the sentences. This trend was not observed when 
subjects responded by marking the position of 
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clicks on prepared scripts of the stimtihis sen* 
tences. 

An average electroencephalic response tech^ 
niquc was also used to determine if AER would 
reflect suspected physiological differences be- 
tween the two response methods above. \Vhile 
there was no .signihcae%^- difference in AER 
latencies between the two expeiinieiiial^ 
there were significant differences in AER Jaten- 
cies' between the click positions of the write- 
out group. AER latency for clicks located after 
major constituent breaks was significantly shorter 
than the latencies for either the pre-break or 
iu'break click locations. 

It was concluded that the two different 
methods of identifying click locations on sen- 
tences actually reflected two different types of 
perceptual processing available to man. The 
analy.sis- by-synthesis model of speech perception 
was offered as a model that might best explain 
the data. The findings of this study were also 
interpreted as resolving the conflicting results 
obtained from previous investigations on this 
area. 

Sellers, Daniel Emory. Training Hearing Im- 
paired Children in Auditory Discrimination 
of Pitch: A Comparison of Two Approaches. 
Florida State U. 

An investigation designed to compare auditory 
training procedures using audio-visual feedback 
and uudio-visual-kinesthetic feedback in teach- 
ing hearing impaired children to auditorially 
discriminate pitch differences was completed. An 
adult female speaker was used to record stimu- 
lus for the test and training conditions. The 
phoneme /q/ was recorded at six different pre- 
determined "target pitch levels" based on fun- 
damental frequencies ranging from 200 to .SOO 
Hz: 200. 225. 240, 250. 205, and 300 Hz. Pairs 
of recorded phonemes comprising these pit'ih 
levels were constructed from the master tape 
for test and training procedures. Each set of 
pitch pairs was structttred for paired-compar- 
ijons by subjects in the following way: low to 
high, high to low, low to low (same), and high 
to high (same). 

Twelve hearing impaired children served as 
subjects for the study. Six subjects were assigned 
to Group A and six to Group B, u^aiched ac- 
cording to age. Group A received training utiliz- 
ing audio-visual-kinesthetic feedback in the first 
half of the training program while Group B 
received audio- visual feedback. At the mid- 
point in the training program, testing was re- 
peated and the groups reversed respective to 
tlie training method. 



The ^:2id-poini test results and the final test- 
ing indicated significant increases in the sub- 
ject's abilities to discriminate pitch differences. 
Rate of learning curves and analysis of variance 
indicated that the group receiving audio- visual - 
kinesthetic feedback second in the two method 
paradigm showed most significam gains. 

Shields, Dianne. A Study of Cerebral Evoked 
Rehouses to Visual Stimuli in Normal Chil- 
dren and Children with Visual Learning Dis- 
abilities. Northwestern U. 

The evoked electrocercbral response was in- 
vestigated as a means of providing insight into 
neurological functioning of children with learn- 
ing disabilities. Evoked responses were recorded 
as a measure of cerebral activity occurring in 
response to sensory stimulation. Responses were 
analyzed in order to determine whether they 
reflected differences in the brain activity of 
children with learning disabilities. Differences 
in responses were also studied in relation to 
d i fferen t types of in f oiin a tion and di fferen t 
fimctions of the cerebral hemispheres. 

Responses to five types of stimuli were re* 
corded from four scalp locations in each of 
twenty children. They were then qualified by 
measurement of the amplitudes and latencies 
of their common component waves. Differences 
in amplitudes and latencies of each component 
associated with differences in visual processing 
ability, type of information, and cerebral hemi- 
sphere were studied statistically by a Uiree-way 
analsis of variance design. 

Am pi it tides of several components were found 
to be significantly larger and latencies were found 
to be significantly longer in the children with 
visual learning disabilities than in the normal 
children. Significant effects of stimulus type 
and stimulus type-by-visual processing ability 
interactions were found but did not follow a 
consistent pattern across components. No effects 
of cerebral hemisphere were found. 

Restdts were discussed in relation to factors 
such as attention, neurological maturation, and 
speed of information processing. It was con- 
eluded that evoked electrocercbral responses do 
indicate differences in the neurological func- 
tioning of children with learning disabilities. 

Shrewsbury, Margaret Early; The Effect o£ 
Four Variables on Judgments of Severity of 
Articulatory Defectiveness. Ohio State U. 

The purpose of tfie study was to/ investigate 
the influence of four variables as they occur 
singly and in combination on judgments of 
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severity of articulatory defectiveness. Twcniy-tour 
trained and twenty-four untrdined listeners rated 
fifty-four samples of connected speech through 
the method of magnitude estimation. The sam* 
pJes represented all combinations of three levels 
of number of errors, three levels of probability 
of occurrence of target sound, two levels of 
expected age of acquisition of target sound» 
and three levels of perceived distance between 
target and error sounds. Each listener rated 
each sample twice. Ratings assigned by each 
listener were normalized, pooled, and submitted 
to statistical analysis. 

Results of an analysis of variance indicated 
that all four variables were statistically signifi- 
cant when considered singly, that trained and 
untrainefl listeners assigned significantly dif- 
ferent ratings, and that significant interaction 
occurred among the four variables. Number of 
errors seemed to influence judgments most 
strongly. Within sentences containing the same 
number of errors, perceived distance appeared 
to have the strongest effect. Low probability of 
otcurrencLs late expected age of acquisition, 
and close perceived distance was the most favor- 
able combination at each level of number of 
errors. 

Smith, Linda Lou. Comprehension Performance 
in Oral Deaf and Normal Hearing Children 
at Three Stages of Language Development. 
U. Wisconsin. 

The study investigated comprehension per- 
formance on four verbal string types of oral 
deaf and normal hearing children at three 
stages of language development. Determination 
.of stage was accomplished through a morphemic 
analysis of a 50- utterance video-taped language 
sample. Stages were defined as: Stage I: 1.00 1. 25; 
.Stage II: 1.50 to 2.00: Stage III: 2.00-2.50, mean 
length of utterance in morphemes. 

Experimental materials consisted of response 
material, i.e., four-foiled picture sets, and stim- 
ulus material, i.e., subject-verb, verb-object, 
subject- verb-object, and fully grammatical strings. 
The mother, presented the stimuli to the child 
who responded by pointing to one of four pic- 
tures. 

A three way, mixed desigUi anal)*sis of variance 
demonstrated no significant differences for oral 
deaf vs. normal hearing, language development 
Mage, or string type. The, string type by stage 
of language development \s'as the only signifi- 
cant interaction; indicating that oral deaf and 
normal hearing children, at each stage of lan- 
linage development^ performed differentially on 
the string types. Stage I children comprehended 



more subject- verb and verb-object than subject- 
verb* object and fully grammatical string types. 
Stage II children comprehended approximately 
half of the stimulus strings correctly on each 
siring type. State III children comprehended 
more subject-verb-object and fully grammatical 
than subject- verb and verb- object strings. Dif- 
ferential performance indicated that Stage I 
treated stimuli as word strings while Stage III 
children used actor-action-object strategy while 
comprehending the stimuli. Language program- 
ming for oral deaf children was discussed. 

Speirs, James A. The Effects of Separating Pro- 
duction from Perceptual Judgment of Articu- 
lation in Children with Articulatory Defects* 
U. South';>Tn California. 

The pun)ose of the study was to investigate 
the hypothesis that factors present during the 
production of misarticulated .words interfere 
with a defective speaker's self monitoring abil- 
ities. 

Subjects were 40 children, ages 8-4 to 12-4, 
identified as having defective articulation of 
the /r/ phoneme exclusively. Self monitoring 
percent error scores of the children were mea- 
stned under conditions of short term delay 
(2^ 5. 10, and 20 seconds) between production 
of stimulus words and self monitoring activity 
and also under conditions of long term delay 
(I minute, 10 minutes, 1 hour, and 24 hours). 
A ^ factor repeated measures design was used 
to explore the effects of duration of tirne delay, 
age of the Subject, and degree of /r/ defective- 
ness on self monitoring ability. 

The findings were: Voung subjects' perform- 
ance decreased as short term time delay in- 
creased, while older subjects* performance in- 
cieased as short term time delay increased. 
Time delay procedures were beneficial for 
"older" subjects and detrimental for **young" 
subjects. Short term delay effects exist for only 
those subjects with severe articulation defects. 
Self monitoring performance approaches 100 
percent accuracy when the work being produced 
and monitored does not contain the misarticu^ 
lated sound. 

Stick* Sheldon L. Evaluation of a Battery of 
Tests for Assessing Children with Language 
Disorders* U. Michigan. 

The purpose of this study was: to develop 
a comprehensive test battery of measures de- 
signed to differentiate the nature and degree 
of defects in language and nonlanguage test 
performances in children referred for evaluation 
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of suspected lariguuge atul/or learning disorders; 
to identify defects in meciianlsms involved in 
afteretit, effercat aiid/or mediation processes; 
and to identify those measures that are most 
sensitive to such defects and organize them as 
u sereening test battery. 

Two groups of public school children in nor- 
mal classes were tested (40 in cacli group). One 
group consisted of children referred because 
of language and/or learning disorders* while 
the second group was considered normal by 
the teachers. They were matched for age and 
sex. Twenty in each group were between 65 
and 72 months, and twenty between 95 and 
1 02 months. 

The salient findings included: 1) All but 
three of the groups were correctly identified 
by the test battery as normal or having lan- 
guage disorders. 2)' Fourteen measures were 
f)rganized as a screening battery because they 
discriminated better between the two groups. 
3) Tests involving Iangua.s;e (i.e., auditory- 
verbal channel of communication) showed the 
most frequent differences between the two 
groups. In addition, certain apparently non- 
language items were highly diiscriminating. 4)^ 
The test . battery identified the specific nature 
and degree of language and nordanguage defects 
in the* referred group. 5) The results of this 
study warrant further and more intensive ap- 
plications of this approach in efforts to refine 
diagnostic procedures. 

Thompson, David J. Influence of Selective At- 
tention on the Averaged Electroencephalic 
Response. U. Wisconsin. 

A selective attention paradigm was used to 
investigate the relation(ship) of inferred at- 
tentional stale to amplitude changes in the 
averaged electroencephalic response (AER). The 
hypothesis was concerned with AER amplitude 
differences between attending and nonattending 
subject states, and with interhemispheric ampli- 
tude differences within the attending state. 

Stimuli were simultaneous, phase-locked 100 
msec or 150 msec 1000 Hz tones. The durations 
occurred randomly and independently on two 
channels of a tape with a repetition rate of 
one tone per 800 msccs. One channel was 
routed to each ear of a subject. Subjects ex- 
perienced six conditions and performed three 
tasks: reading: sitting quietly, eyes open; and 
marking the monaural occurrences of the 150 
msec tone, ignoring tones presented to the op- 
posite ear. 

Impressions gained from analysis of the data 
allowed three tentative conclusions: 1) There 



was an attentional effect upon the late AER — a 
trentl toward diminution of one late component. 

2) There was no attentional effect upon the 
early AER. 3) There was no systematic in- 
terhemispheric amplitude asymmetry associated 
witli early or late AER's within attention con- 
ditions. The cause of the late AER amplitude 
diminutions, when subjects were attending, was 
speculatetl to be a reduction in the contribu- 
tion of the activity of the nonspecific cortices 
to the amplitude of the late AER. 

Further analysis of the collected data showed 
that the direction of the late AER amplitude 
changes under attention, increase or decrease,. """^ 
was related to the sex of the subject. 

Townsend, John E. The Effect of Time-Out 
From Speaking and Parental Social Rein- 
forcement Upon a Preadolescen t's Dysfluent 
Speech. U. Southern California. 

The purpose of this study w'as to investigate * 
the effect of time-out (TO) from speaking and 
parental reinforcement upon the frequency of 
Istuttering by percentage (FSP) and the verbal 
■output (VO) of the preadolescent child. The 
following questions were considered: 1) Will 
the frequency of stuttering by percentage de- 
crease following stuttering-contingent TO from 
speaking and parental social reinforcement. 2) 
Will the verbal output increase following 
stuttering-contingent TO from speaking and 
parental social reinforcement? The principal 
hypotheses generated from these questions were: 
stuttering-contingent TO from speaking and 
parental social reinforcement will reduce the 
frequency of stuttering by percentage, and 
stuttering-contingent TO from speaking and ^5 
parental social reinforcement will increase verbal 
output. 

The results of this invertigation support the 
following conclusions: 1) Stuttering-contingent 
time-out from speaking and parental social 
reinforcement resulted in a decrease in stutter- 
ing behavior. 2) Stuttering-contingent time-out 
from speaking and parental social reinforcement 
(lid not result in a decrease in verbal output. 

3) The stutterer can impose this procedure 
upon himself and maintain control over his 
stuttering behavior in the home environment 
and over the telephone. 

Warren, Virginia G. A Comparative Study of 
the Auditory Responses o£ Normal and At- 
Risk Infants from Twelve to Twenty -four 
Months of Age Using COR Audiometry. U«. 
Southern California. 
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This, study was designed to answer the foi- 
lowing questions concerning COR audiometry: 
1) Will the duration of latency of response 
of the at-risk infants differ from the develop- 
mentally normal infants to such an extent as 
to permit diagnostic differentiation to be 
made between the two groups? 2) Will the 
length of the minimum intertrial interval of 
the at-risk infants differ from that of the 
normal infants to such an extent as to allow 
diagnostic differentiation to be made between 
Uie two groups? 

Other questions asked concern: the number 
of necessary acquisition trials, the efficacy of the 
COR technique, the effectiveness of toy dogs 
;ts the visual stimuli, and the hearing status 
of the infants in the study. 

The lesults of this study support the following 
conclusions. 1) Latency of response in the ac- 
quisition and test trials at 500 Hz was signifi- 
cantly shorter for the at-risk infants, but this 
difference was not of sulHcient degree to permit 
<Iiagnostic differentiation. 2) The minimum 
intertrial interval cannot be used to make 
diagnostic differentiation between the two 
groups. 3) The number of acquisition trials 
has limited diagnostic significance. 4) COR 
audiometry ciui be used successfully to assess 
the hearing status of infants who present a 
\ariety of etiologies, regardless of the degree 
of licartng impairment. 5) Toy dogs are effec- 
tive visual stimuli. 6) Two infants in the de- 
velopmen tally normal group and 15 infants in 
the at-risk group demonstrated hearing im- 
pairment. 

Willbrand, Mary Louise. Acquisition of Op* 
tional Transformations in Sentences Con* 
joined with "and." U. Missouri. 

The purpose of tliis investigation was to 
determine the abilities of children to make 
optional transformations in sentences conjoined 
with "and." Generative grammar rules were 
used to paraphrase conjoined sentences that 
involved nonreduced structure and at least 
three samples of each of sixteen redundancy 
deletions of pronoun subsdtutions. The thirty- 
five subjects, between five and eight years of 
age, spoke Standard American English, had 
normal speech and hearing, and came from 
families of middle socioeconomic level. 

The data indicated that children ranging 
in age from five to eight years repeat or modify 
the structure of a dictated sentence on the 
basis of their grammatical competence, as 
competence is demonstrated by performance. 
Their success in repeating dictated sentences 



with **and" as a con joiner depends on the spe- 
cific transformations used in deriving the sur- 
face structure. 

.Ahliough acquisition of the grammatical 
structures used in the study is not complete by 
the time children reach eight years of age, 
tlieir ability to make deletions and substitutions 
progresses, in a general way, from five to seven 
years and reaches a plateau between seven 
and eight; years. In general, children's acquisi- 
tion of optional transformations in sentences 
conjoined with "nnd" proceeds in a sequence 
fpini deletions involving only the verb phrase 
to deletions involving a combination of con- 
stituents from noun and verb phrases to de- 
letions or pronoun substitutions involving only 
tlie noun phrase. 

Williams, Dorythea C. Autonomic Correlates of 
Stuttering, Fluency and Threat-of-Shock. U. 
Southern California. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
physiological response magnitudes associated 
with stuttering. It was hypothesized that auto- 
nomic response magnitudes associated with stut- 
tering would differ from those associated with 
Iluency or threat-of-shock, that response magni- 
tudes associated with stuttering would have high- 
er correlations with magnitudes associated with 
tlircat-of-shock than with those associated with 
fluency, and that there would be a high cor* 
rehition among autonomic response magnitudes 
associated with the condition of stuttering. 

The autonomic responses of ten adult male 
stutterers were obseived during the conditions 
of stuttering, fluency, and threat-of-shock. Sys* 
tolic blood pressure, pulse rate and skin con- 
ductance magnitudes were noted for each sub* 
jcct under each conditions during two separate 
sessions, separated by at least a one week in- 
terval. Responses were elicited by visual stimuli 
and were simultaneously recorded. 

The data were subjected to two stadstical. 
analyses: analysis of variance and computation 
of the coefficients of correlation. 

Yoss, Kathe Allan. Developmental Apraxia ot 
Speech in Children with Defective Articula- 
tion. Florida State U. 

A systematic study was undertaken to delineate 
those characteristic behaviors which might 
clearly distinguish children with a develop- 
mental apraxia of speech from the conglomerate 
of "functional" articulation disorders. 

A group of 30 children, matched by age and 
sex to a normal control group, were selected for 
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study. The patient group possessed moderate 
10 ievere articulation problems with no ap- 
parent organic pathology. 

The following tasks were administered and 
evaluated: a test of auditory discrimination and 
perception of phonemic sequences, volitional 
oral movements, sequences of volitional oral 
movements, repeated speech tasks, and a mea- 
sure of oral diadochokincsis. A sporaaneous 
contextual speech sample was aho obtained 
from each subject. All subjects in the patient 
group were given a pediatric neurologic ex- 
amination and a subsequent neurologic rating 
based upon the findings. 

Data were stored, transcribed, and analyzed 
as to various error categories and by a method 
of (iisiinctive feature categorization. The latter 
method allowed for consideration of a cross* 
weighting system which considered the com- 
pounding of errors. 

Study of the groups rcvjalcd a cluster of 
patient subjects who resembled cases of de- 
velopmental apraxia of speech described in the 
literature. Behavioral differences which were 
found by the statistical analyses and supple- 
mentary clinical observations warrant the con- 
clusion that a developmental apraxia of speech, 
identifiable by a characteristic set of speech 
and non-speech behaviors, does not exist with- 
in this sample of children with defective articu- 
lation. 



Theatre 

Asermely, Albert. Daly's Initial Decade in the 
American Theatre, 1860a869. City U. New 
York. 

An organon of Augustin Dalys theatrical 
ideas can be constructed from his dramatic 
criticism as follows. 

All art is lofty which most nearly resembles 
what is natural. It is more artistic to make 
counterfeits of nature appear like reality than 
to present the reality itself. The true art of 
acting is to make what is not actual seem so. 

Theatrical performances aim, and ought to 
aim, at the amusement of the public, not to 
certain arbitrary theories. At the same time, 
they should present a moral view of life. 

It is not impossible that the sensational 
melodrama may sublime itself to be tragedy. 

Whatever is worth showing the public, is 
worth care and labor in composition. The first 
duty of a manager is that he believe nothing 
is too good for the public, i.e., the theatre 
must not only be safe, clean and pleasant, but 



tho entertainment itself must always be the 
best the manager is capable of producing. 

Probability should govern the comings and 
goings of the characters on the stage. Each 
character should be allowed a life of its own 
and not used as a mere foil for a central or 
star Tole. 

It is not only necessary that actors should 
be perfect in the words of their part, but they 
should also huve some notion of the characters 
they are playing. An actor destroys his talent 
if he puts it at the service of trite plays and 
.slioddy management. 

Bank, Rosemarie Katherine. Rhetorical, Dra* 
matic, Theatrical, and Social Contexts o£ Se* 
lected American Frontier Plays, 1871 to 1906. 
U. Iowa. 

Twelve .American frontier plays, 1871 to 1906, 
form the sample examined. They are subjected 
to four kinds of analyses, each dealing with a 
common conception about frontier plays. 

Ciiapter I affirms the premise that frontier 
plays are didactic and examines how playwrights 
attempt to shape or change audience opinions 
through demonstrations of moral character and 
appeals to the family, emotions, and popular 
sentiments. The plays are didactically effective 
because they reduce moral conflicts to their 
simplest terms and state them clearly ami 
forcefully. 

Chapter II denies the validity of the premise 
that frontier plays are badly written by ex* 
amining tlie aims and the three organizational 
patterns of the plays: type -character focus, issue 
focus, and spectacle focus. The characters, 
action, and language of each pattern reveal that 
the plays have purposeful design to achieve 
moral ends. 

Chapter III denies the premise that the plays 
were neither popular nor critically well^re* 
ccived by examining the history and critical 
receptions of the frontier play from 1 83 1 to 
1006. Several external factors show that the 
plays are consistently popular. 

Chapter IV affirms the value of frohtier plays 
as sources of social information by examining 
racial and ethnic stereotyping. East vs. West, 
issues of the day, and culture and social theory. 
Social concepts are consciously simplified; the 
main social perspective is mdividualistic de- 
mocracy. 

Frontier plays are sufficiently similar to merit 
being grouped as a dramatic type and sufficient- 
ly different to permit tfie charting, over the 
years, of changes as revealed through conven- 
tions. 
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Bcnedetti, Robert L, Encounter Theatre. 
Northwestern U, (1971). 

The work of groups snch as The Living 
Theatre and Jerzy Crotowski's Polish Laboratory 
'i'licatre represents a new movement in con- 
temporary theatre. Such groups deHfie theatre 
as a direct, visceral, and intimate encounter 
between actor and spectator, and eacli )ias 
focused its entire technique on this crucial re- 
lationship. 

The resultant "Encounter Theatre" attempts 
to liberate the spectator from demeaning habit 
and role-playing. 

its form invites the audience's partnership 
in the creative act through a variety ot devices 
and in a variety of ways, and its material 
is priniary visceral experience. It rejects repre- 
sentation (fiiime.sis) in favor of the generation 
of primary social events; Encounter Theatre, 
in short, generates social events for estlietic 
purpose. It is an interplay of social and esthetic 
re.sponses ns modes of tlieatrieal experience. 

This dissertation is a detailed analysis of 
Encounter Theatre based on the allied concepts 
of empathy and estlietic distance. It develops 
a critical apparatus for describing the manipu- 
lation oi tile social aspects of the theatrical 
experience for esthetic purposes. 

Lsinj^ this analyiical apparatus, the develop- 
ment of Encounter Theatre is tracecl from its 
roots in the opposition of Stanislavski and 
Mcyerhold. through Hrecljt ami others, to . its 
full fh)weriiig in tlie work of Aitaud. After 
treat iui; Ueckett ami other contemi)orary autliors 
whose work shcms this influence, ilie study 
focuses on The Living Tlieaire and Grotowski, 
comparinif iJieir radically dillercnt approaclics 

enco\mtcr. The study concUuIes that the fu- 
ture of the encouiuer movement lies in a 
niodenition of the poles represented by tliese 
two tlieatres. 

Botros, Fathi Zaki. Common Sources of Con- 
fu.sion in Critical Comnumication as Excm. 
plified in the Criticism of Beckett's Endgame. 
U. Southern California. 

The puri^ose of this study was to investigate 
the recurrent sources of con fusion in modern 
eritit'sm. In view of its wide range, the criticism 
of Beckett's Endgame was clioscti as a model. 

In order for the critic to effectively exchange 
his aesthetic experience with the reader, he 
should cautiously selet the terms which will 
direct the reader's awareness to specific qualities 
«n tlie work discussed. Prominent among these 
•Me the classification terms which figure always 



concomitaiuly with evaluative terms becnusc a 
critic cannot determine the :;pecific criteria for 
evaluating or analyzing an art object without 
first determining the chjss to which it pertains. 
Since classification terms embody certain implicit 
dehcrii)tive liints, tlieir value in directing the 
reader's mind to certain important features 
iu a play is obvious. Thus, the choice of a 
faulty classification term will inevitably mislead 
the reader into concentrating on imimportant 
qualities or distract him from contemplating 
the essential ones. If a critic employs classifica- 
tion terms clearly, providing his reader with 
their delinitions or giving in the context of 
ids discussion enough indicators to explore their 
coinjilex meanings, these terms will function as 
guides in appreciating specific, important quali- 
ties in the work discussed. 

'I'liis study revealed tluit modern critics still 
use voeabulaiy according to a traditional cour 
cei)t of language which postulates that each 
term is uiulei^Jtood, and . even defined, in rela- 
tion to an entity or essence existing in actuality. 
'I'he major source of confusion resulted from 
the assumption which ignores the polytypic 
nature of. most of these style- terms. Some class- 
ically defined terms proved inapplicable to 
modern drama unless redefined. Whenever used 
according to their traditional delinitions, they 
(lid not serve tlie purposes of the modern critic, 
and hem.e confused tJie reader. New classilica- 
lion terms were coined; as they were also used 
in the cla.ssical sense, the critics merely pro- 
vided us with new definitions which did not 
l;ne heller than the traditional ones. 

■Bnrch, Roger Bruce. The Design of Electrical 
Lighting Control Systems in the United 
States. U. Illinois. 

Stage lighting has become one of the most 
imi)ortani elements of theatrical production, in 
(lie twentieth ccnt(try. .Methods of controlling 
stage lighting have, therefore, become important 
to the realizauon of esthetic ideals. The design 
of electrical lighting control systems _in the 
I'nitet! States has lieen determined primarily 
by the theories of Adolphc Appia as practiced 
by the designers of the New .Stagecraft. In order 
to achieve the goals of stage lighting which 
they.estalilished for themselves, these designers 
recognized that they had to iirovide for the five 
finictions of stage lighting by manipulating the 
live controllable properties of light. They sought 
to control light in a number of way.s. but the 
most prevalent method has been through the 
control o*" the intensity of the lamps in the 
lighting instruments. 
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riiis study cxaiuincd the dovclopiiictu of the 
principles of lighting control system design 
in the United States* from tiie introduction of 
eltjtiriciiy to late I97I. Nine distinct chisses 
of lighting control systems were ditferenliutud. 
V'tmv of these classes are manually controlled 
.systems. They arc: systems with dccentrahzed 
controls; elemental systems; composite, single 
cascade systems; and multiple cascading systems. 
These classes share the characteristic of being 
manually controlled. That is, the operator 
pljysically moves— cither directly or through a 
mechanical linkage — a portion of the lighting 
circuit which comnnitates the full electrical 
load of the stage ligliting instruniL>nts on that 
circuit, [n remotely controlled systems, the 
operator moves controls which carry only low 
voltage or low current signals which are elec- 
irically isolated from the stage lighting circuits. 
These are five in number: early remote control 
systems: light organ systems: multi-scene preset 
systems: master-submasicv sysf.'ins; and "infinite" 
preset systems. 

Each class of system is eoijsidered horn the 
standpoint of a problem and a solution, that 
is the difliculties in stage lighting design which 
prompted changes in control system design pro- 
cedines. and how .systems design attempted to 
srdve tho.se problems. 

Burr, David Holcomb. Richard Mansfield: A 
Re-evaluation of His Artistic - Career. U. 
Michigan. 

Richard Mansfield was one of the great 
starring actor-managers at the turn of the 
century in the American theatre. His artistic 
career, although highly praised during his time, 
has been largely neglected by modern theatre 
historians and scholars. This study was an 
attempt to re-evahiate Mansfield's artistic career 
and to demonstrate that his efforts deserve much 
. wider aiul higher recognition than they had 
received. 

The work iirst placed Mansfield within the 
context of the American theatre of his time, 
especially concentrating on t!ie controversy sur- 
, rounding his artistic achievement. Mansfield 
was then considered as a modern character 
actor in reference lo the classical styles of his 
great nineteenth cemiiry predecessors. In his 
outstanding technical attributes of vocal de- 
livery, bodily movement aiuI magnetism, the 
actor was shown to have been very much an 
exponent of that classical tradition. An ex- 
amination, of thirteen of Manfield's most im- 



portant characteriitatiotis, however, indicated 
that in his interpretations of the characters 
and his ability to play characters from the 
modern drama, he was distinctly a modern 
actor untranmieled by classical convention. 
Mansfield's contribution as a nuuiager was con- 
sidered with special atieiuion being drawn to 
his selection of scripts aiul to his care in the 
technical mourning aiul the staging of each of 
his prochictions, 

The study was based largely on two biogra- 
phics of Mansfield and the numerous news- 
|)aper reviews and articles that were written 
aboiu his perfornuuices and productions during 
and .slunlly after his career. Considerable at- 
tention was given also to uuigazine articles by 
and about him. 

Calhoun, John T. The American Comedy: So- 
cial Perspective Since World War Two. U. 
Colorado. 

.\s the seveiuies began, America tried to rein- 
carnate a golden age usually called on the 
record jackets, "The Fabulous Fifties." In 
part this was a reaction against the sixties; in 
part it was the product of a go vera me lU whose 
rhetoric and policies created individual economic 
insecurity and thereby cpiieted the voices of 
social i)rotest and cultural reform or revoliuion. 

Inspired by this perception of the preseiu, 
this study examines events since World War II, 
and subjects those events to some of the com- 
mentary they elicited at the time, primarily from 
selected playwrights of comedy, and secondarily 
from other groups of thinkers and writers. Not 
snrprisin^ily, a pattern emerges which makes- it 
reasonable to believe that the trauma of the 
sixties was exi)licable, predicted, and inevitable. 

For example, "the hippies, the drop-outs . . . 
ilie counferculturists and the driig users were 
none other than [Tennessee Williams'] 'fugitive 
kind.' in huge ntimbers, emerging from their 
disguises as middle class children." And David 
Riesman's description in The Lonely Croxud 
(lO'iO) of a struggle **among the other-directeds 
(hetnsclves — between those who will cling to 
adjustment and those who will strive for auton- 
omy" in no i?mall measure anticipates the course 
of the political activists* liberation movement 
in the sixties. 

That so "novelistic* a study can conform so 
strikingly- to historic events siiggests that much 
of our life since World War II is fiction, a not- 
so-divine comedy, and it is in that perspective 
that the dissertation asks the reader to under- 
stand the present. 
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Cassady, Marshall G. The History of Profes- 
sional Theatre in Salem, Ohio, 1847-1894. 
Kent State U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the extent and significance of professional the- 
atre in Salem. Ohio, from its bcginnnig in 1847 
through the 1893-94 season. Tlie most vahiable 
sources were five area newspapers. 

During the earlier years theatrical entertain- 
ments were discouraged. The village was 
founded by the Society of Friends, which dis- 
couraged interest in any theatrical forms except 
tho5e which were considered moral or en- 
lightening. 'I'he newspapers of Salem often 
mentioned the moral aspects of tlicatrical events. 
Newspaper reviews, in order of frequency, com- 
mented on the actors, the plays, the audience, 
and I lie scenery. 

Tlieaiiical activities were first held in Town 
Mail, consimcted by the Friends in 1847. The 
mo.si freqiiejit tlicatrical fare at Town Hall was 
panoramas, with elocutionary programs second 
in frequency of presentation. Then in 1803 Con- 
cert Hall was erected. Located on the tliird 
tloor of a commercial building, it had poor sight 
lines and acoustics and was not easily accessible. 
Mowever. it housed more theatrical evL*nts an- 
nnaJly than had Town Hall. As Salem grew in 
population, the Friends' itifluence began to 
wane. All forms of professional theatre were 
not tolerated: legitimate plays outnumbered 
other forms after the eighties. 

Professional theatre reached its peak in 
Salem during the early 1890*s when two theatres 
xvere operating in the city. The Grand Opera 
House, sealing 858 spectators, was opened in 
ISDO muler the management of two local husi- 
nersmen. F. V. Allen and Slifrinan .\tchison. 
Concert Hall, under two managers, continued to 
book attractions, but failed after two seasons 
because of poor management and the booking 
(if third- or fourth-rate companies. 

CoIHns, Thomas P. The Dramatic Art of Pros- 
per Jolyot de Crebillon: A Structural Analy- 
sis of His Tragedies. Indiana U. 

[n his time, Crebillon was considered France's 
third great tragic i)oet. The structural analysis 
I)rovitleti here reveals both the strengths and 
weaknesses of his dramatic art and isolates those 
eUments whicli may be considered tragic, tragi- 
comic, or melodramatic. 

Crebillon went through three periods of t!e- 
velopmeni as a dramatist: first, his great tragic 
period, in which he wrote the purely poetic 
tragedies, hiomenee, Atrcc et Thyeste/^^Uectre, 



and Jihadamiste et Zenobie; second, hi.s period 
of experimentation with the forms of melodrama 
and tragi- comedy in Xerxes, Semiramis, and 
Pyrrhus; and third, his period of historical 
tragedy, represented by CatiHna and Le Trium- 
viral, in which he dramatized with little success 
nnpoeiic and mulramatic historical subject mat- 
ter. The key transitional play is Rfuulamiste et 
Zenobie, in which Crebillon begins to write 
plots witli double issues, in keeping with the 
neo-classic notion of poetic justice. 

In order io achieve the emotional effect de- 
sired or . to elucidate his didactic purpose, he 
often altered or expanded his source materials. 
In each play, accordingly, a unique plot struc- 
ture was developed. In several of the plays, 
the complexities of the plots are by-products 
of the playwright's means rather than ends in 
themselves. 

Perhaps it was in his dramatic technique 
that Crebillon was iiiost imique and influential. 
His iotig expository scenes, with their extended 
recits and their Senecan monologue-prologues, 
typify the essentially nndramatic approach of 
the neo-classic dramatists to their subjects. His 
use of the confidant is at times perfunctory and 
at times vitally dramatic. His frequent use of 
the devices of concealed identity, la voix du sang, 
emotional recognition scenes, ami occasionally 
simplified characterization give many of his 
works their melodramatic overtones and in- 
fMteiici'd many later dramatists. 

Davidson, Ivan H. Long Day*s Journey Into 
i\ighi by Eugene O'Neill: A Structural Analy- 
sis. L*. Iowa. 

* *l*he study |)ro poses to discover how the play 
means by i)o.siting and testing a methodology 
for a strnctinal analysis. The play is described 
as a complex exploration of the Tyrone familial 
relationships, tlieir cau.ses and effects, and the 
reactions to those relationships as the family 
confronts the .si)ecific problem of Mary's return 
to drug addiction. 

The proposed structural orgattization for the 
play is that of a pattern of I}asic I}ehavioral 
responses to argnnientation. The p:ittern con- 
siMs of hve attitudinal responses or phases 
(suspicion, accusation, denial, admission, and 
resignation) which recur in a cyclical fashimi 
thnuighout the play at three separate levels 
(scene, episode, and act). 

.Scene level is composed of small, self-contained 
dramatic "beats" which progress via the five- 
phase pattern or one of its v«-i nations. The 
pattern reveals the way in which tho play pre- 
sent; its basic information of character, dialogue* 
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and aclion, as well as the way in which the 
play manipulates audience expectations. 

Kpisodc level is composed of the major sub- 
jects over which the family argues. Each sub- 
ject area is examined as a single, continuous 
avginnent. Through their intertonnectedness, Mie 
arguments reveal the causes and effects of Mary's 
addiction. 

Act level is composed of the progression of 
Mary's return to drug addiction when ex- 
amined by act division. The dominant attitude 
of each chronological act division is assessed by 
one of the five phases in progressive order. 

Further benefits of the pattern include the 
oidcring of a thorough image study and the 
positing of alternatives to previous negative 
criticism. 
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Eckey, Lorelei F. The Scenic Environment at 
the Hotel de Bourgogne Determined from 
Analyses of Twelve Plays Performed at the 
Hotel between 1628 and 1634. U. Iowa. 

Playsctipts have been largely ignored as a 
source of information about the stage environ- 
ment of French pre-classical theatre. This study 
analyzes twelve plays performed on the Hotel 
de Bourgogne stage: 1) There were two kinds 
of entrances: back where the actor is seen before 
he enters and side. 2) There were acting levels, 
some a few steps high and some higher. Many 
of these levels were evidently parts of the 
scenery, and no evidence suggests that the 
stage itself had a permanent balcony or gallery 
(though that possibility is not ruled out). 3) 
There were separable, interchangeable pieces 
of scenery such as rocks or altars which might 
be put together to form various settings. There 
is little or no evidence of "compartments" or 
complete complex units. 4) There was some 
movement of parts of scenic units or the use 
of curtains or tapestry for minor clianges. 5) 
Items on the set could, within the . same play 
and withoiu apparent physical transformation, 
stand for different , fictions; an island in one 
scene could be a hill in another; a wall of 
bones in one scene would be Charon's bark in 
another. 

Emnies, David Michael. South Coast Repertory, 
1963.1972: A Case Study. U. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The purpose of this study was to trace the 
aesthetic evolution of South Coast Repertory 
and to determine to what degree the aesthetic 
tenets of the professional resident theatre move- 
ment proved viable in the producing realities 



of Orange County, California. Since 1903, under 
the same artistic leadership, South Cosst Reper- 
tory has sought to create a regional cheatre of 
national importance; it has growi from a 
homeless tourhig group into an organized the- 
atre presently housed in a 190-seat open -stage 
theatre. Its considerable artistic and organiza- 
tional growth has resulted in its being included 
in a projected cultural center where its goal 
of achieving full professional status is assured. 

The study investigated the three major periods 
of South Coast Repertory's production history, 
employing seven analytical criteria, seeking the. 
identity of diose influences or forces thai af- 
fected the theatre's evolvhig artistic character. 
In the first period (1963-1964), the company 
solidified its commitment to resident (heatre 
and also discovered a strength in producing 
presentation theatre. In its second period (1965- 
1967), the company produced 23 productions 
in its first permanent theatre, the Second Step 
Theatre; the company developed skill in the 
ensemble performance of contemporary plays 
and, influenced by its physical theatre, an inti- 
mate acting style. In its third period (1967-1972), 
Sotith Coast Repertory produced 46 plays on the 
large open-stage of the Third Step Theatre; this 
physical environment reinforced the company's 
strength in presentational theatre. Faced with 
poor audience support for its productions of 
classic, experimentatal, and new plays, the the- 
atre entered a period of production experimen- 
tation, growing away from its initial aesthetic 
objectives and seeking its own individual identity 
as a resident theatre. In doing so, the company 
discovered an artistic interest and strength in 
new contemporary plays and received strong 
autlience support for its regional premieres of 
such works. 

Frank, Ted. The Unseen and Unheard: A The. 
oretical Attribute in the Art of the Stage 
Play. U. Oregon. 

This paper describes the theoretical notion 
of organicism as it may be applied as a 
measure of significance to the stage play in 
performance. The two major divisions. Loss 
and Recovery/ contain a description of four 
characteristics that are central in this theoretical 
model of the unseen and unheard attribute: 
familiarity, abstraction, texture, and process. 

Familiarity is ascribed to the common sense 
obscryaJion that a play is a sum of abstractions 
taken from iiu infinite mosaic of potential 
choices. Varying kinds of loss result from this 
artistic abstraction. The dimension of texture is 
asserted to be the primary characteristic of 
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(Irainaiic significance and Is described as a 
tension-producing condition. The belief aflirined 
is that the stage play in performance possesses 
a greater potential for significance if the partici- 
piint.s in the event consider uudtiple points of 
reference. 

A theoretical basis for these assertioiis is 
presented first through a creative application 
of the process philosophy of Alfred North White- 
head, and secondly a consideration of con^ 
textualistic esthetics. Tlie primary assertion is 
that the naseeii and unheard attribute, acting 
in conjunction with the traditional view of 
objects and snbstances, may create a tension 
of viewpoints that can lead to a larger context 
of recognition and hence to a more significant 
ilicatre experience. 

Frion, Kenneth A. Non-Naturalist Elements in 
Strindherg's Principal Naturalist Plays: Miss 
Julie antl The Father, U. Wisconsin. 

This tliesis is an examination of Strindberg's 
principal naturalist plays, Miss Julie (188S) and 
The I'athvr (1887), focusing on the non-natural 
elements. While the naturalism of the plays is 
defemled and the French influences are dis- 
cerned, the distinction between Zola's documen- 
lary nainralisrn and Strindberg's self-extra- 
pohttioh is clearly recognized. An examination 
of .Strindberg's background re-evaluates Strind- 
berg's narnruh'st and French sources and points 
lo a variety of non-naturalist impulses.- The ex- 
anunation clarities technical or functional non- 
naturalism in* both plays. It also reveals a 
further reliance on symbolism and the injection 
of non-natural ideological content of major 
interest. Thus the poetic character of the 
monologues and other aspects of Miss Julie 
IX)int to concepts of alienation for which 
;inaIogues are to be found in the idealism of 
Kierkegaard and Hegel. In Miss Julie, discussion 
of the unhappy consciousness parallels discus- 
sion in 77a' Faificr which wrestles with a con- 
cept of the atonement stated in weak but clear 
anuigonism to the forces of nature apostrophized 
as the "God or Goddess of strife." The con- 
clnsion explicates aspects of Strindberg's natural- 
ism which are consistent with his subsequent 
expressionist and symbolist tendencies. 

Gaines, Robert Anderson. The Dramatic Uni- 
verse of Philip Barry. Indiana U. 

Throughout his professional career, the Amer- 
ican playwright Philip Barry (1896-1949) de- 
veloped three points of view in a serious spirit- 
ual .search for meaning in life. These points 



of view composed his dramatic universe — that 
part of his personal philosophy which he dra- 
matized. They consist of the right to maintain 
individuality, the need for love in man's re- 
lationships with men and God, and the progress 
of individuals through a hierarchy of three 
estates of life. 

Etidividuality for Barry usually meant the 
rij;ht of the individual to determine his own 
future. For the second and third points of view, 
Barry developed levels of achievement that in- 
dividuals could attain in love and life. The 
h.ierarchy of love, introduced in Paris Bound, 
moves fu)m physical attraction through love to 
spiriiual union. The hierarchy of life, introduced 
in Hotel Universe, presents possibilities for 

■parallel -movement, starting with functional 
living and progressing through the world of 
ideas to an awareness of divine *' breezes" from 
the afterlife. 

The frequent appearance and use of these 
three aspects of Barry's dramatic universe show 
that his serious spiritual search forms a con- 
sistent philosophy running throughout his 
plays. 'I'wo major influences guided his search: 
his religious education in the Roman Catholic 
Church and his association with the American 
liieriiry expatriates in Southern France from 
the mid-1920's to the mid-1930's. 

Secoitd Threshold (1949) represents a summa- 
tion of Harry's drama tie universe because it 

■ useii situations and ideas fixnn other plays in 
new combinations, blended Barry's three points 
of view wiihiu the dramatic universe, and 
dramatized love as the final ^inswer to man's 
problems. *■ 

Glassberg, Roy Ira. The Principle of Unity in 
Four Citiqiiecento Comedies. U. Iowa. 

I'll is study treats four sixteenth-century Italian . 
comedies: Niccolo Machiavelli's La mandragola 
(c, I.')18). Angelo Beolco's Uilora (c. 1527). Ber- 
nanlo Dovizi da Bibbiena's La Calatidria (1513), 
and Giordano Bruno's // candelaio (1582). Spe- 
cifically, the dissertation seeks to discover the 
principle of unity intrinsic to each work and 
to determine how the various elements of each 
con)bine to produce an artistic whole. 

The procedure used in treating the Machia. 
velli and Bruno plays derives from Elder Olson's 
T rngcdy and the Theory of Drama. According 
to this system, ""cliscrepancies between a play's 
scenario and its plot are regai ded as clues to 
the work's, intention. La mandragola is found to 
be imified by a desire lo demonstrate the efficacy 
of ifirtu over for tuna. For Machiavelli, these 
two forces represent the active and passive 
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principles SLMving to govorn liurnan affairs. A 
similar treatment applied to // camielaio sug- 
gest that the comedy is controlled by the 
themes of appearance ami reality. 

A related approach is api^lied to La Calandria 
and liilora. In each case, deviations from the 
play's apparent structure are noted and a 
synthetic overview is proposed which can ac- 
count for the work as a whole. liilora is found 
to be controlled by the theme of love, wliile 
La Calandria is shown to be unified by the 
twin themes of love and fortune. 

Hashimoto, Voko. Joseph Papp and New York 
Shakespeare Festival. U. Michigan. 

Part I is a chronological history of Joseph 
Papp and his New York Shakespeare Festival. 
Paying equal attention to the artistic and ad- 
ministrative phases, this part traces, the de- 
velopment of the Festival from its inception 
to the purchase of the Astor Library Public 
Theatre by New York City. It covers Papp's 
fund raising struggles and various problems 
concerning the fate of tlie Festival such as the 
disagreement with Park Commissioner Moses in 
■1959 and the opposition by some people to the 
purchase of the Astor Library. 

Part H deals with the Festival's activities in 
the Public Theatre wJiere Papp produces con- 
temporary plays. It is focused primarily on 
artistic phases. 

Part III consists of cwo chapters and discusses 
Papp's practice and aesthetics. The first chapter 
deals wiih Papp as a producer. It focuses on 
his essential philosophy in administration, his 
reayous for choosing the Park and for pro- 
ducing Shakespeare, his free admission policy 
and fund raising, his ideas about commercialism 
in the theatre and about the star-system, his 
conception of the audience and of the perma- 
nent company. The last chapter deals with 
Papp as a director. It focuses on his theory 
and practice. Iiis attitude to directing Sliake- 
spearean plays, on acting and actois, on plays 
and playwrights, and on the theatre in general. 

Hauch, Duane E. The Cai Luong Theatre of 
Viet Nam, 1913-1970. Southern Illuiois U. 

Theatre was one of the cultural elements 
in Viet Nam Heavily iniluenccd by the French 
occupation. Largely as a result .of this, a new 
theatre form called cat /uoiig emerged. Early 
plays were characterized by experimentation, 
improvisation, and themes focusing on social 
problems, 

While .social drama, xa hoi, dominated the 



cai luon^- theatre in the I920's. Plays based on 
C!hincsc stories assumed predominance in the 
i030's. The latter, ixiong tan, included spec* 
lucular scenes of sword-hghtiug and leading 
characters flying through the air. Reflecting the 
highest level of cai luong playwriting, dramas 
called iXionQ tan, based on western plays /and 
films, also flourished during the I930*s. j 

World .War II and then the war for inde- 
pendence (ending in 1954) brought forth the 
war play, the chien trunk, which utilized film 
and slide projections and advocated patriotic 
impulses. 

Althougli the late 1950's saw a resurgence of 
quality in the writing and. acting of cai luong, 
there occurred no innovations or improvements 
ill performance techniques. Since that time, pro- 
duction standards have declined. 

As representative examples of their periods, 
two dramas are translated: act one of Kim Van 
Kitti (1938), based on an epic poem by Nguyen 
Du; and the complete text of Looking Back on 
the Days of Our Youth, The former reveals the 
poeiic nature and integrated music and dialogue 
of pre-war cai luong. The latter, in contrast, 
evinces soiigs chiefly used by actors to display 
singing ability and comonly repeating informa- 
tion presented in the dialogue; the play repre- 
sents current cai luong drama. 
Abstracted by Christian H. Mof. 

Henderson, Peter Wood. A Re-Evaluation of 
the Major Works of George Kelly. XJ. South- 
ern California. 

George Kelly's major plays were written, pro- 
duced^ and most highly endorsed by leading 
critics during the I920's. Since that time these 
plays have received less and less critical atten- 
tion and acclaim. The overall problem of this 
study, then was to re-evaluate Kelly's words to 
determine whetlier or not the diminution of 
his reputation lias been justified. It was neces- 
sary to devise some acceptable means of judg- 
ing both tile strengths and weaknesses of the 
plays and thereby re-evaluate the relative merit 
of what the critics had to say about them at 
the height of Kelly's popularity in the 1920*s. 
It was felt that an effective means of judging 
would be to determine what the most rep nt able 
dtauiatic analysts such as Aristotle. Gustav 
Freytag, William Archer, Brander Matthews, 
George Pierce Haker, John Howard Lawson, 
Marion Galloway, John Gassner, and Frederick 
n. Millet could agree constiiiued an effective use 
of plot, characterization, language, and theme 
and apply these to Kelly's plays, • 
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By this means, it was determined Chat efFeccive 
plot structure must have the following proper- 
ties: exposition which unobtrusively supplies 
the antecedent action, which quickly and clearly 
introduces and evokes interest in the problem 
of the play and the principal characters, and 
wlilch provides necessary foreshadowing; a rising 
action which accelerates and intensifies — made 
possible only by a well-prepared and skillfully 
located point of attack, .minor conflicts and 
complications which result in crisis situations, 
and crises skillfully located for maximum dra- 
matic effect; a major climax which is adequately 
prepared tlmt becomes tlie emotional high-point 
of the work, and causes a complete realignment 
of the balance of forces; and a denouement 
which is a logical solution to the problem of 
the play and fullills the function of dramatic 
recall. It was determined that effective char- 
acterization required: tiiat characters be vital 
and strongly motivated; that they be plausible 
and consistent; and tii:it to evoke desired 
emotional reaction character must have proper 
emotional dimension and must be universal. 
Klfective use of language made it a requisite 
thai; dialogue be autlientic, distinctive, effective, 
lerse, and clear and furnish information about 
plot, character, environment, and mood. And, 
finally, theme would be judged effective if it; 
resulted tn unity: was clear* relevant, and uni- 
vevsiil: and was an integral part of the dra- 
matic action. 

Hi.d, Stephen Gleini. United States Patents 
Pertaining to Theatre, 1916'I945. U. Missouri. 

*l'he purpose of thia study was to analyze 
t.'nited States patents pertaining to theatre 
from 1916 to 1945 and to provide an index 
to these patents. 

The beginning date \yas the terminus of 
folmson's study, and the final date was lfH5 
to include applications made before the en- 
trance of the United States into World War IL 
This study is confined to United States patents 
iHuaire of the emergence of the country as a 
world leader by World War 1. Primary sources 
were the U.S. Patent Office Indexes, Official Ga- 
zrtte, and St}ecirtcations and Drawings, 

The patents fall into broad categories con- 
Cf^rning theatre architecture,. scenery, special ef- 
fects, shifting and bracing devices, and lighting. 
These lire discussed under separate headings in 
Part I. 

Part n comprises a brief, description of each 
patented device, and where feasible an ex- 
planation of the unique quality that war- 



ranted the granting of a patent. These arc ar- 
ranged by date of issue. 

Appendix A presents a crosi^-index by subject, 
of the patents included in Part IL Appendix B 
includes an index of patents that could pertain 
to tJieatrc but are not included in Part II. Ap- 
pendix C includes drawings and complete pat- 
ents of some of the more innovative or interest- 
ing devices, arranged in order of discussion in 
Part L 

This study concludes that, except in lighting, 
there is little correlation between the patent 
records and what actually happened in the the- 
atre, but that several of the patents offer feas- 
ible solutions to on-going scenic problems. 

Hossalla, Richard J. Henry E. Abbey, Commer- 
cial-Manager: A Study of Producing Man- 
agement in the Theatre of the Late Nine- 
teenth Century, 18701900. Kent State U. 

The purpose of this study was to record and 
analyze the policies, the artistic endeavors, and 
the individual enterprises of Henry E. Abbey 
(IS-IG-ISOO), with the hope that such a study., 
will not only expand information on one spe- 
cific tfieatrical producing manager, but shed 
light on nineteenth century management in 
general. * 

.Several libraries and collections liave been ui- 
vahiable in unearthing letters, new.spaper clip- 
pings, pictures and playbills. In addition news- 
papers, periodicals and trade journals were 
utilized as sources of information regarding 
.-\l)bey's role as a producing manager. 

This study was introduced by a brief over- 
view of the theatrical forces at work during the 
period between the years of 1870-1900 in an 
attempt to show how these forces affected the 
status and nature of the producing manager. 
.•\ chapter was devoted to pertinent biographical 
and professional information on Henry E. Abbey, 
the man and the commercial manager. The last 
two chapters of text material deal with his 
management of "stars" and special cases. Each 
chapter was concluded with a summary which 
attempted to consolidate the material presented 
in that particular unit. 

Critical reaction to the work of Abbey was 
interspersed throughout the text as were ap- 
propriate photographs. In addition, two ap- 
pendices supplied a chronolog of Abbey's pro- 
fe?^sional activities, and a selective list of sug- 
gested topics for further research. 

The following conclusions were drawn: Henry 
E. Abbey may be described as representative of 
the teiulency oiP the period toward "many and 
varied specialized forms of stage entertainment." 
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He studied the public demand and endeavored 
to provide the right entertainment. He can be 
considered a transitional figure who bridged a 
period that emphasixed a lack of concern for 
the theatre as a business and an era which 
strove to promote "commercialism** as its pri- 
mary theatrical concern. He was a forerunner of 
the Syndicate, the Shubert enterprises, and 
others who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of the theatre as a business as well as 
to its artistry. 

Kaufman, Edward Kenneth. A History of the 
Development of Profe^.'^ional Theatrical Ac- 
tivity in Los Angeles, 1880-1895. U. Southern 
California. 

The purpose of this study was to describe and 
evaluate tlie growth and development of pro- 
fessional theatre in Los Angeles from 1880 to 
1895 in the context of the growth and develop- 
ment of the city and the national trends in 
professional theatre during this period. 

Although the profesional theatre in America 
had expanded by mid •nineteenth century from 
New York to San Francisco; Los Angeles in 
1850 was still a semi-lawless frontier town with 
a population of 1,610. 

-After a decade of floods and droughts, the 
Southland's cattle industry was virtually bank- 
rupt. With the breakup of the ranchos in the 
sixties. Los Angeles began to prosper; it was 
during this time that the city's first theatrical 
activity took place. By the time Los Angeles was 
linked by rail to San Francisco in 1872, An- 
gelenos had already witnessed two erratic seasons 
of professi^mal theatre at the small, inade- 
quate Merced Theatre, built in 1870 and still 
standing. V»'hen the Merced could no longer 
serve as the city's "first" theatre, the Germania 
Society's Turnverein Hall, a combination meet- 
ing hall-gymnasiuin-thcatre, housed all of Los 
.Angeles' legitimate theatre. 

By 1880 local theatre, although limited in 
scope, had undergone a process of American- 
ization which coincided vVitlf the city's growth 
and development. Suddenly, after thirty years 
of gradual change, Los Angeles began to grow 
at a startling rate. Encouraged by the coming 
of the transcontinental railroad in 1882, An- 
gelenos started to advertise the glories of the 
Southland, and by 1885 a spectacular real 
estate boom was underway. After the boom had 
faded in 1889. Los Angeles had over 50,000 
permanent residents, new banks, schools, elec- 
tric streetcar lines, and 100 miles of paved 
sidewalks. It also had two new luxury play- 
houses, the Grand Opera House and the Los. 



Angeles Theatre, and a third— the Burbank 
Theatre — tinder construction; it had a theatrical 
division of minor theatres, an established thea- 
tre season, an army of eastern stars and com- 
panies, and a local group of talented theatre 
people. 

Kilker, Marie J. Petrone. The Theatre oi Em- 
manuel Robles: An American Introduction 
with a Checklist on Criticism and Produc- 
tion. Southern Illinois U« 

Emmanuel Roblts, a North African writer of 
French expression, merits American recognition 
as a man of letters. Although Robins fame rests 
preeminently upon his achievements in fiction 
and editing, the range of his work in theatre 
seems noteworthy too. It covers playwriting, 
translation, and adaptation; reportage and criti- 
cism; theatre administration and promotion; 
and varied contributions to radio, television and 
film drama. 

Because few works of or about Robles have 
been translated into English, and fewer still 
published in the United States, he is almost 
unknown to Americans. The study gives a 
general introduction to the man and his work, 
then tells the story of Roblfes' theatre. The ac- 
count is biographical, genetic, factual, and criti- 
cal. It focuses on Robins' plays: lie D^serte 
("Desert Isle"), Porfirio, VHorloge ("The 
Clock"). Plaidoyer pour un rebelle ("Case for a 
Rebel'^, Mer Libre ("The Open Sea")» and Les 
Vaquila ("Yaquils"). Selected productions are 
also discussed. 

The study also shows how Roblfes* interna- 
tionally acclaimed play, Montserrat, was trans- 
formed, and distorted in an English-language 
••adaptation" by Lillian Hellman. Critical as- 
sessments and production failures attached to 
this version of Montserrat have since obscured 
in this country both the original work and its 
author^s theatrical opportunities. 

Translations of many of the materials dis- 
cussed are provided. Sources of information in- 
clude the author, his archives, the files of his 
Puris publishers, and prominent literary and 
theatrical people. A checklist of critical articles 
and a production record, with reviews and in- 
formation., are offered as bases for further in- 
vestigation of Roblis' theatre. 

Klein, J., A. Owen. Theatre Royal> Montreal, 
1825-1844. Indiana U. 

The first permanent theatre building in the 
city of Montreal, Quebec, was erected in 1825 
and remained standing until 1844. Prior to 1825, 
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the city enjoyed forty years of professional 
theatre beginnmg in 1785 %vith a short visit by 
the Allen, Benllcy, Moore Company of come- 
dians. 

In the latter months of 1824 and early 1825. 
• a group of interested citizens, led by John 
' .\foIson, Esq., agreed to establish a theatre by 
joint stock. The building was completed in 
November, 1825. 

Frederick Brown became the first manager 
of the Theatre Royal and gathered a company 
of some fifty actors, technicians, and musicians 
who carried out an extensive first season of one 
hunda'd nights, including guest appearances 
by R. C. Mayu'ood, Eliza Riddle, Thomas" S. 
Maniblin, Mrs, Gilfert and Edmund Kean. 

After two years of housing amateur per- 
foruiani:es, the theatre was leased by Vincent 
DeCamp, who was to occupy the position of 
manager longer than any other. DeCarap pre- 
lented three summer seasons between 1829 and 
I83X There was no theatre in 1830 for un- 
recorded reasons and cholera prevented public 
entertainment in 1832. DeCamp brought Clara 
Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knight, James . 
ilackett. Edwin Forrest, Charles Kean, Charles 
Kemble and Fanny Kemble to play in Montreal. 

The frequency of performance fell rapidly 
and civil disorders in 1837, stemming from the 
French-English imbalance in population and 
Jiovernnient, limited public perfomances. The 
theatre was finally sold and razed in 1844 to 
make room for the Bonsecours Market. The 
Theatre Royal was followed by more profitable 
theatres but despite its financial losses, poor 
support, and occasional bad management, this 
llicatre pioneered professional theatre in Mon- 
treal. 

Ktmde> Arnold J. A Structural Analysis o£ 
Douglas William Jerrold's Melodramas. In- 
diana U. 

Douglas William Jerrold (1803-1857) was a 
prolific English playwright and was recognized 
by his contemporaries as a talented dramatist. 
This study examines the structural features of 
Douglas Jerrold's melodramas*— how. they are 
form id at ed, the elements which make up their 
formulation, and the distinctive divergencies in 
their formulation. Ambrose Gwinett; oTj a Sea- • 
Side St ojy (Coburg, 1828) is examined in detail, 
while the rest of the plays are examined pri- 
marily in terras of their structural divergencies 
from Ambrose Gwtnett* 

This study reveals that Jerrold did not sig- 
nificantly depart from the kind of structure 
usually found in nineteenth century English 



melodrama — a temporarily serious action; high 
dependence upon diance and coincidence; static 
character types who rarely participate in moral 
delii}eration or decision; much of die story 
conveyed through pantomimic dramatization; 
and the evoking of the primary emotions of 
fear and hate. Two diverg'-*ncies are apparent 
in Jerrold's melodramas: .first, Jerrold rarely 
employed the kind of naturally or supernatural^ 
ly effectuated catastrophic, spectacle which diar- 
acterized the melodramas of many of his con- 
temporaries; second. Jerrold sometimes reduced 
the effectiveness of his melodramas by intro- 
ducing an element of understanding into the 
motivations of his villains and thus made them 
partly pathetic rather than wholly antipathetic 
agents, 

Several other conclusions are reinforced in 
this study. First was his introduction of the 
common British seaman as the hero, along 
with the nautical jargon which was a distinc- 
tive part of this character's speech. Second, he 
solved dramatically the dilemmas created in 
his plays rather than suggesting solutions to the 
social systems themselves. Finally, the study re- 
veals Jerrold's employment of English rather 
than thcv foreign subject matter used- by the 
majority of his fellow dramatists. 

Levitt, Harold. Comedy in the Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. City U. New York. 

This is a sjudy of th/i comedy that appears 
in the texts of O'NeilFs plays. Comedy is de- 
fined in terms of the variety of comic elements 
that arc found in all plays. The paper establishes 
the nature and extent of the comedy O'Neill 
put into his plays, and leads to a formulation 
of the ways he used comedy to affect his plots, 
themes, and structures. Finally, the relative im- 
portance of comedy in any thorough critical 
assessment of O'Neill's work is emphasized. 

Levy, Sam. A Critical Study oC Habitna Plays 
as an Expression of Israeli Nationalism from 
1948 to 1968. Bowling Green State U. 

Hebrew plays produced by Habima between 
1948 and 1968 were examined to determine 
the extent to which they gave expression to 
Israeli nationalism. 

Twenty-five scripts, comprising the complete 
Flebrew repertory of Habima within the twenty 
years scope of the study, were evaluated by 
means of descriptive analysis. Theme, setting, 
plot, and' language were examined, and related 
professional critiques were reported. A survey 
of Habima's origins as a Soviet State Theatre 
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(J9I«.26) iiidicsktcd ihc thicail of continuity 
Unking Zionist aims of the past with those of 
the present in Israel: a national home and a. 
national language, Eiglit .dominating themes 
were discovered in the twenty five plays: I) 
Abandonment of the kibbutz and country are 
national disasters. 1>) Unity is strengtli. 3) Col- 
lective life is superior to city life. 4) Conserva- 
live fathers have dilliculty with liberal sons. 5) 
Isolation is hazardous to the state. C) Duty is of 
higher priority than personal freedom or com- 
fort. 7) Free press is destructive to the state. 8) 
C:oming of the Messiah necessitates the destruc- 
lion of Jewish history. 

Designated as the Israeli National Theatre 
by the state in 19.58, Habima is comparable 
!o .some national theatres and is unlike otiiers. 
ilabima responded to the needs of the Israelis 
by developing Hebrew as a theatrical language, 
producing the best of world drama, mirroring 
the national reality as it is and as it could be, 
but at the same time never becoming a tool of 
the government. 

Maloon, James R. Counterplays: A Collection 
of Works for the Theatre. Southern Illinois 
U. 

The collection consists of original theatre 
pieces written between 1970 and 1972. Included 
are products of the author's experiments in 
multiJinearity; i.e., the literal or implicit em- 
ployment of two or "more simultaneous "lines" 
of events or, looking at the matter spatially, 
the controlled division of audience focus or 
polarity. 

The material is prefaced by a semi-aleatory 
essay. "Fields and Fragments," an introduction 
to multilinear composition for the theatre. Five 
scripts follow: Deatliworks, an environmental 
performance piece for speakers and mime en- 
semble: Mobile 11, u. multilinear theatre piece 
adapted from lUobile, a book by Michel Butor; 
Atrocity Piece (1971% a poem for interpreters; 
Viaions and Rexrisions, a piece for three in- 
terpreters; and Root!, a Machiavellian libretto 
for a comic opera, based on Mandragola, by 
Niccolo Machiaveili (the finished opera is the 
result of the collaboration of the author with 
composer Will Gay Bottje). 

Manning, Thomas J. The Staging of Plays at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1582-1592. U. Mich- 
igan. 

The dramatic movement nourished in the 
English Universities during the Elizabethan 
era produced a series of plays, most of them 
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in Latin, which provide information for the 
study of Elizabethan stagecraft. Among the 
mo^t illuminating of these plays are the three 
written by William Gager and performed at 
Cihrist Church, Oxford during the decade, 
158^-1592. 

As a i^relude to the study of Gager's plays, 
an attempt was made to determine the sixteenth- 
century status of Christ Church Hall wlicre 
tlic plays were produced. It was found that 
there had been no significant alteration except 
tliat the hall was originally iittcd with three 
entry doors at the east end rather than the 
present single door. 

The text and stage directions of Gager's three 
plays, Mcleogcr, Dido, and Ulysses Redux, were 
jcrutini?ed. Comparison was niade with the 
classical sources to determine what changes 
were due to the peculiarities of the Christ 
Cluirch stage. Attention was given to Gager's 
use of scenic devices to communicate thematic 
material. Tlie college expense accounts and 
other external sources were also examined. 

From this study it was concluded that Gager 
wrote plays according to the dictates of classical 
dramaturgy and staged them according to the 
principles of medieval stagecraft. The plays 
bear the marks of simultaneous staging; locale 
is represented by a scenic device which is visu- 
ally identihable as the place which it repre- 
sents; two or more locales are presented on 
the stage at one time; large properties remain 
on stage during the performance. 

McGill, Robert Emmett. Stratford '55; The Es- 
tablishment of Convention. U. Michigan. 

The Stratford Shakespearean Festival of On- 
tario was influential in popularizing the open 
stage • and developing its theatrical conven- 
tions. This study described those conventions 
established in 1955 (Tyrone Guthrie's The 
Merchant of Venice and Michael Langham's 
Juiius Caesar) by directional creation of move- 
ment as reconstructed from prompt book re- 
cordings. The prompt books, the Stratford stage, 
and its inherent convention are described and 
illustrated. In a scene by scene reconstruction 
of both productions, an examination is made 
of tlie directorial establishment of convention as 
seen in the creation of modes of movement. 
These in turn reflected directors* perceptions 
of the plays and their uses of the open stage's 
facilities in transmitting productions to the 
audience. Guthrie's conventions harmonized the 
diverse modes of movement in the disparate 
worlds of Venice and Belmont. His vision 
stressed the play's formal completeness, and his 
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stage animated the action of the drama as 
symbolic of an enduring poetic truth. He en- 
couraged his audience lo participate by observ- 
ing the drama as ritual. Xangham's conventions 
were illusion oriented. Based on his existential 
view of tlie play, his production seemed to spon- 
taneously create itself through tlie characters' 
free will. His stage set various scenes in specific 
locales and sustained architectural relationships 
to olfstage environments. His audience was cast 
in a role-playing, present tense dialogue with 
the action. By comparison and contrast of these 
diverse conventions the flexibility of the open 
stage was demonstrated. 

Naidoo/ MuthaL N. P. van Wyk Louw and 
D. J. Opperman: Afrikaans Verse Dramatists 
of South Africa. Indiana U. 

As the Afrikaners, the descendants of the 
Dutch people who settled at Cape Town in 
South Africa in 1652, adopt the double role 
of colonizer and colonized in the government of 
the Republic of South Africa. This study at- 
tempts to discover expressions of this ambivalent 
identity in the finest Afrikaans dramas. Afri- 
kaners are justly prond of the achievements of 
N. P. van Wyk Louw and D. J. Opperman, 
authors of the three best Afrikaans plays. 

Peridfidros van Korinthe by O, J.. Opperman, 
set hi the time of Periander (625-585 B.C.), 
tyrant of Corinth, reveals the horrors that 
result from Periandros' confused attempt to 
rule Corinth according to poetic principles. 
As Periandros* deep sense of insecurity causes 
him to eliminate all those who challenge him, 
it is impossible to determine from his actions 
whether it is possible for a poet to be an ef- 
fective ruler, for Periandros* weaknesses over- 
shadow his attempt to combine the power 
of the ruler with the wisdom of the poet. 

Similarly, Oppennan*s protagonist in his sec- 
ond play, Vergelegen, is a man whose great fail- 
ings make it impossible for him to realize his 
dream. Central to Van der Stel's dream is the 
theory of integration which is discredited by 
his defeat, while apartheid, inherent in Afri- 
kaner nationalism, is vindicated. This facile 
conclusion results from the creation of an anti- 
heroic protagonist. 

It now becomes necessary to find a correlation 
between these and the double role of the 
Afrikaner. The Afrikaner who claims South 
Afiica as his homeland adopts a policy of racial 
discrimination in order to preserve his foreign 
identity. Thus the Afrikaner has the tendency 
to regard his European heritage as the means 
to demonstrate his superiority, and to value 



.Afrikaner Nationalism which embodies apart- 
iieid. The ambivaient role of the Afrikaner^ 
thea*fore, fuuis expression in Louw's and Op- 
pennans's plays and contributes adversely to 
tiieir success. 

Pcake, Donald James. Selected Plays of Lennox 
Robinson: Mirror of the Ang^o-Irish Ascen- 
dancy. Southern Illinois U. 

The Anglo-Irish Ascendancy in Ireland had 
provided much of the political, cultural, and 
artistic leadership in Irish affairs for more 
than two hundred years, when, in 1921, Ire- 
land at last won its independence. Yet few 
playwrights of the Abbey Theatre used that 
Ascendancy as a basis for their plays. Of the 
exceptions, Lennox Robinson was the most 
notable. 

This study examined eight plays of the Irish 
dramatist to discover how the playwright pre- 
sented the Anglo-Irish characters he created, 
and to determine what attitudes toward the 
Anglo-Irish .\scendancy Lennox Robinson took. 

The study included a historical survey of 
the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy from the seventeenth 
century to the present day, and a literary survey 
wliich demonstrated both thi: self-portraits pro- 
vided by Anglo-Irish writers of the past two 
hundred and fifty years, and the largely hos- 
tile views of that class expressed by Irish nadon- 
alist writers. 

From a historical-critical analysis of the 
plays, especially of The Big House and Killy- 
creggs In Twilight, the study concluded that 
Robinson's version of the Anglo-Irish Ascend- 
ancy was a historically valid one, that he be- 
lieved the Ascendancy's major problem In the 
twentieth century was one of self-identity, and 
that he felt both the Anglo-Irish and the Irish 
nadonalists should find in modern Ireland 
means to make better use of the traditions and 
talents of the Anglo-Irish people. 

Rang^ Jack C. Concepts of Love in American 
Plays on Broad way, 1950'! 965. Northwestern 
U. 

The study began with the proposition that 
changes wrought by the introduction of atomic 
warfare had so affected the psychological climate 
of the United States that the one human value 
which remained untouched was love. The hy- 
pothesis was that playwrights of the period 
from 1950 to 1965 had discerned this situation 
and had, accordingly, made love a basic con- 
cern of their plays, using it as a. standalfd of 
hope for the future of society. 
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Caiisidcration was given to (he critical tiicorics 
of love expounded by philosopheis and psy- 
chologists, and thif'o major concepts — designated 
acquisitiveness, benevolence, and bivalencc — 
were selected. Tliese concepts were then applied 
to forty-Uvc plays which were either winners 
of major critical awards or the most popular 
plays on Broadway during the fifteen year 
period. Discussions focused on the role of love 
as manifested in tKe lives of both the major 
and minor cliaracters in the plays. 

TIic study indicated that no single, unified 
concept of love emerged from the plays; how- 
ever, the playwrights had frequently chosen 
benevolent love over acquisitiveness, and this 
tendency was most often demonstrated through 
the theme of fraternal love. The major mani- 
festation of this theme appeared as love for 
neighbors— the love through which all men 
become brothers. Love proved significant in ihe 
development of many of the plays, but its treat- 
ment was often limited to the most primary 
levels of expression. The writer felt that the 
essence of love was never really touched by 
the playwrights of the period. 

Rintz, Donald R. David Garrick's Version o£ 
Romeo and Juliet: An Annotated Edition. 
U. of Wisconsin. 

This edition of David Garrick's version of 
Romeo and Juliet presents the results of the 
collation of Garrick's text with Shakespeare's 
text as it was printed by the early eighteenth- 
century editors of Shakespeare — Rowe; Pope, 
Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton. These 
collations show that Garrick changed a good 
deal less of Shakespeare's text than he has been 
accused of changing by critics in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. In fact, Garrick pre- 
.scnted Romeo and Juliet as faithfully to Shake- 
speare as the tastes of his audience and his 
critics would allow. 

The notes to this edition trace every variant 
reading found in Garrick's version to its source. 

Robertson, C. Warren. The Theatre as a Ve. 
hide for Community Action. Florida State 
U. 

The study investigates the interrelationship 
of the theatre and the community and con- 
siders aspects of the broader quesdon of the 
interrelationship of art and society. In the 
first portion of the dissertation a theoretical 
framework for considering the relationship of 
art and society is developed. Since we are un- 
alterably committed to an industrialized and 



urbanized way of life, primary attention is 
focused on the potential and the actual function 
of art in coiuemporavy American communities. 

The second portion describes a community 
action theatre experiment carried out in Tampa, 
Florida, during the summer of 1970. Working 
in a ghetto area in Tampa, the investigator 
guided the creation and execution of two com- 
niunity action plays, A number of observations 
are made pertaining to race relations, com- 
munity relations, and community-police rela- 
tions. 

The final portion of the dissertation is a 
national study of arts programs being offered 
through Model Cities Agencies of the United 
States Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. The conclusion indicates that the 
value of the arts in the community lies not 
simply in their potential to alter and strengthen 
community life, but in their ability to con- 
tribute qualitatively to the lives of individuals. 
It is enough if a work of art pleases only a 
single person. But, the study concludes, if it 
can do more than this, if it can add beauty, 
pleasure, and dignity to everyday life and 
work, if it can unify people and revitalize a 
truly genuine culture, then it shall have served 
an exceptionally worthy purpose. 

Rockey, Laurilyn J. A Stylistic Analysis of 
Three Plays o£ the Chester Cycle: The Three 
Kings, The Obligation of the Three Kings, 
and The Slaughter of the Innocents. U. Iowa. 

The purpose of this study is to demonstrate 
the use of a comprehensive critical methodology 
developed in order to determine the number 
of authors and revisers who contributed their 
work to Plays VIII, IX, and X of the Chester 
cyclie. 

The first major section is devoted to a 
linguistic analysis of the three pageants, using 
over twenty separate linguistic criteria for 
defining and isolating distinctive styles. The 
second is an examination of the dramatic tech- 
niques employed in the plays to see if any 
inconsistencies exist, and, if so, whether these 
differences correspond with those linguisdc var- 
iations found in the previous section. The 
foUowing section Involves an investigation into 
the various religious and secular sources of 
the materials used in the plays in an effort to 
provide both an additional means of author* 
ship clarification, and a method of dating 
some of the passages. The fourth section con- 
tains a survey of any external records which 
suggest that the plays have undergone revision. 

Tlie results of these analyses indicate that 
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the majority of IMay Vlll. all of Play IX. and 
180 lines of Play X were the work of one 
author and at one time constituted the core 
of a single pageant which was eventually di- 
vided and anipUiied-< by later redactors. These 
plays thus furnish an interesting" example of 
the growth of the Cheste*: cycle through the 
subdivision of individual pageants, and the 
methodology employed in the sttidy could be 
used for an authorship analysis of the entire 
cycle. 

Ronning, Robert T. The Development of Eng- 
lish Comic Farce in the Plays of Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Wayne State U. 

The purpose of this study was to show that 
Sir .Arthur Pinero's major contribution t,? the- 
atre was that of a farce writer, and to ex- 
amine the development of comic farce in a 
group of his plays which constituted an original 
and distinctively English form of art in the 
Vicio'dan theatre. TIic study attempted to 
>how that farce and comedy dominated most of 
his career, and tried to trace the evolution of 
Pincro's unique and popular comic form which 
had its roots in early English comedy and 
I'retJch farce, and eventually developed into 
a peculiarly English type of comic farce after 
Pinero had completed his first three Court 
farces in 1887. 

The original nature of this comic form 
emerged and developed primarily through Pi- 
nero's treatment of a series of eccentric char- 
acters who were elaborately bclicveablc and 
very English in nature and temperament. The 
form reached its highest degree of comic art 
in the Court farads, begirining with The Magis- 
trate (1885), The Schoolmistress (1886), and 
Dnndy Dick (1887), and thereafter the form be- 
gan to weaicen as Pinero wrote farces contain- 
ing a combination of comedy, satire, and senti- 
ment. 

This study ^?oncIuded that Pinero *s real and 
lasting achievement was not. in his dozen or 
fewer realistic plays but rather in his mastery 
of a comic form which led the way — if not 
backward to the English comedy of manners — 
to a modern form of English comedy which 
pre-datcd the works of Wilde, Maugham, and 
Cx)ward. 

Schultz, Stephen C. The Contribution of Wil- 
liam Poel to the Modem Theory of Shake- 
spearean Acting. U. Iowa. 

This study attempts to present in detail and 
in art integrated form Poel's theories concern- 



ing the proper method of acting Shakespeare's 
plays, to view those theories in historical con- 
text, and to estimate their lasting value. 
Poels theory is recon.structed chiefly from 
liis articles for magazines and journals and from 
his Monthly Letters. To establish his context, 
criticisms of and theories about Shakespearean 
acting ex|Jressed by PocPs contemporaries are 
examined, 

Poel countered the stapcentered theory of 
his time by de-emphasizing die actor's person- 
ality, stressing physical impersonation of roles, 
and encouraging search for a single valid 
Shakespearean "intention." Unlike many of his 
contemporaries. Poel stressed the actor's need 
for technique. He minimized movement while 
emphasizing verse speaking in which he desired 
variety, rapidity, an illusion of naturahiess, and 
I)oth a suggestion of rhythm and avoidance of 
adherence to scansion. His suggestions for achiev- 
hig these vesnlis consisted mostly of stressing 
only "key words." those which carry meaning. 

Critical evaluation of Poel's ideas shows that 
they are incomplete, though possibly germina- 
tive. approaches to a method. But they suffei 
from vague definition of terms, over-simplifi- 
cation, careless use of historical evidence, and 
enthusiastic acceptance of unwarranted notions. 
The chief value of PoePs theories lies in their 
aspirations— toward careful interpretation, to- 
ward respect for technique, toward higher 
standards of poetic speech — rather than in their 
working-out of details. 

Siefkas, James M. A History of Theatre in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin from its Beginning to 1900. 
U. Missouri. 

The history of theatre in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
from the first recorded performance in 1858 to 
1900 demonstrates aspects of theatre that were, 
important to La Crosse iicntre and America 
in general. 

La Crosse citizens built three theatre buildings, 
during the nineteenth century. The third the* 
atre, the La Crosse Theatre, built in 1888, was 
a w^ell equipped and comfortable theatre. It 
was fairly typical of other theatres in America, 
but warrants special notice because it was 
lighted by electricity earlier than theatres in 
many other cities the size of La Crosse. 

Many prominent actors toured La Crosse and 
influenced the theatre of the area. This study 
shows what La Crosse critics thought oC actors 
who were important to La Crosse theatre, and 
briefly compares those findings to critical opin- 
ions of the same actors in larg'-r metropolitan 
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a uas. Similarly, iliis .study points out the type 
of play that was most appicciaicd in La Crosse 
and compares that to the type of play that was 
popular in America at large. 

During the last century i»bout oncthird of 
the La Crosse residents were German immi- 
grants. To help maintain the German langiiagc 
and culture, La Crosse citizens built a theatre, 
hired professional directors, and presented plays 
in the German language. La Crosse, thus, had 
an active community theatre a quarter of a 
century prior to the general community theatre 
movement. 

Generally, La Crosse theatre reflected theatre 
of the same period in larger metropolitan areas. 
There are enough significant differences, how- 
ever, to make this study important to the over- 
all knowledge of theatre history. 

StOH'ell, Donald Charles, Jr. The New Cos- 
tuming in America: The Ideas and Practices 
of Robert Edmond Jones, Norman Bel 
Geddes, Lee Simonson, and Aline Bemsteln> 
19151935. U. Texas. 

American costuming during the period 191 5 
through 1935 underwent both developmental 
and innovative influences. These influences are 
reflected in the work of Robert Edmond Jones, 
Norman Bel Cedes, Lee Simonson, and Aline 
Bernstein. The individual vision of these de- 
signers remains an important aspect in their 
costuming. It shows their dreams to unify the 
visual aspects of production as fully as possible. 
The use of line reflects a development over the 
previous aim to reproduce authentic costume 
sources or to theatricalize those sources. The 
use of color shows a development of the aims 
of being decorative and of .being psycho- 
logical Iv relevant to character. Their inno- 
vative concepts included symbolizing an idea 
or a theme through the use of a domi- 
nant color, of simultaneously illuminating' an 
image and a character, and of providing an un- 
derlying rhythmic, emotional' response to cos- 
tumes through color. The new costuming places 
unprecedented value upon the craftsmanship 
of costuming in rendering techniques, construc- 
tion methods, and fabric combinations. The 
practices of designers during this twenty year 
period brought a new life and a new respect to 
costuming in the theatre. 

Theodore, Terry. A Critical Study of Domestic 
Themes in American Comedy from 1900- 
1918. U. Michigan (1971). 

This study attempted to demonstrate that 



.Amcricau domestic comedy produced in New 
York City in the years 1900 to 1918 became 
increasingly realistic in its presentation of the 
highly personal problems involved in courtship, 
marriage, family life, and divorce, and re- 
flected the changing American scene more ac- 
curately than at any previous time. 

The first part of the study examined the 
roots of American domestic comedy and the 
influences tliat affected it in the early part of 
the twentieth century. The body of the dis- 
sertation concentrated on the four particular 
concerns of domestic, comedy: courtship, mar- 
riage, family life, and divorce. A number of 
individual plays were discussed with emphasis 
on their general trends and drainatic techniques. 

The section on comedies of courtship noted 
a shift in attitude between early comedies and 
those produced later in the p'i^riod. Comedies of 
marriage were either farces of comedies in- 
volving serious personal problems, such as in- 
fldelity, loneliness or jealously. Family comedy 
of the period was more concerned with preserv- 
ing the social and economic values of the family 
unit rather than with asserting the uidependence 
of American life in the twentieth century. 
Comedies of divorce were remarkable chiefly 
for their existence and the fact that they were 
produced at all suggests comedy's responsiveness 
to contemporary social pressure. 

From the standpoint of American dramaturgy 
this seminal period, roughly 1900-1918, con- 
tributed a vitality to comedy which, while not 
considered to have great literary merit, none- 
theless played a significant role in the develop- 
ment of the modern American theatre. 

Thompson, Sister Mary francesca. The La- 
fayette Players: 1915-1932. U. Michigan. 

The purpose of this dissertation was to 
chronicle the contributions of the Lafayette 
Players. Except for the short-lived endeavors 
of the .African Grove Theatre, 1820, this unique 
company oC performers was the first black 
dramatic stock company in America. 

Their seventeen-year career was traced from 
accounts given by the originator of the group, 
Anita Bush; from interviews with two former 
members and with persons indirectly associated 
with the Players; and from printed materials 
sncli as hooks, articles, scrapbooks, and weekly 
black newspapers. 

Beginning at the Lafayette Theatre in Harlem, 
the Players eventually branched into four com- 
panies and toured the country, introducing 
legitimate drama to black audiences in more 
than twenty-five cities. 
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T}ic bulk of the dissertation lists titles of 
over UOO dramas presented, iogether with the 
time and place of performances. The success 
of the Players, the only major black company 
of its kind, attracted the attention of audiences 
ami critics, wlio, prior to tlieir advent, had ac- 
corded black entertainers little, if any, appre- 
ciative attention. 

'i'hc financial depression which swept America 
in tlic late twenties was one of the principal 
tiuises forcing tlie group to disband in 1932. 
*i*hc himl cliapter presents a summary and con- 
clusions drawn from the siiidy, emphasizing the 
positive contributions of tliese black artists to 
Anu-ricun theatre history. 

Wade, Jere D. The San Francisco Stage, 1859- 
1869. U. Oregon. 

A tradition for theatre established in San 
l-vancisco during the I850's continued and ex- 
panded in the city's .second decade. Lavish the- 
a(re.s were built; famous player.s visited the 
West: and the newest (h'amas, some within 
weeks of their Eastern premieres, were produced. 
Hy I8(>9 San Francisco ranked third in the 
nation, in total box office receipts, behind only 
New York City and Boston. 

Thi-s dissertation is an account of the theatre 
in Sail 1'rancisco during the 1860*s. In general, 
it is confined to the legitimate, English language 
professional stage. Within these limitations, the 
study documents theatrical activity in San 
Francisco from January 1, 1859 to December 
31, 1868. This lyork follows the precedent set 
by the Stanford University dissertations of 
Frank Fenton, who documented the 1950*s, and 
U'alier C. Krumm, who examined the 1870's, 
and completes the chronicle of the first thirty 
years of San Francisco's thearte. The principal 
sources consulted were daily newspapers of the 
period. 

The text includes descriptions of the the- 
atres and an acount of the management prac- 
tices at each of the playhouses which offered 
legitimate performances. An analysis of the 
season's at these theatres, is given. The popular 
performers,, their repertoires, and the critical 
Teteption they received in San Francisco are 
considered. Most players, whether supporting or 
star, pursued partiailar lines of business; and 
representatives of each of the major lines are 
tliscussed. Something of the nature of scenic 
spectacle is described; and finally a desaiption 
of audience conditions and conduct is included^ 



Walker, Phillip NathanieL A History of The* 
atrical Activity In Fresno, .CaliCornia, From Its 
Beginning in 1872 to the Opening of the 
White Theatre in 1914. U. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The purpose of this study was to present 
an account of the development of theatrical ac- 
tivity in Fresno, California, from its founding 
in 1872 to the opening of the White Theatre in 
1914. and to determine the relationship of that 
development to corollary developments within 
the American theatre as a whole, within the 
theatre of the state, and within the political, 
social, and cultural institutions of the city 
and its immediate environs. 

The span in the theatrical history of Fresno 
encompassed by this study coincides dosely with 
the beginning, ascendancy, and early decline 
of the .American combination, system. At the 
time of Fresno's founding in 1872, the legiti- 
mate theatre in the United States was under- 
going a fundamental reorganization. From ap- 
proximately 1870 to 1875. the touring combina- 
tion system first challenged and then supplanted 
the resident stock company system which pre- 
viously had dominated the nation's legitimate 
theatre. This radical change in the direction 
of American theatrical development soon re- 
sulted in the establishment of central booking 
agencies, touring circuits and, finally, the in- 
famous Syndicate in 1896. The dominance of the 
combination system was not seriously threatened 
until about 1910 when vaudeville, motion pic- 
tures, and revitalized resident stock companies 
began to attract substantial patronage. By 1914, 
the year the management and the name of the 
Barton Opera House were changed and the 
White Theatre opened, a new American the* 
atrical epoch, that of silent films, unmistakably 
had begun. 

Wed wick, Daryl M. United States and British 
Patents of Scenic and IUusionistic Devices 
and Effects: 1916*1970. Bowling Green State 
U. 

This study traces the development of- scenic 
and iUusionistic devices for theatre as docu- 
mented in United States and British patents 
within the period 1916-1970. 

The research plan was to investigate patent 
classifications for devices which could be classi- 
fied as dieatrical patents, to search thoroughly 
the appropriate classifications to discover specific 
patents which fell within the scope of the study, 
and to research other sources such as theatrical 
periodicals, technical journals, reviews, and 
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tht-atncal histories to obtain itiformatioti which 
would relate the patent informatiou to actual 
use of the devices. As a result, tefhnicai and 
historical trends and developments both in 
the theatre and in other areas of performance 
iiave been defined. 

Two major trends became apparent in the 
course of the study. The first was the increase 
in sophistication of the mechanical and elec- 
ivical components employed in the patented 
inventions. The second defined the number and 
chronological distribution of the patents. Though 
patenting of theatrical devices declined rapidly 
after 1930. this trend appeared to have reversed 
itself in the last five years of the study. Several 
jignificant developments in theatre technology 
have also been documented. 

The study concluded that the development 
of theatre technology within the period covered 
was inlhieiiced by factors such as the literary 
merit and technical requirements of the plays 
produced, the development of sound motion 
pictures, economic conditions, the rate of con- 
struction of new theatres, and the availability 
of the results of new technological break- 
throughs in science and engineering. 

Weingarten* Aaron. Chekhov and the American 
Director. City U. New York. 

Given a number of represcntaUve American 
directors, the investigation is desigiied to seek 
critical and determining factors that may lead 
to more successful productions of Chekhov's 
plays in America and Includes directing and 
acting techniques, rehearsal procedures and 
conditions, types of theatre organizations, archi* 
tcctural and scenic environments, and peculiar 
aptitudes of individual directors. 

The American directors are: Eva Le Gallienne, 
Jed Harris, Robert Milton, Guthrie McClintic, 
Norris Houghton, David Ross, Alan Schneider, 
Lee Strasberg, Harold Clurman, and William 
Ball, all of whose twenty-one Chekhovian pro- 
tluctions encompass the period in the American 
theatre from 1926 to 1969. 

The production procedures covered in the 
study include the directors' analyses of Chek- 
hovian drama, pre-rehearsal planning, rehearsal 
mctliods, collaborative work with the contribu- 
ting artists and technicians, appraisals of the 
productions by critical observers and participants, 
and additional after-thoughts of the directors. 

A comparative evaluation of the directors and 
their productions reveals the importance of 
certain critical factors when assembling a com- 
pany and the need for the appropriat(^ rehearsal 
conditions and atmosphere in order to create 



an ensemble unit. Consideration is also givea 
lo the special aptitudes and abilities of directors- 
that have been found essential for directing 
Chekhov ar, well a:S the importance of architec- 
tural features for a favorable environment. A 
number of general assumptions expressed by 
several of the directors are taken for granted 
by many theatre people as to what conditions 
are considered necessary for. , the directing of 
Chekhov. These assumptions are examined and 
discarded based on ilie findings in the study. 

Wolferi, Wayne R. A History of the Grand 
Opera House, Eau Claire> Wisconsin: 1883- 
1930. U. Wisconsin. 

The Grand Opera House was built in 1888- 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, a river town and 
lumbering center and the only large city on 
the rail line between Chicago-Milwaukee and 
MinncapoUs-St. Paul. A reasonably detailed 
and accurate history of this theatre was con- 
structed using primarily information found in 
the city's two, and at times three, daily papers. 
.Accuracy was not found to be one of the jour- 
nalistic strong points, nor was theatre criticism. 
Seldom were qualified critics employed by any 
of the papers. Much of the material handed out 
by theatrical press agents and advance men 
found its way into the reviews, accounting for 
a large quantity of factual material. Due con- 
sideration was given to the fact that publicity 
hand-outs tend to be inflated. 

The number of visiting road companies was 
found to increase from 1883 until 1910. Before 
the turn of the century, plays, surprisingly often, 
toured before going into the large cities. As 
dme passed the period between the Broadway 
opening and the arrival of the road company 
increased to as much as several years. There 
was no resident stock company; only traveling 
stock companies played the Grand. The star- 
manager of the early years was replaced by the 
theatrical producer before the turn of the cen- 
tury. As expected, the number of road com- 
panies declined with the arrival of. the fea- 
ture motion picture and almost totally disap-< 
pcared with the depression and "talking pic- 
tures.** 

Appendices contain a comprehensive list of 
performances at the Grand Opera House and 
selective lists oC performances at the city's other 
theatres for the period covered. 

Woodland, Ronald Stanley. Time and History 
in the Works of Jean Genet. Tulane U. 

The purpose of this study was to trace the 
evolution of Genet's *>dcas about time from, their 
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gfrmiiiadoii in Iiis earlier works to their fruition 
in his latest play. It was proiX)Scd that Genet 
begins his work with a concept of man as try- 
ing, vainly but inevitably, to escape his situa- 
tion in moving time and tliat he evolves a 
vision of man as able to integrate his quest for 
permanence outside time's movement with the 
knowledge that such mo\'cment is inescapabie. 

Using the writings of Georges Poulet and 
William F. Lynch as philosophical groundwork, 
the study divided itself into five main chapters. 
Chapter One discussed Genet's explorations of 
problems of time in his no\'eIs and suggested 
that these explorations mads artistically neces- 
sary his transition to drama. Chapter Two 
analyzed Deaihwatch and The Maids, both of 
which concern the alienating effect of clock or 
<:alendar time on the individual personality* 
Chapter Three investigated Genet's transforma- 
tion of his perceptions in these plays into a 
theory of history in The Balcony. Chapter Four 
centered upon The Blacks, in which Genet ap- 
plies his theory of history to the political and 
social future. Chapter Five studied The Screens, 
in which Genet creates a hero able finally to 
reconcile tJie desire for permanence which has 
been the motivating force of history with the 
recognition of time's movement which is man's 
Iiope for the future. Finally, it was concluded 
that, with his reconciliation, Genet brings his 
r writing career to a logical end. 

Woods, Alan Lambert. The Interacdon ot Los 
Angeles Theater and Society Between 1895 
and 1906: A Case Study. U. Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

This study explores Los Angeles commercial 
theatre between 1895 and 1906 to determine the 
relationships between local tlieater and society. 
The period witnessed increasing urbanization 
throughout ihe United States. Los Angeles, 
whose population trebled between 1890 and 
1905, registered the highest growth rate in 
the nation. Los Angeles had few resources to 
foster its boom; it grew because it represented 
a reaction against national urban trends. Cities' 
concentrating effects revealed the existence of 
social inequalities, while their ethnic minorities 
demonstrated that the United States was no 
longer socially homogeneous. By contrast, Los 
Angeles' population had strikingly low per- 
centages of foreign-born white and non-white 
residents, percentages which decreased between 
1805 and 1906. Los Angeles drew its residents 
from the American Midwest. During years 
which projected Protestant, Anglo-Saxon con- 
cepts as cultural ideals, Los Angeles reproduced 



those ideals both demographically and spatially; 
it was ilie prototype of the megalopolis, de- 
veloping without high population density in 
.the core city. Theatrical entertainment offered 
in Los .\ngeles- provides an interesting example 
of relationships between commercial entertain- 
ment and a society replicating (frequently in 
exaggerated ways) the national theater audience's 
traits. 

Worsley, Rouald C. Margaret Webster: A Study 
of Her Contributions to the American The-, 
atre. Wayne State U* 

This study compares Margaret Webster's theo- 
ries of acting and direction to her practice in 
five areas of American Theatre during the years 
1937-1972 in order to determine the vaHdity of 
these theories and the enduring importance of 
lier contributions to the American Theatre. The 
areas examined were acting, direction of non- 
Shakespearean Broadway productions, direction 
of Broadway productions of Shakespeare, reper- 
tory theatre ventures, and direction of opera. 

Primary sources for Miss Webster's theories 
were her books Shakespeare Without Tears, The 
Same Orily Different, and Don't Put Your 
Daughter on the Stage, some fifty articles which 
she cofitributed to various newspapers and 
periodicals, and the Margaret Webster Collec- 
tion at die Library of Congress. Theory was 
compared to practice by evaluating newspaper 
and periodical reviews of her Broadway per- 
formances and of the plays and operas she 
directed. 

Interpretation of the data revealed that Miss 
Webster's theories of acting and direction are 
of great practical value for today's theatre. Her 
enduring contributions to the American Theatre 
include spearheading a Shakespearean revival 
with her popular Broadway productions; proving 
conclusively that New York City could not sup- 
port a classic repertory company; creating new 
audiences for professional theatre by touring 
the country for two seasons with her Marweb 
Shakespeare Company; and bringing new realism 
and unity to a jaded an form by her innovative 
direction of opera. 

Her varied contributions insure Margaret 
Webster's reputation as the most influential 
female director the American Theatre has thus 
far produced and one of the finest directors in 
Broadway's history. 

Yaffe, Alan. Kenneth Tynan: Dramatic Opin- 
ions. U. Illinois. 

This study examines Tynan's drama criticism, 
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from 19->1 to 1963, his books on theatre, and 
selected magazine articles to describe his dra- 
matic oinnions. Special attention is paid to 
tho&e writings in wliich he formulated his basic 
dramatic ideas :nid to his criiicsm of Absurdist 
drama and the British drama of social protest, 
ihc dramatic movements ihont which Tynan 
wrote most extensively. The study is organized 
to show the development ;Mid application of 
nan's dramatic ideas. It offers biographical 
information, analyses of his early dramatic 
theory and his inter, Brechtian ideas, and a 
<le.scription of his judgments on tlie major 
phiys and playwrights lie reviewed. 

It shows that in the early l930's Tynan as- 
signed no social function to drama. He defined 
the dramatic experience as a human being 
reduced i« ;i state of desperation, a definition 
he held throughout his writings, and felt that 
the greatest drama resulted when a hero 
faced death. In the mid-fifties, he admitted some 
connection between drama and everyday iife» 
arguing that a powerful dramatic prose de- 
pended on a vital colloquial speech. Shortly 
thereafter, he encomitered the plays and tlieories 
of Brecht and shifted his allegiance to social 
drama. Henceforth, he held a Brechtian view of 
dramatic purpose^ arguing that drama should 
teach men how to survive by analyzing the 
social environment as well as the psychology 
of its characters, Tynan found both Absurdist 
dratxia and the British drama of social protest 
wanthig because neither completely fulfilled this 
purpose. The Absurdists portrayed man as a 
hopeless creature, thus ignoring what Tynan 
saw as drama's obligation to improve mankind. 
The British drama of social protest succeeded 
in drawing a realistic picture of lower class life, 
but it failed to oiler positive alternatives to 
present conditions, .\fter championing protest 
drama in the mid- and late-fifties, Tynan re- 
jected its negativism and urged its practitioners 
to continue to draw their characters from life 
but to employ non-illusionistic dramatic forms, 



such as Urecht's, to give intellectual substance 
to their works. Only then could drama serve 
its highest function as Tynan conceived it. 

Vowell, Robert L. Pre-production Analyses of 
Selected Non-realistic Plays oC Gunter Grass> 
in their English Translations. Bowling Green 
State U. 

This dissertation provided a critical literary' 
analysis of selected plays of Gunter Grass. It 
also suggested Kmited stylistic approaches that 
a potential director of the plays of Grass might 
employ. 

The method in which this study was at- 
tempted included a consideration of critical 
research relating to all of Grass's literary work 
that has a bearing upon an understanding of 
J) is plays. 

The research concluded that several themes 
are recurrent in Grass's plays. One of the most 
compelling themes is that "objects" control 
the lives of the individual. In the plays, objects 
control the characters. Religion is used by 
Crass to depict man caught in a system of 
false myths that control his spiritual existence. 
Language is used in much the same way that 
the Nazis used language to control a nation, 
li loUowed logically that the concept of guilt 
was a powerful inhibiting force that modern 
Germans face daily. These and other objects 
were woven together in a wild myriad of sym- 
bols. 

Grass communicates by means of images. 
Tliercfore, this dissertation attempted to in- 
terpret these images as they relate to the 
meanings of the plays and their* value to a 
theatrical production. 

The analysis of the plays provided for the 
potential director possible thematic implications 
of Grass's theatre. The production concepts 
.suggested image interpretations for most of the 
plays. These concepts were included to provide 
a basis for the creative effort needed by the 
theatre director, actors atid theatre workers. 
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The information to follow Is based on reports submitted by academic de- 
partments (or In several cases schools) within 162 colleges and universities. 
Unless otherwise indicated, thesis or dissertation projects reported were com- 
pleted during the calendar year 1972. Unless otherwise specified, masters theses 
were completed In fulfillment of requirements for either the Master of Arts or 
Master of Science degree and doctoral dissertations were completed In fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the Ph.D. 

Numbers have been assigned to each title In consecutive order and in se- 
quence with previous issues of the Bibliographic Annual in Speech Covmuwnica- 
lion. An asterisk appearing immediately after a dissertation number indicates 
that an abstract of that dissertation is Included In the "Abstracts" section of 
this volume. Departments reporting theses and dissertations are identified in 
parantheses. 

Academic departments sponsoring masters theses and doctoral dissertations 
in all areas of speech communication — mass communication, rhetoric and com- 
munication theory, public address, speech sciences, interpretation, theatre, in- 
terpersonal and small group interaction, forenslcs, and Instructional development 
in these areas — are urged to submit annual entries. All previously unreported 
titles submitted are published even though completed in earlier calendar years. 
Reports of doctoral dissertations m progress now appear bimonthly In the "Re- 
search Notes" column of Spectra^ the newsletter of the Speech Communication 
Association. Information and inquiries pertinent to either "Doctoral Dissertations 
in Progress" or the report to follow should be directed to Patrick C. Kennicott^ 
Associate Executive Secretary for Research, Speech Communication Association, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, New York, New York 10001. 

The table indicating "Institutional Sources of Degrees Granted and Accumu- 
lated Totals," previously published as part of this section, has been discontinued 
for technical reasons. Most of the quantitative data concerning completed gradu- 
ate degrees in speech communication plus a wealth of additional information is 
available in the biennial Directory of Graduate Programs in the Speech Com' 
murAcation Arts and Sciences published by the Speech Communication Associa- 
tion. 



AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY 

(Speech Arts) (Speech and Theatre) 

Masters Thesis Masters Theses 

Rankin, Mary C. An Assessment of Frances Burford, Kenn'sth. Effects of Post-Sermon Dis- 

Perkins as an Advocate of Social Security. cussions on Audience Attitudes Toward the 

24707 Preacher and His Message. 24708 
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Martin, Robert L. Recovery Slope of Auditory 
TTS Induced by Gunfire 24709 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
(Goodman School of Drama> 

Masters Theses 

Baldet, Jean Louis. Into the Tunnel That Has 

No Exit: Gas and the Modern Audience. 

M.F.A. 24710 
Lieberman, Duuglas. Probing Zero: Acting the 

Non-Logical Moment. M.F.A. 24711 
Schwander, John Reginald. Vocabulary in Plays 

for Children. M.FJV. 24712 
Wukitsch, Frank E. Concejjts in Technological 

Theatre. M.F.A. 24713 

AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Allen, Margaret A. J. A Comparison of Video* 
tape Assisted Therapy with Traditional 
Therapy in the Correction of Frontal Lisps. 
1971. 24714 

Bentley, Luther D. III. A Critical Study of the 
Federal Communications Commission Career 
of Clifford Judkins Durr Emphasizing His 
Support for the Public Interest as it Applies 
to Broadcasting. 24715 

Bridcen, Nancy E. V. A Study of the Relation- 
ships Among Sex, Impulse Control and Atti- 
tude Change. 1971. 24716 

Bruggink, Eric G. A. Programmed Text in De- 
bate Terminology* 24717 

Callahan, Margaret E. P. The Ammons and 
Ammons Quick Test: A Normative Study of 
Black Children in East Alabama. 24718 

Coker, Carolyn S. R. The Collection of Norma- 
tive Data on Five Year Old Children for the 
Assessment of Children's Language Compre- 
hension. J971. 24719 

Comer, Judith L. W. An Investigation of the 
Efforts of Long-Term Institutional Placement 
on the Articulation Proficiency of Trainable 
Mongoloid and Non-Mongoloid Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. 1971. 24720 

Elliott, John A. III. An Experimental Investi- 
gation of the Subliminal Registration of Color 
to Reinforce Learning While Viewing a Mo- 
tional Picture Film. 24721 

Knight, Connie D. H. A Comparison of the 
Articulation and the Language Ability of 
Primary Students being Taught by the Initial 
Teaching Alphabet and the Primary Students 
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being Taught by Traditional Orthography. 
1971. 24722 

McCord, Alga M. A Survey of the Services Avail; 
able to the Speech and Hearing Handicapped 
in the State of Alabama. 1971. 24723 

McCurry, Claudia A. Professional Reading Pres- 
entations in Mobile, Alabama— 1850-1870. 
24724 

McPherson, Louise M. Woman's Quest for 
Equality: The Communication of a Movement. 
1971. 24725 

Myers, Cheryl L. D. An Experimental Study to 
Determine the Social Status of Some Elemen- 
tary School Children Who Stutter in Their 
Classroom Peer-Groups. 24726 

Nachman, Louise H. H. Structure and Effects 
of a Modified Encounter Approach m a Basic 
Speech Course at the College Level: A Case 
Study. 1971. 24727 

Nichols, Jennifer M. Auditory Training: A 
Manual to the Modular Auditory Training 
Unit in Auburn University's Preschool Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Education. 24728 

Powell, James L. The Construction of a Scale 
for Rating the Concept of Entertainment. 
1971. 24729 

Schulu, Mary M. P. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
Selected Speeches of Julia Strudwick Tutwiler. 
1971. 24730 

Welch, Kathy B. W. Cotaparisons of an Audio- 
Visual Method of Parent Counseling and the 
Informal Verbal-Alone Method of Parent 
Counseling ivith Respect to Attitudes o^ 
Parents Toward Their Child's Speech Evalu- 
ation, the Speech Clinic, and the Possibility 
of Therapy for Their Child. 24731 

Windham, Robert A. Simple Reaction Time to 
a Pure Tone Auditory Stimulus by Three 
Groups of Normal Hearing Elementary School 
Age Children. 24732 

BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Friedley, Sheryl Ann. A Study of the Relation- 
ship between Critical Thinking Ability and 
Grades in Public Speaking Classes. 24733 

Ritz, Susan. Influence of ihe Vowel Diagram 
Size on the Intelligibility of Vowels. 24734 

Valk, Cynthia. A Study of 12th Century Cos- 
tumes and Their Adaptation for a Stage Pro- 
duction of Macbeth. 24735 

Walker, H. Kenneth. The Scapegoat's Agony. 
24736 
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BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
{Oral Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Brincgar, Lou. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Speaking of Lyndon Baincs John.son. 24737 

Hcbcrt, Mariluc. A Production and Production 
Book of James Goldman's The Lion in Win- 
ter. 24738 

Helton, Alecia Ann Sims, A Rhetorical Analysis 
of Anti-War Protest. 24739 

Risenhoover, Carmcl C. A Study of the Use of 
Television in Religion by Television Station 
Directors in the United States. 24740 

Setly, John N. The Critical Evaluation o£ Se- 
lected Plays by Elmer Rice. 24741 

»0\VLING GREEN ST.ATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

M (tiers Theses 

Ai-getsingcr, Gail B. Alice in Wonderland: A 
Project In Costume Design. 24742 

Argcstsinger» Gerald S. The Correlation Be- 
tween Play Genre and Profitability of Select 
Theatres as Determined Through the Analysis 
of Their Gross Receipts and Profits. 24743 

Auzennc, Delores P. The Place of the Epicheir- 
eme in Rhetorical Theory. 24744 . 

Bell. Charles H. III. An Original Adaption and 
Production Study of William Golding's Lord 
of the Flies for a Readers Theatre Produc- 
tion. 24745 

Blades, Joseph. A P?odiirrion Study of Harold 
Pinter's The Homecoming. 1971. 2474G 

Cowen, Catherine. The Drama of William But- 
ler Yeats as a Proto-type of the Absurdist 
Drama Based on an Analysis of Five Plays. 
1971. 24747 

Curran, Michael F. Listeners' Perception of 

the Severity of Selected Disfluency Form-Types 

in Children. 24748 
Fogarty, Mary. A Rhetorical Study of Selected 

Speeches of Representative Shirley A- Chis- 

holm. 24749 
Foltz, Michael J. An Evaluation of Current Pub. 

lie School Hearing Conservation Programs. 

24750 

Graybill, Majorie B. An Analysis of Invention in 
Two Selected Speeches of Senator Edward W. 
Brooke. 24751 

Greer, Ronald. A Production Study of Jean- 
Claude Grum berg's Tomorrow from Any 
.Window. 24752 

Mines, Donald E. Invention of Justice Hugo L. 
Black in Selected Speeches and Court De- 
cisions. 24753 



Holderman, Sandra. A Study of Student Expec- 
tations Regarding Classroom Behavior of Col- 
lege Speech Teachers. 1971. 24754 

Janesick, Gerald J. Design Problems Involved 
in the Setting and Lighting of a Production 
of Rashomon by Fay and Michael Kanin. 
1971. 24755 

Jonason, Virginia, A Production Study in Cos- 
tume Design and Construction of Noel Cow- 
ard's Private Lives. 24756 

Kardux, Donald. A Production Study of Fay and 
Michael Kanin 's Rashomon. 1971. 24757 

Katz, Jon L A Critical Analysis of the History, 
Role and Effectiveness of WFAL-AM. Carrier- 
Current Radio at Bowling Green State Uuiver- 
sity. 24758 

Koerper, Leslie R. The Effects of Self-Disclosure 
on Attitude Change and Ethos. 197 L 24759 

Lenk, Valerie J. A. Production Study of A Dance 
Drama on Videotape with Filmic Dance Se- 
quences. 1971. 24760 

Marsh, Brian. An Adaptation of Dostoevsky's 
Notes From the Underground into Playscript 
Form. 1971. 24761 

Metting, Pamela. Averaged Evoked Response of 
Aphasics to Linguistic and Non-linguistir. 
Stimuli. 247G2 

Nientimp; Janet. Proxemics in the Classroom. 
24763 

Nolan, Mark J. The Use of Invention in Se- 
lected Speeches of Senator George S. McGov- 
ern. 24764 

Ott, Carla C. A Study of Tyrone Guthrie's 
Theoretical and Practical Approach to Greek 
Tragedy. 24765 

Peppard, Robert C. Selected Acoustical Charac- 
teristics of Male and Female Esophageal 
Speakers Successfully Identified by Sex. 24766 

Polzin, Jeff L. The Professional Backgrounds 
and Educational Status of Broadcasting Edu- 
cators. 24767 

Post. Elsebeth. Four Important Themes of the 
Stage Plays of Harold Pinter as Illustrated in 
Four Selected Scripts. 24768 

Reinert, Thomas D. Rigging a Medium-Sized, 
University, Proscenium Theatre. 1971. 24769 

Ruben Paul A. The Effect of Voluntary and 
Forced Theatre Attendance on Attitudes To- 
ward the Play, \Vho*s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?, Theatre in General, and New Forms of 
Drama. 1970. 24770 

Russo, Joseph A. An Empirical Study of Brecht's 
Theory of Alienation: Empathy and Compre- 
hension. 24771 

Sloman, Carol L. Micro -Momentary Facial Ex- 
pressions and the Actor: An Investigation. 
24772 
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Spiveyv Clayton E. The Eilvas of Proxemics 

Upon Relaxation and Movement. 1971. 24773 
Trauth, Suzanne M. The Effects of Open and 

Closed- Nfmdedness on Perception of Simple 

and Complex Visual Stimuli. 24774 
Vigneault, Ronald P. An Empirical Study of 

Brecht's Theory of Alienation: Attitude 

Change. 24775 
Willett. Thomas P. C.\Ty Local Origination in 

Findlay, Ohio: An Historical and Descriptive 

Case Study. 24776 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bennett, Homer D. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Preaching of Dr. Clovis Gillham Chappell. 
24777* 

Di Salvo» Vincent S. A Multivariate Analysis 
of Variance Investigation of the Effects of 
Information Processing Ability, Amount of 
Task Relevant Information and Group i- 
mate on Group Behavior. 1971. 24778* 

Gardner, Greg H. Invention in the "One World'' 
Addresses of Wendell Lewis Wilkie. 24779* 

Kelly, Clifford W. A Multivariate Analysis of 
Task, Structure, Transparency, and Interper- 
sonal Attraction in Small Groups. 24780* 

Levy, Sam. A Critical Study of Habima Plays 
as an Expression of Israeli Nationalism from 
1948^1968. 24781* 

Mabry, Edward A. A Test of the Phase Pattern 
Model for Small Task-Oriented Group Discus- 
sions. 24782* 

Maffeo, Gilbert J. Jr. The Variable of Proxemics 
in Audience Persuasion: A Multivariate Ex- 
perimental Study. 24783* 

Ramsey, Robert T. Jr. Interpersonal Values and 
Communication Behavior in a Commercial 
Television Station. 24784* 

Ratliff, Sandra S. Averaged Encephalic Response 
to Linguistic and Nonlinguistic Auditory 
Stimuli. 24785* 

Rubin, Gary N. A Naturalistic Study in Prox- 
emics: Seating Arrangement and its Effect on 
■ Interaction. Performance, and Behavior. 
24786* 

Scanio, Tom S. Absence of the Copula in the 
Verbalizations of Mentally Retarded Children 
and Grammatical Implications. 2478'?* 

Scott. John S. The Blacl* Spirit: A Trilogy of 
Original Plays and A Treatise on ihe Dra- 
matic Theory of Contemporary Black Drama. 
24788 

Underwood, Willard A. The Rhetoric of Black 
Orators: Perspectives for Contemporary .\nal- 
ysis. 24789* 

Ware, Paul D. Herkling as Distraction: An Ex- 
perimental Study of its Effects on Source 
. Credibility. 24790* 



Wedwick, Daryl M. United States arid Britisn 
Patents of Scenic and Illusionistic Devices and 
Effects: 1916-1970. 24791* 

Yerby, Janet. Female Leadership in Small Prob- 
lem-Solving Groups: An Experimental Study. 
24792. 

Yowell, Robert L. Pre-Production Analyses of 
Selected Non-Reah'stic Plays of Gunter Grass 
in their English Translations. 24793 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Theatre Arts) 

Masters Thesis 

Hunsaker, David M. Issue Actualization: Rhet- 
orical Theory and Criticism. 24794 

CALIFORNL\ STATE COLLEGE, 
STANISLAUS 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Thesis 

Stretter, Robert. Comparison of the Effectiveness 
of Two Selected [r] Phoneme Programs. 
24795 

CALlFORNL\ STATE UNIVERSITY, 
CHICO 
(Speech'Drama'Dance) 

Masters Theses 

Atkinson, Lynn D. The Career of Elia Kazan. 
1971. 24796 

Baxter, Linda J. The Phylogeny of Speech. 24797 

Erickson, Beverly J. Non Fluent Behavior of 
Nonstuttering Children. 24798 

Gay, Janice A. An Original Script for Readers 
Theatre: "Pardon, But Your Generation Gap 
is Showing." 1971. 24799 

Harvey, Dorothy L. Is Cued Speech the Answer 
to Teaching the Hearing Impaired During 
Their Formative Years? 24800 

Hendrickson, Donellda L. Implementations of a 
Speech Correction and Language Develop- 
ment Program Within the Boundaries of the 
School Curriculum. 1971. 24801 

Itoh, Motonobu. The Relationship Between Dif- 
ficulty in Auditory Perception and Articula- 
tion Disorders Among the Mentally Retarded. 
24802 

Lambert, Marilyn E. A Guidebook for the Un- 
derstanding, Evaluation and Remediation of 
the Child with Aphasia. 24803 

Loaiza, Nelson H. "The Priest and the Convict" 
—An Experimental Play. 1971. 24804 
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McMillan, Gerald T. Peter Marshall: A -Gifted 
Speaker. 24805 

Sweet, Kenneth F. Ethos as a Factor in Selected 
Campaign Speeches of Richard Nixon 1960 
and 1968. 24806 

Thomas, Laura L. .\ Comparison of the Mobility 
Rates of the Speech Defective Population in 
the Public Schools of Butte County. Cali- 
fornia, for the School Year 1967-68. 1971. 
24807 

Walker, Sharon N. Murder in the Cathedral: A 
Production Thesis. 1971. 24808 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
FRESNO 
(Communicative Disorders) 

Masters Theses 

Amend, Gaylec M. Your Child's First Visit to a 
Speech & Hearing Clinic. 24809 

tianoian. Sharon D. A Case Study of the Effects 
of Programmed Conditioning in English on 
Eleven Bilingual Filipino Adults. 24810 
. Jones, Roger R. A Study of the Embryological 
Development of the Ear. 24811 

Nilmeier, Robert C. A Short Screening Test for 
Identification of Expressing Syntactic Prob- 
lems of Kindergarten Children. 24812 

(Radio-Television-Cinema) 
Masters Theses 

Beltram, Thomas W. Broadcast Journalism and 
the Newsman's friviSege. 24813 

Ostroff, David Television and Local Elec- 
tions: A Discriptive Study of Selected 1970 
Fresno County, California, Campaigns. 24814 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
FULLERTON 
(Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Sawyer, Gerald. Creative Dramatics: .\n Experi- 
mental Study to Improve the Reading Skills 
of the Educationally Handicapped Child. 
24815 

Vickerman, Sarah E. He Who Killed A Deer. A 
Play for Children in Three Acts witli Supple- 
mentary Notes. 24816 

Welch, Donald G. Production Analysis of Wil- 
liam Motter Inge's Come Back, Little Sheba. 
24817 

Welch, Ronald D. An Analysis of Three Comic 
Elements Found in the Major Works of Kauf- 
man and Hart. 24818 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
LONG BEACH 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Bergreen, Gary S. A Descriptive Analysis of 
Blackamerican Rhetoric in the Twentieth 
Century. 24819 

Sanders, Joseph R. Aristotle and Kierkegaard: 
A Comparative .Analysis of the Effects of the 
Epistemological Presuppositions of Aristotle 
and KierkegPiArd Upon Their Concepts of 
Communication. 24820 

(Thear.re Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Baker, Allen D. An Analysis of the Developmrnt 
of the Character J.B. in J.B. 24821 

Boiko, Karen. The High Comic Mode: A Com- 
parison of Selected Plays by Philip Barry and 
S. N. Behrman. 24822 

Burnett, Leonard. An Overview of Restoration 
Comedy. 24823 

Burnett, Ronald. A Production of Sean O'Casey's 
Shadow of a Gunman. 24824 

CrifTui, Evelyn L. A Production of Alan Cullen's 
King Patch and Mr. Simpkins. 24825 

Kebre, Sander. April, Come She Will. 24826 

King, Dennis. An Analysis of the Development 
of the Character of Nickles in J.B. 24827 

Kulp, Laurence R. An Analysis of the Character, 
Master of Ceremonies, in Cabaret. 24828 

Long, James. Scapegoat: A Play in Three .^cts. 
24829 

Michl, Keith. An Analysis of the Development 

of the Character Lopahin in The Cherry Or- 

chard. 24830 
Reynolds, Lani. Design and Execution of the 

Costumes for Hay Fever. 24831 
Roxby, Kathleen. A Survey of Drama Programs 

in California Colleges as Related to Their 

Respective Communities. 24832 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
NORTHRIDGE 
(Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Abramovitch, Rafael. The Israeli Theatre of the 

Sixties. 24833 
Cooper, Carolyn. The Greek Mask: Its Origin 

and Function. 24834 

(Speech Communication) 
Masters Thesis 

Chase, Lawrence J. The Effects of Differential 
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Linguistic Patterns in Messages Attempting 
10 Induce Resistance to Persuasion. 24835 

dUFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SAN DIEGO 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Owens, Burton. Rhetoric and the French Revo- 
lution. 24836 

Tucker, Eleanor H. Parent Child. Communica- 
tion: An Analysis. 24837 

(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
AtasU'rs Theses 

Blair, Georgia W. Two Therapeutic Approaches 
io Hypcrnasality. 2483S 

Campbell, Sherry C. Meaningfulness Strength in 
Primary and Secondary Languages: Chicano 
Bilinguals. 24839 

Carlson, Lynette C. Oral Stereognostic Differ- 
ences between First -Grade Children with 
Tongue Thrust and Normal Swallow. 24840 

Emlen, Mary L The Assessment of Receptive 
Language Skills using Operant Conditioning: 
Mentally Retarded Children, 24841 

Fink, ."^rlhur A. Phonaiion Time Differentials 
for Clinical Speech Groups. 24842 

Harper, Mary J. Distributional Effects on Verbal 
Transformations of Two-Word Strings. 24843 

Hill, Edeeu L. Diadochokinetic Rates and Artic- 
ulation of Alleged Narcotics Users and Con- 
trols. 24844 

Horning, Judith K. The Effects oE Age on 
Dichotic Listening. 24845 

Mills, Jane L. Lffccts of Classroom Expansion 
on the Language of Trainable Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. 24846 

Myers, Sharon L. A Comparative Analysis of 
Vowel Duration In Black Dialect and Standard 
English. 24847 

Phillips. Penelope V. .\ Comparison of Aged 
Dysphasic and Aged Senile Language Re- 
sponses. 24848 

Rasmussen, Louise A. The Role of Bone Con- 
duction in Self-Perception of Voice. 24849 

Swanson, Teri J. Responses of Speech Patholo- 
gists and Speech Pa thologists-In -Training to 
the Edwards Peisonal Preference Schedule. 
24850 

Teixeira. Lois A. Oral Stereognostic Differences 
between Apraxics, Dysarthrics, Aphasics and 
Normals, 24851 

Underdahl. Kevin C. Training Short-Term Mem- 
ory: Mentally Retarded Children. 24852 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Droge, David A. A Draniatistic Theory of In- 
terpersonal Relations. .24853 
Durrett, Denise D. The Role of Vice President 

Spiro T. Agnew with Particular Emphasis 

on the 1970 Campaign. 24854 
Elliott. Michael R. Self- Perception and Self- 

Prediction. 24855 
Hamilton, Irwin C. The Introduction of F-SIO: 

A Study of an Advertising Program. 24856 
Jenkins, Mercilee M. The Effect of Fantasy on 

Interpersonal Communication. 24857 
Piha, Josef C. Communicative Behavior Under 

Stress: Observations of Policemen Mediating 

Family Disputes. 24858 
Saniorot Armaml J. Appearance and Its Effect 

on Self Image. 24859 
Sweatt, Gary W. Chevreul's Pendulum: The 

True or False Test. 24860 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
SAN JOSE 
(Drama) 

A fosters Theses 

Beagle, Thomas A. The Development of David 

Belasco's Stage Lighting Techniques. 24861 
Benoit. Allen D. .-\ Director's Record of A Pro- 
' duction of Sandy Wilson's The Boy Friend, 
24862 

Urown, Opal J. An Investigation and Study of 
the Costumes for The Great White Hope by 
Howard Sacklcr. 24863 

Garcia, H. Bert. A Director's Analysis, Produc- 
tion Concept, and Annotated Prompt Book 
for John Steinbeck's Of Mice And Men. 24864 

Gibson, Albert L. Lighting Designs for Kopit*s 
Indians and Ibsen's fiedda Gabler. 24865 

Hanreddy, Janet L. The Design and Execution 
of the Costumes for The Tayning of the Shrew, 
24866 

Hoffman, Karon A. A Director's Analysis, Inter- 
pretation, and Annotated Prompt Book for 
Henrik Ibsen's A Doll House. 24867 . 

Lindheim, Jean A. A Director's Study and An- 
notated Promptbook for The Birthday Party 
by Harold Pinter. 24868 

Long, Carol L. The Historical Background and 
a Director's Analysis and Annotated Prompt- 
Book for Maxwell .Anderson's Mary of Scot- 
land, 24869 
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Moe, Kathleen A. The Role of the Chorus in 
Selected American Musical Plays From 1950 
to 1969. 24870 

(Speerh Communication) 
Masters Theses 

Bostick, Allen J. An Investigation of George 
Campbell's Seven Circumstances of the Pas- 
sions and Their Influence on Persuasion. 
24871 

Chang, Chiea-teh. .\n Analysis of the Imperial 
Chinese Remonstrance System and Its Rhe- 
torical Theory. 24872 

Desmond, Roger. Talmudic Logic. 24873 
^ Echternacht. Gail. An Examination of the Rhet- 
oric in the Direct and Indirect Discourse of 
Simone dc Beauvior. 24874 

Herman, Brian. Communication and Community 
.•\ction Programs: A Preliminary Design. 24875 ' 

Hocking, John E. The Effects of Sequentially 
Varied Observable Audience Response. 24876 

Margreiter, Dtiaue G. An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Observable Audience Re- 
sponse on Attitude Change and Source Credi- 
bility in Dyads and Triads. 24S77 

Messina, Basil J. An Analytical and Compara- - 
tive Study of the "Sublime" in the Rhetorics 
of Selected Eighteenth Centura English Rhe- 
toricians. 24878 

Miller, John E. An Efnpirical Studv of the Re- 
lationship of Teacher Communication pat- 
terns to Student FaiK».re: An Interaction Anal- 
ysis. 24879 

Poulakos, John. Toward an Existential Theory 
of Dialogue. 24880 

Taylor, Stephen R. An Investigation of the Ef- 
fects of Race, Socio- Economic Levels, and 
Language on Message Compreliension, 24881 

CASE WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Aram, Dorothy M. Developmental Language Dis- 
orders: Patterns of Language Behavior. 24882* 

Baker, William F. Power and Decision -Making 
in American Television. 24883* 

Bruening. Robert A. Perceived Nasality as a 
Function of Several Variables. 24884* 

Cook, Darrell R. The Effect of Reinforcement 
Loss on Speech Disfluency in Young Children. 
24885* 

Dye, Scott A. An .Analysis of Selected Initial 
Newspaper Reports of Six Isolationist Speeches 
by Charles A. Lindbergh. 24886* 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Dramatic Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Black. Nancy J. Articulation Defects and Func- 
tion of .Auditory Discrimination and Memory 
Span. 1970. 24887 

Buciiiiolz, Steven W. The Rhetoric of Malcolm 
Boyd. 1971. 24888 

Capo, Larry G. "Only Dead People Don't Cry," 
A Creative Thesis (Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tion OR E. E. Cummings). 24889 

Clevengeh', Joanne P. The Modified Rhyme Test: 
A New Clinical Approach in Testing Speech 
Discrimination. 248'0 

Coan, AVilliam M. An Examination of the Basic 
Frequency Response Characteristics of Tran- 
sistorized Hearing Aids Relative to Manufac- 
turer's Specifications, lutra-Aid Model and 
Sintered Filter Reliability. 1971. 24891 

Furland. De lores J. A Study of the Effect of an 
In-Service Training Program on the .Ability 
of a Group of Classroom Teachers to Recog- 
nize Voice Disorders. 24892 

Grimm, Darryl M. An Investigation of the Use- 
fulness of the Threshold of Octave Masking 
Test in Diagnosing Cochlear Lesions. 1971. 
24893 

Hondo rp, Gyl J. The Relationship Between De- 
gree of Articulation Problems and Degree of 
Syntactical Delay as Measured by the North- 
western Syntax Screening Test WitliiJi First 
Grade Speech Defective Children. 1970. 24894 

Konkle, Dan P. A Comparison of Custom Made 
and Stock Earmolds in the Routine Hearing 
Aid E^ahiation. 1971. 24895 

McCaiiliff, Mary Lou. A Descriptive Study of a 
Speaker's Response to Perceived Informative 
Feedback. 1971. 24896 

Mollcma, AVallace A. Jr. An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Monopitch on Listening Com- 
prehension. 1970. 24897 

Ranvillc, Michael W. The Kennedy Dynasty: A 
Case Study of the Rhetoric of Association and 
Perpetuation. 24898 

Rickert, William E. A. Survey and Synthesis of 
Precepts for the Oral Interpretation of the 
Bible. 1971. 24900 

Rittersdorf. Gerald L. A Study of the Social and 
Vocational Acceptability of Stuttering Speak- 
ers Compared to Norm^al Speakers, as Rated 
by Members of Business and Professional 
Groups. 1970. 24901 

Schaiberger, George L. Jr. The Evaluation of a 
Noise-Induced Temporary Threshold Shift on 
Voice Intensity and Reading Rate. 1971. 24902 
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SdnvaiU. Daniel M. The Vscfulncss of the 
W.I.PJ. — A Discrimination Test for Pre- 
school Children. 1971. 24903 

Slominski, Thomas J» Variables Related to the 
.Ability to Self-Monitor Articulation. 24904 

Stanford, Monty C. .-\n Experimental Study of 
Modality Effects in Attitude Research. 1971. 
24905 

Vreeman, Bertha J. "Dragons Live Forever". 

The Writing and Production of an Original 
- Play. 24906 

Wincklcr, James L. Charisma: An Empirical 
Explication. 1971. 24907 

Winfrey. Mary C. International Student Adjust- 
ment at an .American University: The Rela- 
tionship Among Language Background, Com- 
munication Paltfrns. and Social Attitudes. 
24908 

CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Ackley. Dennis R. \ Comparison of Television 
Camera Viewpoints and Their Effect on In- 
st nicttonal Information Retention. 24909 

Curry. Lawrence F. A Scenic Design Project of 
Ben Johnson's Volpone, 24910 

Freedmaii, Martin N. An Expeiimental Study or 
the Effects of Message Pitch and Evaluative 
Meaning on Listener's Recall. 24911 

Marchbanks, Linda L. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphv of Recommended Journalism Textbooks 
for the Secondary School Program. 24912 

Miedler. Howard J. The Emergence of Com- 
munity Antenna Television Regulation. 24913 

Morse, Ben W. An Experimental Study on th*i 
Reduction of Speech Anxiety Through In- 
duced Tension and Relaxation. 24914 

(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
Master Thesis 

Hiiddleston, Ronald L. A Method To Identify 
Probable High Risk Phonic Reading Problem 
Chi Wren. Specialist Degree. 24915 

CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Theatre) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Asermely. Albert .-V. Daly's Initial Decade in the 
American Theatre. 1860-1869. 24916* 

Levitt. Harold. Comedy in the Plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. 24917* 

Weingarten, Aaron. Chekhov and the American 

^Director. 24918» 



COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Tlieatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Brooks. Linda I. The 1969-70 Debate Between 

Vice-President Agnew and the Commercial 

Television Networks. 24919 
Donegan* Billie D. An Historical Analysis of 

Theatre Audiences in Cripple Creek, Colorado, 

from 1897-1907. 24920 
Doni, Darlene M. Analysis of the Haynsworth 

Debate. 24921 
Muhvic, Joel L. The Civil Rights Debate at the . 

1948 Democradc Convention, 24922 
Rietveld, Richard D. Moliere's The Misan* 

thrope: A Production Record. 24923 
Rimsay, Linda L. A Labanotation .Analysis of 

Gesture. 24924 
Rosenkranz, Fred A. An Analysis of the Con- 

tjroversy Concerning "The Selling of the Pen- 
tagon." 24925 
Shaw, Marion H. Aristotle and Hobbes on the 

Passions. 24926 
Woertendyke, Guy D. And in the Confusion We 

Fired. 24927 

Wolfe, Ellen L, Slow Dance on the Killing 
Ground. 24928 

C. W. POST COLLEGE, LONG ISLAND 
UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Goldwyn» Judith S. Eleanor Roosevelt's Concern 

for Youth as Illustrated Through Selected 

Speeches. 24929 
Huber Eugene R. Spiro Theodore Agnew. the 

Making of a Household Word: a Rhetorical 

Analysis of Selected Speeches Relating to the 

First Amendment. 1971. 24930 
Isaacs, Mildred H. A Study of .Arthur N. Krug- 

er's Treatment of the Concepts of Inherency 

and Comparative Advantage. 24931 
StovalK Richard L. An Investigation of the 

Criteria Used in Selecting Argumentation and 

Debate Textbooks. 1969. 24932 

EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Block. Joseph Earl. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Keynote Speeches of the Democratic and 
Republican National Nominating Crr>nvendons 
of 1968. 1970. 24933 
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Bruneau, Daniel G. A Descriptive Analysis of 
Selected Textbooks in Public Speaking Re- 
vealing Principles of Effective Informative 
Speaking. 24934 

Cordon, Ray. Small Group Stress. 24935 

Cromwell, Betty Jane. A Critical Analysis of 
Charles H. Percy's Speech to the City Club 
of Chicago on October 10, 1966. 1967. 24936 

Fischer, Raymond L. Six Major Problems of 
Teaching Speech in High School. 1956. 24937 

Geurin, Peggy Lee. Comparisons of Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness and Speaker Ability from Expert, 
Supervisors, Student Teachers and Student 
Ratings. 1967. 24938 

Glosscr, Holly. The Evolution of George Ber- 
nard Shaw's Female Characters. 1965. 24939 

Humphrey, Kathleen A. An Empirical Study of 
Measured Closemindidness and Intension As 
Exhibited Through the Responses to Per- 
ceived Images. 1971. 24940 

Hutton, Marjorie T. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
John F. Kennedy's "Inaugural Address" of 
January 20, 1961. 1967. 24941 

Jones, Jeanne F. A Rhetorical Analysis of Am- 
bassador Adlai E. Stevenson's United Nations 
Speech of October 23, 1962, During the Cuban 
Missile Crisis. 24942 

Kent, Gary W. Antislavery and Disunion: An 
Analysis of Arguments in Selected Speaking 
Events in Coles County, Illinois From 1847 to 
1863. 1971. 24943 

Keyscr, Cherly Kaye. An Analysis of the War 
and Peace Position of Senator Edmund 
Muskie. 1971.24944 

Kirdmer, Harry Franklin. Integration of Speech 
With Other Subjects in High School Class- 
rooms. 1956, 24945 

Kirkham, James Donald. History and Criticism 
of the Tragic Hero. 1963. 24946 

Koertge, Douglas J. How Do I Love Thee: Mo- 
dus Operandi. 1965. 24947 

Martin, Carol Jean. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's "First Inaugural 
Address" March 4, 1933. 1967. 24948 

Martin, Ronald George. A Rhetorical Analysis 
of Selected Speeches for Special Occassions. 
1965. 24949 

Pulliam, Charles R. A Plan for Teaching Listen- 
ing at BenjamiR Franklin Junior High School 
Springfield, Illinois. 1961. 24950 

Rang, Mary Ruth. A Comparative Analysis of 
Selected Eulogies: United States Presidents 
Who Died in Office. 1900-1970. 1971. 24931 

Rolinski, Charles F. A Rhetorical Biography of 
Lady Astor in Parliament. 1970, 24952 

Kosebrawgh, Robert D, Dr. Paul Arthur Wash- 
burn's Speaking on the Union of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren and Methodist 



Churches: A Rhetorical Analysis. 1968. 24955 
Sarver» Judy. A Critical Analysis of the Sermon 
Delivered by Chaplain Harry C. Wood on De- 
cember 14, 1941. 24954 
Shadwell, Delvenia Wallace. A Rhetorical Anal- 
ysis of Jane Addams* Speech of July 9, 1915. 
1961. 24955 

Shoen, Richard L. A Field Study of Adaption 
of Conventional Persuasive Techniques by 
Life Insurance Agents. 1970. 24956 

Steinmetz, Stephen. The Effects of Ego-Involve- 
ment and Fear Appeals Upon Task Perform- 
ance. 1969. 24957 

Stephenson, Ronald l.ynn. A Comparison of 
Two Methods of Student Evaluation via Video 
Tape in a Fundamentals of Speech Program. 
1971. 24958 

Sutter, Ed. An Experimental Study of the Effect 
of Long Hair Worn by Males upon Immediate 
Recall in the Classroom Situation. 24959 

Tucker. William J. Adapting Period Plays to 
Modem Staging, Using Platforms and Step 
Units. 1962. 24960 

Wallace, Barbara VanAuU. A Study of the 
Simplicity of Language in Selected Public 
Addresses of Abraham Lincoln. I960. 24961 

EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Dramatic Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Lucbkc, Dale. A Long Term Study of the Com> 
parativc .\cademic Success and Attitude of Be- 
low Average Reading Students Having Taken 
an Elective Ninth Grade Speech Course. 24962 

Myers, Jeanette. The Dramatic and /or The- 
atrical Functions of Songs Sung by Boy Actors 
in the Plays of Shakespeare^ 24963 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Habilitative Sciences) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Gonzalez. Joseph F. A Comparative Study of the 
Spontaneous Connected and Orally Read 
Speech of a Selected Group of Black and 
White Children with Normal and Defective 
Articulation, 24964* 

McCune, Ben C. A Contrastive Study of the 
Phonologic and Syntactic ^ Behavior in the 
Spontaneous Speech of a Selected Group of 
Black and White Children, 24965 

Roeser, Ross. The Effects of Intensity and Sen- 
sorineural Hearing Loss on Two Dichotic 
Listening Tests, 24966* 
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Sellers, Daniel Emory. Training Hearing Im- 
paired Children in Auditory Discrimination 
Pitch: A Comparison of Two Approaches. 
24967* 

Yoss, Kathe A. Development Apraxia of Speech 
in Children with Defective Articulation. 
24968* 

(Theatre) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Allison, Ralph R. A Descrfptive Analysis of 
Great Britain's Dual National Theatre: The 
National Theatre and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company. 1960.1970. 24969 

Bracewei], Jr. John. A Study of the Problems 
of Establishing Training for the Sound Spe- 
cialist in College and University Theatre De- 
partments. 1971. 24970 

Cook, Thomas P. Dimension: Principles for 
Staging in Open Space Using Three-Dimen- 
siona! Form as Demonstrated hy Theatrc in- 
the-Round. 1971. 24971 

Eivgren. Gillette A. Jr. The Evolution of a 
Theatrical Style: A Study of the Interrelation- 
ship of Select Regional Playwrights the 'Di- 
rector, the Community, and the Round Stage 
at the Victoria Theatre, Stoke- on -Trent. 
24972 

Hcrr, Judith L. A Philosophy of Theatricality: 
A Phenomcnological Description of the Aes- 
thctic Structures in the Arts of Performance, 
1971. 24973 

Jeffries. Harvey E. The Necessary Role of the 
College and the University in the Develop- 
ment of the Secondary School Drama Program 
in Florida: A Survey and Analysis of the 
Needs of the Florida Secondary Schools, and 
an Examination of the Role of the College 
and University in ihe Programs of the Sec- 
ondary Schools in Selected States. 1971. 24974 

Robert.«on, Warren. The Theatre as a Vehicle 
for Community Action. 24975* 

Whaley. Frank L. Jr. A Descriptive Com- 
pendium of Selected Historical Accessories 
Commonly Used as Stage Properties. 24976. 

iV'illiams. Ltithcr E, Shakespeare and the Mod- 
ern Director: An Examination of Selected 
Productions of t)ie Royal Sliakespcarc Com- 
pany. 1960.1971. 1971. 24977 

FORT HAYS K.^NSAS STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Grusing, La von Evelyn. The Development of the 
Designs and Construction of Costumes for 
the Fort Hays Kansas State College Produc- 



tion of Peter Weiss* The Persecution and 
Assassination of Jean-Paul Marat as Performed 
by the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
Under the Marquis De Bade. 24978 

Laspisa. Barbara Duncan. Evaluation and Anal- 
ysis of Acting in Selected Roles. 24979 

Phillips, Wayne \, Scene and Lighting Design 
for the Play, The King is Dead. 24980 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN COLLEGE, CITY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
(Speech and Theatre) 

Masters Thesis 

Langholtz, Leo. An Evaluation by Lehman 
College Student Teacher Public School Speech 
Clinicians of their Undergraduate Profession- 
al Preparation. 24981 

HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Arts and Science) 

Masters Theses 

Glazer. Elaine. A Study to Determine the Cor- 
relation Existing Between the Illinois Test 
of Psycholinguistic Abilities and the Utah 
Test of Language Development When Both 
Tests Are Administered to a Cerebral Palsy 
Population. 24982 

Pomeri^ntz, Vivian A, A Study to Determine 
The Correlations Existing fiewteen the Illi- 
nois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and 
the Utah Test of Language Development 
and the Flowers-Co:stcllo Tests of Central 
Auditory Abilities. 24983 

HUNTER COLLEGE. CITY UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 
(Communications) 

Masters Theses 

Barzclay. Eija M. L. Concepts of Communication 
Breakdown and Communication in Current 
Literature. 24984 

Savavy. Suzanne M. An Analysis of 15-sccond 
MicrO'segments of Spontaneous and Connected 
Speech of Two Speakers of Black Dialect and 
Two Speakers of Standard American English. 

(Theatre and Cinema) 
Masters Theses 

Byniim» Richard Cary. "A Late Rain;" An 
Original Full-Lcngtli Play with an Introduc- 
tory Essay. 24986 
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Byron, Alex. **I Can's Co On Without You» 
Minna Mandelbaum:" An Original Play with 
an Introductory Essay. 24987 

Esterhazy, Ariadne. Translation of Anton 
Chckov*s The Sea Gull, 24988 

Fcingold, Lester. Production book of .•\nouilh*s 
Anticione. 24989 

Rachelle, Bernard. The Habimali on Tour in 
the United States. 24990 

Sasanoff, Rose. "Lord of the Law:" An Original 
Play with an Introductory Essay. 84991 

Serlen. Bruce. "Grocery. Cackle" and "Play Ball:" 
Three Xo;i-reaIistic Plays Studying the Ameri- 
can Scene Together with an Introductory Essay. 
24992 

SiVm. Shu-Ching. "When the Cow Bell Rings:" 
An Original Play with an Introductory Essay. 
24993 

Taranto. Marcia. Tlie E^nergence of Dance as a 
Dramatic Means of Communicarion in the 
Theatre. 24994 

IDAHO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Patliology and Audiology) 

Masters Theses 

Burks, Gregg L. .\ Study of the Relationship 
of Palatal Pharyngeal Closure and Perceived 
Nasality in Cleft Palate Children. 24995 

Hand, Emily A. Counseling Programs for Fam- 
ilies of Aphasia Patients. 24996 

McAnulty. Russell L. Experimental Study of 
Evaluative Measures in Therapy Using Dis- 
tinctive Feautre Analysis. 24997 

McGee, Karen A. Reliability and Validity Stud- 
ies on the I.T.P.A. with Adult Aphasics. 
24998 

Throckmorton^ Verl J. Temporary Threshold 
Sensitivity as Influenced by Two Parameters 
of the Pinna. 24999 

ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Masteres Theses 

Anderson, Peter A. Credibility and Learning. 
25000 

Chadwick» Frank. Geographic Bias in the Judg- 
ing of Intercollegiate Academic Debate. 25001 

Chilberg» Joseph. The Effects of Camera Angle 
on Source Credibility. 25002 

Duley, Joyce. The Effects of Environment and 
Leadership Conditions on the Verbal Fhiency» 
Interaction Behavior, and Member Satisfac- 
tion in Small Groups. 25003 



Garner, Patrick. The Effects of Invasion of 
Personal Space on Interpersonal Communica- 
tion. 25004 

Guthrie» Marion. The Effecis of Initial Credi- 

bility» Metaphor and Larvgiaage Intensity on 

Comprehension. Attitude, and Terminal Cred* 

ibiiity. 25005 
Hamilton. Paul R. The Effects of Risky-Shift 

Phenomena on Disclosure and Interaction in 

the Small Group Setting. 25006 
Heston, Judee. Effects of Anomia and Personal 

Space Invasion on Anxiety. Source Credibility. 

Interaction and Nonperson Orientation. 25007 
Jensen, Thomas. Interaction Effects of Source 

Credibility, Fear .Vppeals. and Evidence on 

Immediate and Long Term .Attitude Change. 

25008 

Martin. Dennis C. Credibility, Attitude Change. 

and Encoding Behavior in an Interpersonal 

Communication Setting. 25009 
McXally, Terry. The Effects of Marijuana on 

Attitude Change. 25010 
Moore, Dennis L. The Effects of Systematic 

Desensitization on Communics^Uin Anxiety, 

Self-Esteem, Extraversion, and Neurodcism 

in an .Aged Population. 25011 
Quiggins. James G. The Effects of Hsgh and 

Low Commnnication Apprehension on Small 

Group Member Credibility. Interpersonal At- 
traction, and Interaction. 25012 
Ransaw, Patricia. Effects of Race and Sex of 

Source and Receiver upon Credibility. 25013 
Rosegrant. Teresa. The Relationship of Race 

and Sex to the Effect of Proxemic Behavior 

on Source Credibility. 25014 
Sorenson, Gail A. The Use of Cattell's 16PF irt 

Predicting the Interaction Behavior in Small 

Groups. 25015 
Sullivan, Jean K. The Nature of Apathy and 

Neutrality Among High School Students. 

2r)016 

Todd, William R. Effects of Credibility. Fear 
Appeals, and Opinionated Language on Atti- 
tude and Credibility Change. 25017 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
(Radio and Television) 

Masters Theses 

Farrell, Alish R, **The Song of Solomon": Pro- 
duction and .Analysis of a Non-Linear Tele- 
vision Film. 25018 

Ferguson. Stewart. Writing and Production for 
Radio of Six Narrative Scripts. 25019 

Hoffman, Barbara Sue. The Public As An Initia- 
tor of Change in Broadcast Policy: The Pe- 
tition to Deny (1969-1970). 25020 
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Owt:n, John W. A Candidate's Rationale for the 

Selection of Mass Media in a Congressional 

Primary Campaign. 25Q2I 
Roussou, Nayia C. Children's Appreciation of 

Aggressive Contents in Televised Cartoons. 

25022 

(Theatie and Drama) 
Masters Theses 

Apter, .Andrew. A Project in Directing William 
Shakespeare's As You Like It. 25023 

Bcndel, Kenneth M. Multiscreen Concepts in 
Theatre Production. 25024 

Berglund, Charles A. A Project in the Design 
and the Execution of the Stage Lighting For 
a Production of Robert Bolt's The Thwarting 
of liar on Bolligrew. 25025 

Bin Nasaruddin. Mohammad G. Religion and 
the Shadow Theatre of Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia. 25026 

Brown, Pamela A. A Project in Design and Ex- 
ecution of Costumes for a Production of 
Jean-Buptiste Moliere's The School For Wives, 
25027 

Courtade, .Anthony E. Spec trophotome trie Com- 
parisons of the Effects of Stage Lighting on 
NewCy Developed Expetrdable Color Media. 
25028 

Deter. DanieL A Project in Directing George 
Buchncr's Woyzeck. 25029 

Englebretsen, Isabel A. Analysis and Perform- 
ance of the Role of Albertine Prine in Lillian 
Hellman's Toys In The Attic. 25030 

Haltresht, Michael. Psychosexual Immaturity, 
Hostility, and Depression in the Plays of 
George Henry Boker. W'illiam Inge, and Jolin 
Osi)ornc. 25031 

Kuritz, Paul. A Project in Directing Henrik 
Ibsen's Hcdda Gabler, 25032 

O'RciOly, William T. An Interpretive .Analysis 
of John Osborne's Look Back In Anger. 25035 

Sliattuck, Susan E. Nikolais* Kinetic Theatre: A 
Study of Tlieory and Practice. 25034 

Stroud. Olive. Ed Bulh'ns' Revolutionary The- 
atre Nfovement. 25035 

Waitz. Michael. A Study of Thought in Selected 
Drama of Jean Anouilh. 25036 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Collins, Thomas P. The Dramatic Art of Prosper 

Jolyot de Crebillon: A Structural Analysis of 

His Tragedies. 25037 
Gaines, Robert .A. The Dramatic Universe of 

Philip Barry. 25038 
Klein. A. Owen Jr. Theatre Royal, Montreal, 

1825.1844. 25039 



Kunde, Arnold J. A Structural Analysis of 
Douglas William Jerrold's Melodramas. 25040 

Mackie, Craven W. The Evolution of the Long 
Run in the Theatres of London 1800- 1870. 
25041 

Naidoo, Muthal. N. P. Van Wyk Louw and D. 
J. Oppcrman: Afrikaans Verse Draaiatists of 
South Africa. 25042 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Beers, Larry. A Project Report for The Night 
Thoreau Spent in Jail. 25045 

Collins, Eddie. A Flea in Her Ear: A Scene De- 
sign Project. I97L 25044 

Kroeker, Sally B. A Creative Project Paper for 
*'Free The People," A Program Presenting A 
Look At The Sixties. 25045 

Larson. Stephen J. Hotel Paradiso; A Creative 
Scene Design Project. 25046 

McDonald, Betty. F. L. Gilson— First Chairman 
of The Speech Department at Kansas State 
Teachers College 1913-1946. 25047 

Mrasei):, Bryon Max. Dutchman: A Scene 
Desigit Project. 1971. 25048 

Royse, Mary K. Daniel O'Connell's Development 
of Cohesiveness Within The Catholic Associ- 
ation. 25049 

Weaver, Avden W. A Design for She Stoops to 

Conquer. ^25050 
Whalcy, Paul W. Costume Design for Emperors 

AVu' Clothes. 25051 - 

KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Atkins, Martha A. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
OHiciaUy Approved Modern Revolutionary 
Chinese Dramas. 25052 

Cannout Susan C. Speech of Trained and Un- 
trained Adults Assembled with High and Low 
Linguistic Level Normal Children. 25053 

Chen, Kwan-Ting Christine. A Transformational 
Generative Approach to Mandarin Embedded 
Sentences and Subordinated Sentences. 25054 

Ricdl, Martha J. Speech of Mothers and Nursery 
School Teachers Assembled with High and 
Low Linguistic Level Normal Children. 25055 

Schrandt, Trudy Ann M. Linguistic Analysis of 
Children's Speech: A Comparison of Four 
Procedures. 25056 

Trennepohl, Brian. Some Phonological Problems 
in Teaching English to Speakers of Tswana. 
25057 
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Volkland. Beverly. Operant Audiomciry with the 
Hard of Hearing Child. 25058 

KEARNEY STATE COLLEGE 
(School of Fine Arts and Humanities) 

Masters Theses 

Bachman, Glen. A Rhetorical Dimension in 
Comunication as Revealed by Calvin T. Ryan. 
197L 25059 

Long, Keith L. Jr. Frank Carlson: A Rhetorical 
.\nalysis of the Man, the Representative, the 
Governor, and tlie Senator, 1971. 25060 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Tfieses 

Briitaiu, Michael J. I'roduciiig and Directing 

Lawieiice & Lee's The Sight Thoreau Spent 

in Jail. 25061 
Brock, Margaret A. A History of the Develop. 

uient of the Kent State University Theatre 

from 1964-1970. 25062 
Cliittick, Clieryl L. The Effects of \'arying De. 

grees of Induced Hearing Losses ou Receptive 

Vocabulary Learning. 25063 
T>orricott, Jack W. Tlie Courtmartial of Captain 

Howard B. Levy: An Investigation oE the In- 
terpersonal Dimension, 15064 
Fetzer, Ronald C. Tlie Advantages of Costume 

Rentals for Higli School Theatres. 25065 
Glaser, Robert G. Jr. The Effects of Altered 

Visual Acuity on Speeclireading Performance. 

25066 

Grimmett, Robin A, The Relationship Between 
Frequency of Horizontal Communication and 
Shared Organizational Goals. 25067 

Kelley, Robert L. Effects of Role.Taking Be- 
havior Upon Speech Persuasiveness. 25068 

Khour)', Danny T. Helping with the Thunder: 
IVoyzeck on Stage, 25069 

Marsico, James T. An Experimental Production 
of Hedda Gabter, 25070 

Maxim, Bernard J. The H(stor)' of Dramatic 
Activities at Kent State University Between 
1953-54 and 1963-64. 25071 

McDonald, Bishop H. Jr. Radio Free Europe: 
A Descriptive Study. 25072 

Owens^ Fred. A Correlation Between News Re- 
ports by WJW-TV and the Scranton Commis- 
sion Report of News Events at Kent State, 
May 1 to May 5, 1970. 25073 

Sargent, Gerald J. An Investigation of Social 
Alienation and Student Faculty Communica- 
tions with Two Organizations of Contrasting 
Size. 25074 



Schoettler, Eugenia V. The History and Develop- 
ment of Kent State University Theatre to 
1953-54. 25075 

Stoioff. Madonna M. The Effects of Varied Lis- 
tening Conditions on the Verbal Recognition 
Performance of Adult Aphasics. 25076 

Tener. Carolyn J. Thematic Content and Cri- 
tical Reception to Langston Hughes' Plays. 
25077 

West. Terri L. The Influence of .Aphasia on the 
Pe: formance of Tasks of Recognition and Re- 
tall. 25078 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Cassady. Marshall G. History of Professional 
Tlicatre in Salem, Ohio 1847*1894. 25079 

Cha, Bae K. Cognitive Consistency and the 
Toulmin Model of Argument: A Search for 
the Foundations of Reasoned Discourse. 25080 

Faltioue. Raymond L. A Correlational Analysis 
of Communicadon Variables and Satisfaction 
with Immediate Supervision in a Large In- 
dustrial Organization. 2.5081 

Hartley. Harold V. Jr. Thresholds for Short 
Increments of Intensity. 25082 

Hossalla. Richard J. Henry E. Abbey; Commer- 
cial Manager: A Study of Producing Manage- 
uu-nt in the Theatre of the Late Nineteenth 
Century (1870*1900). 25083* 

Howe, Roger J. An Investigation into the Rhe- 
torical Variables of Meaning, Receivers, and 
Strategics of the Death of God Theologians 
and the Relationship Betv^'een Understanding, 

. .Acceptance, and Orthodoxy of Selected Clergy 
and Parishioners. 25084* 

Raimer, Edward A. The Rhetorical Structure 
of the Movement from Isolationism to Inter- 
ventionism: The "Crisis Period," March 11, 
1941 to December 8, 1941. 25085* 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
BATON ROUGE 
(Speech) 

. Masters Theses 

Bab in, Sharo'<:^ B. The Effects of a Speech Im- 
provement Program on the Development of 
Certain Linguistic Concepts in Children's 
Thinking. 25086 

Blaine, Pat L. A Study of Auditory and Oral 
Form Discrimination in Normals and Articu- 
latory Defectives. 25087 

Blanchard, Gail C. The Development of a 
System of Machine Coding of Information 
Relatwe to Cleft Palate Rehabilitation. 25088 
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Campbell. Jeter L. Walter Hiues Page: A Study 
of Amplification in Five Epideictic Speeches 
on Education in the South. 189M903. 25089 

Carpenter. Gwendolynn G. Social Dialects in 
Louisiana. 25090 

Carr, Ch^vlotte A. The Relationships Among 
Performance on the ITPA, the PPVT and a 
Picture Test of Prepositions. 25091 

Doucet, Paulette L. The Relationship Between 
Certain Environmental Variables and Perform- 
ance on a Test of Prepositions. 25092 

Dutuam* Kenneth R. Effects of Homiletical Fear 
Appeals on Source Credibility and Listener 
Comprehension. 25093 

Fisher, Jack L. An Experimental Study of the 
Relationship between Ego -Involvement and 
DilTeicnt Types of Evidence in Persuasion. 
25094 

Hargcttr Slicib A. A Daybook and a History 
of the St. Charles Theatre, 1864.18<)8. 25095 

Heuslee, Betty L. .\n Analysis* and Evaluation 
of the Speaking of Murphy James Foster for 
the Louisiana Anti-Lottery Movement. 25096 

Jackson, Pamela J. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
Two Speeches Given by Martin Luther King, 
Jr. During the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
25097 

Jansing, Margaret M. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
Two Speeches Delivered by St.'nator Eugene J. 
McCarthy During the 1968 Presidential Cam- 
paign. 25098 

Krestalude, James A. A Daybook and History 
of the St. Charles Theatre, 1808-1872. 25099 

Lucier. Kathryn. A Study of Communication 
Screening Test and Activity Checklist Per- 
formance in a Selected Geriatric Sample. 25100 

McCauley. Morris L. Freed-Hardeman College: 
Lectures, 1969-1970: Rhetoric of Reaction. 
25101 

Midiaclson, Melanie C. A Study of Preposition 
Comprelictision and Use by Adult Apliasics. 
25102 

Mullins. Charles G. A History of Theatrical 
Activities in Three Florida Parishes of Louisi- 
ana, 1925 1940. 25103 

Pride, Nancy B. The Child Acting Controversy 
as Related to the Louisiana Child Labor Law 
of 1912. 25104 

Scott. Kay S. A Test of the Receptive and Ex- 
pressive Performance of Educable Mentally 
Retarded Children on a Picture Test of Prep, 
ositions. 25105 

SLsterhen, Daniel H. Hesitation Phenomena in 
the Spontaneous Speech of Normal and Artic- 
ulaiory Defective Children. 25106 

Travis. Norma C. A Study of the Receptive and 
Expressive Performance of Trainable Mentally 



Retarded Children on a Pictured Preposition 
Test. 25107 

Wojcik. Patricia A. The Relationship Between 
Intellectual Level and Performance on a Pic- 
ture Test of Prepositions. 25108 

/aunbreclier, Annagail. Receptive and Expres- 
sive Performance of Young Normal Children 
on a Pictured Preposition Tert. 25109 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Allen. Elizabeth J. An Investigation of the 
Criterion Measures of Rate and Duration 
During Performance of Selected Articulatory 
Motor Tasks by Normal Speakers. 25110 

Asliby. Jon K. An Experimental Study of the 
Attitudes of Speech Clinical Toward Stutter- 
ing. 25III* 

Carnell, C. Mitchell. Criteria for the Evaluation 
of the Strengths and Weaknesses of Commun- 
ity Speech and Hearing Centers. 25112* 

Conner, John J. An Experimental Study of 
Fear Arousing Communications, Source Ctedi- 
bility, and Communication Referent in Atti- 
tude Change and Behavior. 25113* 

Cooper, Stephen L. A Rhetorical Assessment of 
Lyndon Johnson's Presidential Press Con- 
ferences. 25114* 

Fuller, Claude C. Attitudes Toward Television 
Commercials in Five Major Urban Cities. 
25115 

Harrigan. William P. A History of the South- 
west Theatre Conference, 25116 

Hartsell. Robert L. A Critical Analysis of Se- 
lected Southern Baptist Convention Presi- 
dential Adresses 1950-1970, 25117* 

Kirkpatrick. Edith K. The Effect of Selected 
Background and Performance Vaiables u^'^cn 
Certain Tvpes of Hesitations and Synactic 
Complexity in Small Group Discussions. 
25118* 

Loovis, Carl F. Monotic and Dichotic Perception 
of (0-500 MSECS) Time-Staggered CV Mono- 
syllables. 25119* 

Loup. Alfred J. The Theatrical Productions of 
Erwin Piscator iti Weimar Germany: 1920- 
1031. 25120 

Marshall, George M. Sex-Typing of Speech of 
Prepubertal Children. 25121* 

Olroyd, Marie H. Employment of the Diagnos- 
tic Rhyme Test (DRT) with Normal-Hearing 
•and Sensori-Neural Hearing-Impaired Listen- 
ers. 25122* 

Ryland, Edwin H. Information Input and Per- 
formance in Small Decision Making Groups. 
25123* 
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Suhr, Genie M. A Rhetorical Study of Selected 

Senatorial Speaking of John H. Reagan, 1887- 

1890. 25124* 
Welford, Thomas W. An Experimental Study 

of the Effectiveness of Humor Used as a Re- 

futational Device. 25125 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
NEW ORLEANS 
(Drama and Communications) 

Masters Theses 

Gore, Billie J. M. The Relationship of Street 
Fashion to Masdi Gras Ball Gowns During the 
Years 1920-1950. 25126 

Gore» David J. The Mask: Scene Design of Ed- 
ward Gordon Craig. 25127 

Ortiz, David S. The Development of Public 
Radio Broadcasting Leading to the Creation 
of the National Public Radio Network. 25128 

Provost, Consuela M. Somethin* Pretty: A Play 
in Five Scenes. 25129 

Ridoifo, Joseph T. Four Directors: The Pre- 
viously Unproduced Play. 25130 

Tauss, Pricilla Z. Tl?. Corset: Its Shaping of 
Fashion and Costume Silhouette, 1890*19]0. 
25131 

MANKATO STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Alien, Robert A. An Investigation and Analysis 
of the Pulpit Ministry of Dr. William Bell 
Riley, 25132 

Rowe, Sondra K. A High School Director's 
Prompt Book of Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II's The Sound of Music. 25133 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
- (School of Speecli) 

Masters Theses 

Burrell, Carolyn C. Questioning in Cross-Ex - 
amination Debate and Legal Procedures. 25134 

Chalmers, Mercedes L Competition: A Moti- 
vational Approach to the Coaching of For* 
cnsics in Wisconsin Secondary Schools. 1971. 
25135 

Christensen, Charles N. A. Descriptive History 
of WMBI and WMBI-FM Chicago, Illinois 
1946-1970. 25136 

Dluzak. Henry P. An Analysis of Improvement 
in Listennig Skills in Secondary Students 
Through a Listening Training Program. 1971> 
25137 

Eastman, Suzanne K. An Analysis of New Trends 



in Speech-Communication and the Effects 
Upon Basic High School Speech Instruction 
in the State of Wisconsin. 1971. 25138 

Felt, Michael G. The Development of the Edu- 
cational Communications Board in the State 
of Wisconsin. 1971. 25139 

Graff, James L. Objections of Stutterers Toward 
Using a Miniature Metronome to Control 
Their Stuttering. 25140 

Jedrzejek, Sr. Mary H. Rev. Peter Skarga Pawe- 
sks S.J. and His Sermons Before the Polish 
Parliament 1597. 25141 

Keough, John B. The Paramour: An Adaption 
from a Florentine Manuscript by Bartoli. 
1971. 25142 

Lewinski, John D. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Scholarly Articles in Public Ad- 
dress— 1965-1969. 25143 

Lyon, Judith H. Clinical Procedures for Stut- 
tering Therapy for Use in a University Speech 
Clinic. 1971. 25144 

MotI, James R. An Evaluation of the Speech 
Training .Techniques Used in the Gabriel 
Richard Basic Course. 1971. 25145 

Olson, Gregory R. The Departmental History 
and Curricular Development of Speech Train- 
ing at Carthage College from 1847-1970. 25146 

Palmiotto, Joseph P. Creative Dramatics — Cur- 
riculum Guide for the Elementary SchooL 
25147 

Piojda, Marianne R. The Educationally Dis- 
advantaged Adolescent: A Description and a 
Curriculum Unit in Communicative Arts. 
1971. 25148 

Warzon, Gloria J. Personality and the Debate 
Process: A Correlational Study Between De* 
bate Coaches and Debaters. 25149 

West, Martin F. Ra4io Audience Preference of 
the Milwaukee Maiket. 25150 

MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Bonner, Mildred. An Introduction to Drama in 
the Fifth and Sixth Level Elementary Class- 
room. 25151 

Futrcll, James M. A Survey of Broadcasting — 
Film Academic Budgets of American Colleges 
and Universities. 25152 

Stevenson, Michael. A Presentation of the Scrip!. 
Production Background for the Experimental 
Film: In the First Person. 25153 

Swanson, Alice H. Histpry of Thespian Hall in 
Boonville, Missouri— 1855^1912. 25154 

Walker, Dennis. A Representative Catalogue of 
Old ^vadio Programs Held by Private Col- 
lectors. 25155 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
(Communication and Theatre) 

Mastets Theses 

Kcity, Donald. Harry Monroe Caudiii: A Study 
in Regional Oratory. 25156 

Grovcr, James R. BIX: A Series of 19 One*Half 
Hour Original Tape-Recorded Radio Pro- 
grams on the Life and Music of Leon ?iix 
Bcidcrbecke. 25157 

Hull. Corrine F. Changes in the Effects of Signal 
Distortion on the Perception of Plosives as a 
Function of Age. 25158 

Molina, Anthony. &;>urgeo!S Character in Con* 
temporary Black Theatre. 25159 

Thomas. Margaret. Witkiewicz: Theory of Pure 
Form in the Theatre. 25160 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Filion, Sandra. The Effects of Task and Source 
Credibility on Evidence Usage. 25161 

Hawkins, Brian L. An Analysis of Decision-Mak- 
ing Process in Educational Organizations. 
25162 

Smith. Ted J. The Effects of Truth and De- 
sirability Evidence on Judgments of the Truth 
and Desirability of a Proposition. 251 6S 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Aromassari, EIke Koch»Weser. Television In- 
Huence and Cultural Attitudinal Innovative- 
ness: A Causal Approach. 25164 

Bcltran, Luis R. Communication in Latin Amer- 
ica: Persuasion for Status Quo or for National 
Development. 25165* 

Bhowmik, Dilip K. Differences In Heterophily 
and Communication Integration Between 
Modern and Traditional Indian Villages in 
Two Types of Dyadic Encounter. 25166* 

Ericson, Philip M. Relational Communication: 
Complementarity and Symmetry and Their 
Relation to Dominance-St£bmission. 25167* 

Guimaracs, Lytton L. Communication Integra- 
tion In Modern and Traditional Social Sys- 
tems: A Comparative Analysis Across Twenty 
Communities in Minas Gcrais» Brazil. 25168* 

Kochevar, John J. Multivariate Causal Models 
of Information Flow. 25169* 

Monge, Peter R. The Study of Human Com- 
munication From Three Systems Paradigms. 
25170* 

Price, Henry T. The Effect of Newspaper Design 
Complexity on Readership, Comprehension, 
Intdrrcstingness and Pleasingness. 25171* 



Rao, Jaganmohan L. Communication and Mod- 
ern izatioxi in Indian Villages: The Influence 
of Status Inconsistency. 25172 

Rogers, L. Edna. Dyadic Systems and Trans- 
actional Communication In a Family Context. 
25173* 

Russell, Hamish M. Coorientation Similarity 
Toward Procedural Aspects of Communica- 
tion: A Study of Communication Between Ex* 
tension Agents and Their Supervisors. 25174* 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Radio and Television) 

Masters Theses 

Cash, James. Production Techniques and Back- 
ground of the Special Televisioa Program 
"Jesus Rock." 25175 

Cherry, James A. An Application of Gestalt 
Learning Theory to Instructional Television. 
25176 

Girocco, Thomas M. The Feasibility of Cable 
Television in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 25177 

Hardy, Thomas A. Black Reaction to: "Bird of 

- the Iron Feather." 25178 

Robayo Vanoy, Gabriel. A Study of the Po« 
tential Effectiveness of ITV at the College 
Level in Colombia. 25179 

Singh, Jai P. Educational Opportunities with 
Communications and Broadcast Satellites and 
Wired Broadband Communicaiton Networks. 
25180 

Stcinke, Gary I^e. An Approach to Modern 

Dance on Television. 25181 
Stcmen, Gregory D. Radio Comedy: Six Original 

Illustrative Scripts. 25182 

MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Frost, Timothy A, A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Use of Invention in the Speeches of Edmund 
S. Muskie During the 1968 Presidential Cam- 
paign. 2518S 

Ja>'nes, Yvonne. An Analyeis of a Production of 
Megan Terry's Viet Rock as an Experience 
in Contemporary Experimental Theatre. 25184 

MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech and Theatre) 

Masters Thesis 

Barr» Kelly E. The Theory, Design and Execu- 
tion of the Lighting for Montclair State Col- 
lege's Production of As You Like It. 25185 
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MOORHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Aim, Janice M. Principles of Parent Conferences 
and Role-Playing Guides for Use in Speech 
Therapy Training Programs. M.Ed. 25186 

Hayden, Paul A. Effects of Initial Delayed 
Auditory Feedback upon the Overt Behaviors 
of Stutterers. M.Ea. 25187 

Reinhart, Sandra L. The InBuence of a Finnish 
Accent in the Environment Upon the Speech 
of Children. M.Ed. 25188 

MURR.VY STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Communications) 

Masters Theses 

Baker, Mary A. A Study of Sensational Report- 
ing by American Newspapers and Magazines 
of Britain's Great Train Robbery. 25189 

Broughton, William G. Father and Son: Rhet- 
oric in Early New York. 25190 

Gatton, Charlotte F. An Analytical Study of the 
Journal Quarterly. 25191 

Kuck. Cathy S. Newspapers, Inc. 25192 

Jordon» James C. A Study of the Confederate 

. Press Association. 25193 

Kline, Helen G. A Comparison of Rhetoric in 
Ladies Home Journal and Modern Woman. 
25194 

Perkins. Thomas O. A Public Relations Problem 

of the Modern Church. 25195 
Rowlett, Rojger D. How to Freelance. 25196 
Russell, Vicki L. The Growth and Development 

of the May field Messenger. 25197 
Stetvart. John L. Tennessee, Politics. 1960-1970. 
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NKW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Cleek. Thyra J. The Use of an Audiologlst in 
an Otolaryngologist's Office. 25199 

Eastland, Janice B. A Comparative Study of the 
Psychological Factors and Related Character- 
istics which Contribute to the Success or 
Failure of Learning Esophageal Speech. 25200 

Lindsay, Thomas N. The Administration of Pro- 
grammed Articulation Therapy by Supportive 
Personnel. 25201. 

Richardson, Elton. A Study of the Effects of a 
Stimulus Control Procedure on Correction of 
Functional /s/ Misarticulations of Stimulable 



and Nonstimulable Grade School Children. 
25202 

Schmucker, Margaret R. Effects of Reinforce- 
ment on the Phoneme Production of Two 
Cerebral -Palsied Young .\dults. 25203 

Smith, Marian C. The Effects of Programmed 
Therapy on the Functional Misarticulations 
of /s/ and /r/. 25204 

Strennen, Mary Lou. The Application of a VI 
Schedule as Opposed to an FI Schedule on 
the Short Increment Sensitivity Index Test. 
25205 

Ward, Betty J. A Study of the English Language 
Complexity of Selected Spanish-Surname Chil- 
dren in Las Cruces, New Mexico. 25206 

Warren, Virginia M. Effects of Environmental 
Noise Masking on the 500 Hz Screening Fre- 
quency in Public School Audiometry. 25207 

NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 

Masters Thesis 

Remsing, Aljean M. A Narrow Phonetic Tran- 
scription of Selected Glossolalic Glossas. 25208 

NORTH TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 

Mcsters Theses 

Cadeahead, Evelyn E. A Burkeian Analysis of 
the Rhetoric of Malcom X Buring the Last 
Phase of His Life, June 1964-Fcbfuary 1965. 
25209 

Cowan, Christopher C. A Case Study In Inter- 
personal Communication Training. 25210 

Davenport. Donald D. Communicating Cliris- 
lianiiy to the Ashanti Tribe; A Study in Cross- 
CuUural Communication. 25211 

Elkins, William D. The Development of Cri- 
teria for the Design of an Environment for 
Interpretation. 25212 

Hutson, William F. An Examination of the 
Acting Career of Edmund Kean. 25213 

Jaks, Carl A. The Staging of *'Burnt Offering," 
an Original Play by Beverly Mcintosh. 25214 

Maynard. Beverly A. A Rationale for a Theatre 
Program in the Middle School. 25215 

McMullcn, JoAnn. An Analysis of the Prophetic 
Elements in the Speechsit of Martin Luther 
King Jr. 25216 

Michaelis, Daniel J. The Rhetorical Structure of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee from 1960-1968. 25217 

Pevetfy, Mildred A. An Experiment in Open 
Theatre. 25218 
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Phillips. Jack M. New Sliadcs of Clown White: 
a Study of Selected Comic Pantomime in 
Europe and America, 1920 1 970. 25219 

Sanden. Gail S. An Analysis of the Methods and 
Effectiveness of the Downward Flow of Com- 
munications at Texas Instruments Incor- 
porated. 25220 

Simpson. Charles D. A Study of t!ie Techniques 
of Persuasion Employed by the Woman's 
Liberation Movement in the United States. 
25221 

Spa2ding> Sharon R. The Skyline High School 
Drama Program: New Concept in Drama Ed- 
ucation. 25222 

Zafran, Robert L. A Group Interpretation Pro- 
duction of Selected Literature of Leonard 
Cohen. 25223 

NORTHFAST LOUISIANA UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Johnson, Nancy J. A Study of the Speech Errors 
in Students Attending Clark Elementary 
School in Monroe, Louisiana. 25224 

McCorraack, Sara M. A Survey of Speech Edu- 
cation in the Arkansas 'High Schools Ac- 
credited by the North Central Association, 
1 970,1971. 25225 



NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Hamm, Russell E. An Investigation of the Con- 
cept of Understanding. 25226 

Howell, Sharon L. An Analysis of the 1968 
Vice-Presidential Speaking of Senator Edmund 
S. Muskie. 25227 

Morello, John T. A Study of the Effects of Con- 
ceptual Differences in Evidence Upon the 
Analysis in Intercollegiate Debate. 25228 

Spraguc, Janet L. A Content Analysis of the 
Question and Response^chavior of Individ- 
uals Engaged in Problem Solving Discussion. 
25229 

Tsadik. Yohanes G. The Ethiopian Broadcasting 

Service. 252S0 
Wagner, Wayne H. The Effect of Immediate 

Criticism on Eye Contact and Bodily Activity 

of Student Speakers. 25231 

(Theatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Brackin, Martin L. Standardi?ation of a Fiber- 
glass Color Frame. 1971. 25232 



Keimey, John A. A Teclmical Description of 
Chicago's Auditorium Theatre. 197 i. 25233 

McDonald, Carmencita M. Costume Design Pro- 
ject fox Mourning Becomes Electra. 1971. 25234 

Rowe, Lucy V. Academic Achievement at Nor- 
thern Illinois University: Students in Theatre 
Arts Compared with Students in Eight Other 
Disciplines. 25235 

Ziegler, Thomas J. Casting Three Dimensional 
Objects for the Stage from Urethane Foam. 
1971. 25236 

NORTHWESTERN STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Atkins. Michael W. A Survey of Theatre Cur- 
ricula in the Colleges and Universities* of 
Louisiana. 25237 

Huntley, Jannie Carroll. An Interpretative Study 
of Six British Queens Based on Historical 
and Literary Sources and Freely Adapted for 
Mo no Dramatic Portrayai. 1971. 2523B 

Johnson, Jerry L. Production Problems in Pro- 
jecting Fluidity in an Original Episodic 
Drama. 1971. M.Ed. 25239 

Jones, James Walter. Sou rid for the Stage. 25240 

Kay, Clyde Arthur. A Production Book for a 
Black Theatre Staging of Where Do You Co 
.FromMereTM^Ed.. 25241 — „ 

King, Mantha Caraway. An Analysis of Four 
Standard Speech Texts in the Fundamentals 
of Public Speaking. M.Ed. 25242 

LupAl, Lucas. A Proposed Introduction to Tech- 
nical Theatre Practicum. 1971. 25243 

Park, Charles. The Actor in Brechfs Theatre. 
25244 

Stevenson, Thomesina. An Outlook at the De- 
velopment of Black Participation in the Amer- 
ican Theatre. 1971. 25245 

Stewart, Louella (Bains). The Everyman Play- 
ers; Repertory Theatre of Timeless and Uni- 
versal Themes. 1971. 25246 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
(School of Speech) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bartlett, Charles H. A Clinical Study of a Group 
of Children with Specific Learning Disabilities. 
25247 • 

Benedetti, Robert L. Encounter Theatre. 1971. 
25248» . 

Eresee, W. Floyd. An Analysis of Homiletics 
Teaching Methods Advocated by Con tempo r> 
ary Ho mile tic Authorities in the United States. 
1971. 25249* 

Cnmmings, Alice J. The Rhetoric of John 
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Donne's Devotions Upon Emergent Occasions. 
!97l. 25250* 

Dalston, Rodger M. A Spcctrographic Analysis 
of the Spectral and Temporal Acoustic Char- 
acteristics of English Semivowels Spoken by 
Three-year-old Children and Adults. 25251* 

Dohrenburg, Arlan P. The Poetic Development 
of George Meredith from the Monthly Ob- 
server to "Modem Love." 25252* 

Durrant, John D. The Effects of Direct Current 
Polarisation of the Cochlear Partition on the 
Summating Potentials. 25253* 

Freeman, .Frances .-V. Functional Ambiguity in 
Early Poems by ^^^ H. Auden. 25254* 

Golden, Herbert A. A Study of Games Played 
in Ada or Ardor: A Family Chronicle by 
Vladimir Nab:>kov. 25255* 

Criflin, Emory A. The Eifects ot Varying Degrees 
of Audience Density Upon Auditor Attitude. 
1971.25256* 

Kaiuinsky, Stuart M. A Biographical Study of 
the Career of Donald Siegel and an Analysis 
of His F^lms. 25257* 

Kirkorian, Donald G. An Historical-Descriptive 
Study of the National Broadcasting Company's 
Preschool Television Program Oing Dong 
School. 25258* 

Mardell, Carol, The Prediction of Matliematical 
Achievement from Measures of Cognitive Pro- 
ce^es. 25259* 

McHugheji, Janet L. A Phenomenological Aitial-" 
ysis of Literary Time in the Poetry of James 
Dickey. 25260* 

Punch, Jerry 1.. Forward Masking under Homo- 
phasic, Antiphasic and Other Listening Con- 
ditions. 25261* 

Rang, Jack C, Concepts of Love in American 
Plays on Broadway I950-I965. 25262* 

Reeves, W. H. An Investigation of Conceptual 
Functioning in Learning Disabilities, Schiso- 
phrenic and Normal Children. 25263* 

Shields, Dianne. A Study of Cerebral Evoked 
Responses to Visual Stimuli in Normal Chil- 
dren and Children with Visual Learning Dis- 
abilities. 25264* 

Stnrges, Christine .\. The Effect of a Narrator's 
Presence on High School Audience Response 
to Character in the Staging of Narrative Liter- 
ature. 1971. 25265* 

Tungate, James L. Romantic Images in Popular 
Songs, 1950-1959. 25266* 

OCCIDENTIAL COLLEGE 
(Speech and Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Freeman, Kathleen C. Fiddler On The Roof: 



An Approach to Musical Direction. M.Ed. 
25267 

Hartmann, Robert S. Chekhov's ivanov: .\ 

Prompt Script. 1971. M,Ed. 2.5268 
Stine, Jan R, Metamora: or The Last of the 

Wnnf)anongs: A Prompt Script. 1971. M.Ed. 

25269 



OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Anderson, Barbara B. The Effects of Social and 
Nonsocial Reinforcement on the Acquisition 
of the /r/ Phoneme. 25270 

Campbell, Glenn F. B-Value as Indicators of 
Religious Behavior and Television Viewing 
Preferences. 25271 

Crook, Roseau na R. Word - Association Responses 
and Their Predictions Among Groups in a 
Correctional Institution for Juvenile Delin- 
qitents. 25272 

Ege. Diane D. Responses of Aphasic .\dults to 
Repeated Trials on Two Similar Letter- Pre- 
diction Tasks. 25273 

Fry, Carlton F. The Impact of Citizen Groups 
on Broadcast Regulations. 25274 

Jas.scni, Harvey C. The Selling of the Com- 
promise — 1971, ov Cable Television Goes to 
the City.~25275" 



Johnson, Karen L. Associational Analysis of 
Verbal Responses to Social Concepts. 25276 

Jones, Theodore L. Jr. The Vietnam Rhetoric 
of General William Chiles Westmoreland. 
25277 

Kerezsi, Mary M. The Rhetorical Communica- 
tion of Selected Contemporary American In- 
dian Prct-^ts. 25278 

Konefal, Joanne A. The Effects of Linguistic 
Complexity upon Articuhitory Behavior. 25279 

Krier, Judith K. An Analysis of Soviet and 
Czechoslovakia Broadcasting at the Time of 
the Czechoslovakia Crisis in August 1968. 
25280 

Kubina. Cynthia C. The Intelligibility of Con- 
nected Discourse: A Comparison Study. 25281 

Lewis, Terry K. The Perceptual Use of Semantic 
Rules by Normal Hearing and Hard'of-Hear- 
ing Subjects. 25282 

Merritt, Bishetta D. The Role of the United 
Nations in Development of African National 
Broadcasting. 24283 

Muth, Thomas A.. Social, Political and Legal 
Consequences of Pirate Broadcasting. 25284 

Nichols, Ethel P. A Rhetorical Analysis of Hyde 
Park Speaking. 25285 
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Oncy, Barbara A. The Discursive and Non- 
Discursive Rhetoric* of Social Protest of Ber- 
nadette Devlin. 25286 

Parody, Ria C. An Experiment in Multi-Media 
• Reader's Theatre. 25287 

Prater, Rex J. An Investigation of Rock and 
Roll Music Noise Induced Hearing Loss in 
Bartenders and Waitresses. 25288 

Rabe, Andreas J. A Descriptive and Analytic 
Study of Cassette and Cartridge- Packaged Audio 
■ and Visual Media with Implications for In- 
formational Communication Systems in the 
United States. 25289 

Ralstin, Mary M. The Portrayal of "Reality" in 
Films as Sought by the Classical Documentary 
Approach and most RecenUy by the Cinema 
Verite Approach. 25290 

Reilly. Stephen A. An Analysis of President 
Richard M. Nixon's Vietnam War Rhetoric. 
25291 

Roth. James O. Socio-Communication. 25292 
Sandman. Bonnie A. An Evaluation of the Use 
of the Medium of Television in the Teaching 
of Shape Recognition to Mentally Retarded 
Children: A Quasi-Experimental Study. 25293 
Schafer, Karen E. The Effects of Cued Speech 
on the Intelligibility of Single Words Spoken 
by Tvio Teenage Hearing-Impaired Subjects. 
25294 

Schafer, Susan M. A Measurement of the Em- 
pathy of the Spouse for the Problems of the 
Laryngectomee. 25295 

SchlefFendorf, John J. The Technological De- 
velopment of Sound Recording-Systems. 25296 

Seward, James E. .An Analysis of Selected Infor- 
mation on Behavioral Objectives and Their 
Potential Application to the Basic Course in 
Speech Communication. 25297 

Wizig, Carol A. A Comparison of the Perform- 
ance of Apraxic and Aphasic Subjects on the 
Token Test: A Test of Receptive Abilities. 
25298 

Zuckcr, Ira M. A Descriptive Analysis of a Study 
Tour of Comparative Broadcasting on the 
European Continent. 25299 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Amblen, Robert S. The Relationship of Ego- 
Involvement to Message Perception and Re- 
tention. 25300* 

Baxter, Kelmer D. A Comparison of the Effects 
of Delayed Sidetone on the Speech of Serbo- 
Croation, French, and American English 
Speakers. 25301 

Bobula. James A. The Hospital Nurse: Her 
Self-Perceptions as Professional and as Com- 
municator. 25302* 



Bowler, Gregory L. Broadcaster Responsibility 
as Defined in the Editorials of Broadcasting 
Magazine and Compared (o Positions of In- 
dustry Spokesmen: An Historical- Descriptive 
Study. 25303* 

Brisiin. Thomas J. An Analysis of the *'Litera- 
ture of Cliauge" with Media Orientation Lead- 
ing to New Perspectives on Communication 
Study. 25304 

Cailteux, Karen B. The Political Blacklist in 
the Broadcast Industry: the Decade of the 
1950*s. 25305* 

Cianci, Wiliam H. Carl Mclntire; .\ Study of 
His Philosophy and Use of the Mass Media. 
25306* 

Creswell, Kent W. An Historical Descriptive 
Analysis of the Broadcast Skills Bank — A Co- 
operative Industry Effort to Involve Minorities 
in Broadcasting. 23307* 

Czech, Elizabeth S. Interaction between Black 
and Corporate Culture in Broadcast Manage- 
ment. 25308* 

El-Khatib, Omar I. A Functional Plan for Pro- 
fessional Training of Broadcasting in Develop- 
ing Countries. 25309* 

Elscr, Eugene C. Charismatic Communication: 
A Critical Analysis of the Rhetorical Be^ 
haviors of George Fox, Founder of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 25310* 

Hulit. Lloyd M. Effects of Evaluation and Mul- 
tiple Stimulation in the Stimulus-Response 
Paradigm of Speech Therapy. 25311* 

Johnson, Dorothy R. The Influence of Tele- 
vision Viewing Upon Perceptions of Various 
Concepts Among Appalachians and Non» 
Appalachians, 25312* 

Kelly, Francis L. The Institute for Education 
by Radio-Television— A History. 25313* 

Kinzer. Harold J. Effects of Cognitive Compati* 
bility on Communicative Accuracy* 25314* 

Lemley, Steven S. A Rhetorical Study of the 
Executive-Legislative Struggle for Influence 
.in Foreign Policy: The Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Hearings on America's 
Role in Southeast Asia 1964-71. 25315* 

Lloyd, James F. Verbal Communication Patterns 
of Selected Public Relations Practitioners. 
25316* 

I.unsford, Paul C. A Study of Governmental 
Inquires into Alleged Staged News Practices 
of Two Television News Documentaries. 
25317* 

Mattingly, Susan C. Psychological Characteristics 
of Selected English Consonants. 25318* 

Mitchell, Harold R. The Responses of Five 
Language Groups to Interconsonantal Differ- 
ences. 25319 
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Nothhaft, Carl G. A Critical Review of News 
and Public Affairs Programming at WKBS-TV, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 25320 

Ohlin, Douglas W. Psychological Space Among 
Six English Stop Consonants as Measured in 
Short-Term Memory. 25321* 

Olson, Susan R". The Role of Broadcasting with- 
in the British Open University. 25322* 

Palen, Chester. The Perception of Distorted 
Speech by Children with Speech Disorders. 
25323 

Plummer, Sally A. The Effects of Twenty-two 
Conditions of Band-Pass Filtering on Three 
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Reed. Charles R. Image Alteration in a Mass 
Movement: A Rhetorical .-Xnalysis of the Role 
of the Log College in the Great Awakening. 
'25325* 

Riihly. Sharon K. The Communication of Cul- 
ture Through Film. 25326* 

Schott. Kenneth R. An Analysis of Henry Drum- 
mond and His Rhetoric of Reconciliation. 
25327* 

•Schubert. CJregory K. The Proposed Merger of 
the .American Broadcasting Company and the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration. 25328 

Schiuh. Howard W. The College Milieu in the 
American Fiction Film with Emphasis on the 
Work of Mike Nichols: A Study in Belief 
Systems. 25329* 

Shrewsbury. Margaret E. The Effect of Four 
Variables on Judgments of Severity of .Ar- 
liculatory Defectiveness. 25330* 

Stanton. Donal J. A. Rhetorical Evaluation of 
Thomas Hart Benton's Slavery Speeches, 1844- 
1858, 25331 

Swigart. Elca T. Hearing Sensitivity and Speech 
Intelligibility of Cleft-Pahte Children and 
Non-Cleft Siblings. 25332 

Swingle. Edward E. The Nature of Sentential 
Bonds and Their Relationship to Retention 
and Recall. 25333* 

Terneiit. William A. College Student Perceptions 
of College Course Relevance. 25334* 

Weatlierly. Michael. The Comparative Power 
of Channels in the Dissemination of Informa- 
tion. 25335* 
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Masters Theses 

Forester, Nancy E. Sign Language: A Tool for 
the Actor. 25336 

Williams. Mary Ann. Black Playwrights Revolt: 
Thematic Analysis of Selected Works by 
Black Playwrights from 1960 to 1970. 25337 



Doctoral Dissertations 

Georges, Corwin A. Augustin Daly's Shakespear- 
ean Productions. 25338 
'Cerbes, Angelika R. Gottfried Taiibert on Social 
and Theatrical Dance of the Early Eighteenth 
Century. 25339 

Laming. Dorothy W. Ellis Rabb: A Man of 
Repertory. 25340 

Love. Marion H. Experimental Theatre in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: A Brief History of 
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Masters Theses 
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25347 
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25349 
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Burke, John. A Comparison of the Financial 
Behavior of Daytime AM and Unlimited AM 
Radio Stations in the United States for the 
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tween 1934 and 1965. 25359 

I lorron. William. A Study of the Problems in 
Salrs and Programming of Transit Radio in 
Huntington, West Virginia. 1949. 25360 

Hollimon, Blaine S. HI. A Descriptive Study 
of .Audience Attitudinal and Informational 
Responses to Radio Newscasts Using Different 
Production Techiiiqucs. 1962. 25361 

Kassi, Robert E. An Investigation of the Season- 
al Variability of Television Spot Reviews. 
1968. 25362 

Kinghorn. Clive J. An .Analysis of Ohio Uni- 
versity Bachelor of Fine .Arts Graduates in 
Radio-Television (1957-1966). 1967. 25363 

Koontz, Franklin R. Jr. A Description of Closed 
Circuit Television as Used for Observational 
Purposes in Teacher-Training at Selected 
Colleges and Universities. 1945. 25364 
' Macks. Paul E. The Production and Evaluation 
of Instructional Television Lessons for the 
Trainable Mentally Retarded. 1971. 25365 

Marshall, Wesley. An Investigation of Produc- 

• tion Techniques Used in Instructional Tele- 
vision. 1959. M.F.A. 25S26 

Martin, Robert B. A Study of the Enactment of 
Public Law 86-572 to Curb the Practice of 
"Payola" in the Broadcasting Industry. 1964. 
M.F.A. 25367 

Mclnevney. Patrick. ABC Scopes Documentary 
Coverage of the War in Vietnam. 1967. 25368 

Meyer, Timothy P. An Experimental Study of 
the Effect of Sexually Arousing and Verbally 
Violent Television Content on Aggressive Be- 
havior. 1969. 25360 

Orlie, Christopher. A Survey of the Listening 
Habits of FM Set Owners in Athens, Ohio. 
1958. 25370 



Petersen. James. An Adaptation of Norman Cor- 
win's The Odyssey of Runyon Jones for Tele- 
vision with Complete Production Notes. 1949. 
25371 

Phillips, Dennis D. The Effects of Television 
on Aggressive Behavior. 1969. 25372 

Pritciiard. Penny. The Development of a Tele- 
vision Series for Teaching Japanese Culture 
to Children. 1966. 25373 

Pyie, Fred L. The Public Service Programming 
of Radio Station WCLT, Newark, Ohio: A 
Case Study. 1967. 25374 

Ray, John C. .A Description of the Economic 
Status of Independent FM Radio Stations in 
!he United States: 1964-1965. 1969. 25375 

Russi, Bernard. A Study of the Ten Watt FM 
Educational University-Owned Radio Sta- 
tions in the State of Ohio. 1955. 25376 

Sandberg. Carl H. A Content Analysis of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's First Six Press Conferences. 
1962. 25378 

Saunders, James. A Base for the Comparison of 
Radio News Departments. 1957. M.FJV. 25379 

Shutt, James. A Radio Dramatization of the 
Career of Falstaff. 1949. 25380 

Sipe, Jack D. Audiovisual Administrator's Per- 
ception of the Learning Resources Center. 
1967. 25381 

Smith. Birna R. A Content Analysis of Selected 
Television Network Cartoon Programs. 1968. 
25382 

Smith, Fred L. The Effect of Television Pro- 
duction Characteristics on Dramatic Writing 
for the Medium: A Study of Opinion. 1964. 
25383 

Smith, Robert F. A Survey of Educational Radio 
Stations in the Elementary and Secondary 
School Systems in the United States. 1953. 
25384 

Stiers, Mary E. A History of Educational Radio 
Broadcasting in Ohio from 1922 to 1945. 1963. 
M.F.A. 25385 

Volsky, Sanford. A Study of Commercial and 
Educational Sportscasting with Reference to 
the Advisability of a Course in Play-by-Play 
Sports Announcing. 1953. M.F.A. 25386 

W^arne, Margaret. A Study of Listening and 
Non-Listening to Radio Station WOUB in 
Athens, Ohio. 1960. 25387 

Zeller, Paul J. Special Interest in Broadcasting: 
A Case Study of the United Fund 1962 
Campaign. 1963. M.F.A. 25388 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Arnold. Robert L. An Investigation of Learning 
from Auditory and Visual Stimuli. 1964. 25389 
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Berman, Joseph II. An Investigation of Rela- 
tionships Between the Program Format, Fi- 
nancial Behavior, and Selected Nfarket Char- 
acteristics of Cummerciai AM Radio Stations 
in the L nitcd States. 1968. 25390 

Fliinnery, Gerald V. Local Television F.tlitorial- 
izing: A Case Study of tlie Editorials of 
Ralph Renick on WTVJ-TV. 1966. 25391 

Harris, Mclvin A. Television Consumption Be- 
havior: Channel Use in Relation to Channel 
Availability. 1971. 25392 

Joimson, Roliand. Seldom Tested Variables in 
the Effects of Televised Violence on Aggressive 
Behavior: An Examination of Violence Place- 
ment, Non-Fovccd Response Choice, Fictional/ 
Non-Fictional Presentations and Alalc/Female 
Response Difference. 1971. 25393* 

Kellner Clarence A. Tlie Development and Ap- 
plication of Criteria for DcBning Television 
Markets hi the U.S. 1969. 25394 

Kirkley, i)onald H. Jr. A Descriptive -Study of 
the Network Television Western During the 
Seasons 1955-56—1962-63. 1967. 25395 

Maltese, Anthony M. A Descriptive Study of 
Children's Programming on Major American 
Television Networks from 1950 through 1964. 
1967. 25396 

AfcDaniel, Drcwcry O. Television Ncwsfilm: A 
Study in Audience Perception. 1970. 25397 

Meyer, Timothy P. The Effects Viewing Justified 
and Unjustified Fiction Verses Real Film 
\'iQlence on Aggressive Behavior. 1970. 25398 

Northrip, Charles M. Teaching Broadcast An- 
nouncing in the Foreign Language Laboratory: 
An Experimental Comparison with Tradition- 
al Methods. 1969. 25399 

Pringic, Peter K. School Television Broadcasting 
in Britain: The First Decade, 1957-1967. 1970. 
25400 

Rhea, James. An Investigation of Relationships 
Among •Specified Variables i.i the Manage- 
ment ot Television Stations. 1970, 25401 

Roscnc, James M. The Effects of Violent and 
Sexually Arousing Film Content: An Experi- 
mental Study. 1971. 25402 

Sarno, Edward F. An Investigation of the Re- 
lationships Among Financial Characteristics of 
Commercially-Licensed Television Stations in 
the United States and Selected Market Char- 
acteristics. 1966. 25403 

Saunders, James G. An Investigation of Rela- 
tionships Among Selected Financial and Own- 
ership Characteristics of Commercially-Li- 
censrd Television Stations: 1960-1964. 1967. 
25404 

Smith, Leonidas C. Thirty Years -of Federal 
Trade Commision with Broadcast Advertis- 
ing, 1938-1968. 1970. 25405 



Springer. Donald M. An Examination of Selected 
Agricultural Programs Broadcast Over • the 
National Television Networks in the United 
States from 1950 through 1970. 1971. 25406* 

Stauffer, David D. Description and Analy^ of 
the Historical Development and Management 
Practices of the Independent Chiistian Church 
Religious Television Program Syndicators. 
25407* 

(School of Interpersonal Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Alien, Calvin Young. A Historical Study of the 
Forensif: Program at Ohio University from 
i860 to 1906. 25408 

Bo wen, Scott L. The Nature of Black Theatre 
in the New York Area from 1967-1970. 25409 

Dc^tz, Stanley A. An Ethnomethodological Anal- 
ysis of Selected Approaches to the Study of 
the Speech Act. 25410 

O'Malley, Thomas. The Selection Interviews 
The Rectru iter's Assessment of the Collegiate 
Interviewee. 25411 

RoUman, Steven. An Experimental Study of the 
Comparable Sensiuvity of Black and White 
Americans to Intentional and Unintentional 
Visual Cues. 25412 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Abiams, Arnold G. The Influence of General 
American and Southern Dialect on Attitude 
Change, Perceived Source Credibility, and 
Comprehension. 25413 

Ambrester, Marcus La Roy. Identification: The 
Rhetorical Motive. 25414 

Anton, Paul. Relative Reinforcement Effects of 
Action -Oriented Words and No n -Action-Ori- 
ented Words. 25415* 

Halley, Richard D. An Experimental Test of the 
Diilerences in the Distractability of Males and 
Females in Competing Aural Message Situa- 
tions. 25416 

Harwood, Philip J. An Experimental Study of 
the Effect on Message Comprehension of Gen- 
emtor-Perceiver Similarity in Organizational 
Skills. 25417* 

Marks, Russell R. A Study of Resistance to Per- 
suasive Gountercommunication as a Function 
of Performing Varied Numbers of Publicly 
Cominiting Consonant Acts. 25418 

Merriam, Allen H. A Rhetorical Analysis of the 
Gandhi-Jinnah Debate Over the Partition of 
India. 25419 

Miller, Lawrence R. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Predictive Validities of Four Readability 
Formulas. 25420 
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• ScwcII. EdH-anl H. Jr. The Effects of Orienting 
Instruaions and Moneury Incentive on Lis- 
tening Comprehension. 25421 
Stump. Winifred. An Analysis of- the Elements 
of Identification in Selected Speeches of Wll- 
itam Langer's i036 North Dakota Guberna- 
torial Campaign. 25-122 

OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Gilchrist, James Allen. Psychological Reactance, 
Ego-Involvement, and Defensive Communica- 
tion. 25423 

Reynolds, Sulvan Alan. Speech Lateralizatiin 
in the Retarded Child; An Investigation of 
Cerehral Dominance and Auditory Perception 
of Verbal Stimuli. ^5424 

Seat, Charles E. A Production of The Glass Me- 
naserie by Tennessee Williams. 1971. 25425 

■i' (Education) 
Doctoral Dissertation 

Cottrill, Thomas L. A Comparison of Two 
Methods of Teaching Listening Comprehen- 
sion to College Freshmen. Ed.D. 25426» 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Anderson, Carolyn G. Students and Administra- 
tors: Confrontation and Communication. 
25427 

Atwater, Deborah F. Arnold R. Rinbney's Rhe- 
torical* Political Campaign Strategies; The 
1971 Cleveland Mayoral Campaign. 25428 

Becker Howard R. \ Study of the Construction 
Procedures for a Multi-Media Presentation 
and its Effect on Several Audiences. 25429 

Bender. Kathleen O. A Study to Determine Why 
Selected Undergraduate Students Choose to 
Major in Speech. 25430 

Benjamin. James B, An Examination of Richard 
M. ^Veaver*5 Theory of Rhetoric. 25431 

Clement,. Donald A. Feedback in Human Com- 
munication: An Analytical Review of Con- 
ceptual and Empirical Treatments. 25432 

Dauria, Arthur F. A Case Study of the Rhetoric 
of Ednrational Innovation: The Parkway Pro- 
gram. 25433 

Dicen/o. Janet E. Knowledge, Expectations, and 
Allinides of High School Students Prepar- 



ing to Enter a First Course in Speech, a 
Descriptive Study. 25434 
Doolittle, Barbara L The Oral Expression of 
Awareness of Self and Others: A Comparison 
of Children of High and Low Self-Bstecm. 
25435 

Glaser, Peter A. An Analysis of Verbal and Non- 
verbal Interaction on Individuals in Task 
Groups Working Toward a Common Goal. 
25436 

Jessen, Paul A. An Historical Critical Study 
of the Role of Personal Beliefs and Values in 
Influencing the Rhetoric Invention of Abba 
Eban. 25437 

Joseph, John H. A Survey of the Use of Tele- 
vision to Support Classroom Instruction at 
The Pennsylvania State University. 25438 

Kougl, Kathleen M. The Nature and Meaning 
of Friendship as Reported by Third and Six 
Grad.-rs. 25439 

MrGray. Mark E. How Does an Audience Re- 
spond and What Reports do They Make 
About Their Responses to a Multi-Media Pro- 
duction Which Purports to Communicate , 
Students' Attitude. 25440 

Omohundro, Alice K. An Analysis of Selected 
Newspaper Coverage of Stokely Carmichaers 
Concepts of Black Power. 25441 

Pugliano, Patsy A. A Television Drama Adapted 
from August Strindberg's "Miss Julia." 25442 

Rhodes, Steven C. Some Effects of Instruction 
in Feedback Utilization on the Fluency of 
College Students' Speech. 25443 

Rittler* Katrin L. Communication of the El- 
derly. 25444 

Shannon, Regis T. Phrasing and the Radio 
Announcing Contestant: A Case Study. 25445 

Weismer. Gary G. The Effects of Smoking, Men- 
opause, and Age on the Speaking Fundamental 
Frequency of Adult Females. 25446 

Williams, Daniell L. Educational Television in 
the Ivory Coast. 25447 

Wilson, Francis S. Editorial Decisions in In- 
structional Film Making: A Case St\My. 25448 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Buckingham. Asa T. Language Prediction by 
Speakers of English as a First and as a Second 
Language: An Experimental Study, 25449 

Burkhart, Jacob P. Rhetorical Functions and 
Possibilities of the Parables of Jesus. 25450* 

Doolittle, Robert J. Speech Communication as 
Instrument in Engendering and Sustaining a 
Sense of Community in Urban, Poor Neighbor- 
hoods: A Study of Rhetorical Potentialities. 
25451 
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Hillniati. Ralpii £. A Correlational Study of 
Selected ^*ocal-^V'rbal Beiiaviors and the Test 
of English as a Second Language. 25452 

McConnack. Alvin J. An Analysis of States in 
an Organization's Rhetoric 25453 

Vhicr. Sara E. A Study of tiic Rhetoric Em- 
ployed by a Community of Nuns During the . 
Changes of Renewal. 25454 

Pridiard, Samuel V. Theodore Ledyard Cuyler's 
TIicor\ and Practice of Preaching. 25455 

Skirde. Edward G. An Exploratory Investigation 
of tlic Relationship Between the Rhetorical 
Process of Invention and Attitudinal Frame of 
Reference. 25456» 

Steber, John M. Communication AVithIn an 
Organization: A Cost Study of the Reading, 
Pennsylvania Model Cities Program. 25457 

Wolf, Alan E. Husserhan Phenomenology: 
Translated and Adapted as a Possible Analytic 
I'echnique for Communication Scholars. 25458 

(Theatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Beiger, Pjcter. On Acting the Role of Andrei 
Segyevitch Prozoroff. ^f.F.A. 25459 

Brooks. Jolin M. Costuming Eugene One gin. 
M.F.A. 25460 

Hosie. Kenneth. Theatre 65: Its Organization, 
Operation and Function as a Chiklren's Thea- 
tre. 25461 

Markley, David J. Development and Design of 
Lighting Control Systems in the American 
Theatre. M.Fj\. 25462 

Negoro, Karin S. Draped Clothing and Acces- 
sories. 25463 

Parkin. Patricia R. Costuming The Servant of 
Two Masters. 25464 

Schulie, Erail F. The Design of a Mobile Chil- 
dren's Theatre. M.Fj\. 25465 
. Schulte, Nancy. Acting Style of Thomas Ab- 
thorpe Cooper. 25466 

Teitelbaum, Robert. A Study of the Special 
Problems in Development of Dance Facilities. 
M.Fj\. 25467 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
(Audioiogy and Speech Science) 

Masters Theses 

Bates* William. Speech Pause Perception by 
Stutterers and Normals: A Preliminary Study. 
25468 

Diggs, Charles Clayton. Intraoral Air Pressure 
for Selected English Consonants: A Normative 
Study of Children. 25469 



Leonard. Rebecca Jane. Recognition of One*s 

Own Voice: .\ Study of Normal and Dysphonic 

Children. 25470 
Metz, Dale E. A Study of Subgroups Within the 

Cerebellar Ataxic Population. 25471 
Ncmeth, Theresa Dion. Peer Evaluation of 

Xoimal and Articulatory Impaired Children. 

25472 

Smith. Constance Mar}-. Vocal Fundamental 
Frequency and Sound Pressure Level Char- 
acteristics of Eight-Year-Old Children. 25473 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bishop, Milo Ellis. A Comparative Study of 
Orosensory Perception in Manu&. Deaf, Oral 
Deaf and Normal-Hearing ana Speaking 
Young Adults. 25474 

Del Polito, Gene Anthony. A Stiidy of Sub- 
groups with the Mentally Retarded. 25475 

(Comm u n ica tion) 

Masters Theses 

Baker, Bailey B. The Rhetorical Problem of 
Black Leadership: 1895-1920. 25476 

Borger, Barbara .\. Selected Poems by Felix N. 
Stefan ile; An Oral Interpreter's Analysis. 
25477 

Crouse, Janice S. Contemporary Camp Meeting 

Preaching: A Case Study. 25478 
Erwin, JoNina M. The W. E. B. DuBois- Booker 

T. Washington Struggle as Reported in the 

Negro Press. 25479 
Kelley, Delores G. Philosophy and Rhetoric: 

William James's Advocacy of his Theory of 

Truth. 25480 
Mtttler. Jon R. An Analysis of Communication 

in Karl Jasper's Philosophy of Existenz. 25481 
Stuckey, Donald D. A Critical Analysis of the 

Communications of S. I. Hayakawa Concerning 

the 1968 Student Strike at San Francisco 

State College. 25482 
Young, Stephen L. Student Perceptions of Help- 
fulness in Classroom Speech Criticism. 25483 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bittncr. John R. Communication Efforts of the 
Indiana State Police Public Information Di- 
vision: A Study of Police Image. 25484 

Cash* William B. Jr^ An Experimental Study of 
the Effects of Five Styles of Appraisal Inter- 
viewing Upon Anxiety, Defensiveness and 
Interviewee Style Preference. 25485 

Derry* James O. A Correlational and Factor- 
Analytic Study of Attitudes and Communi- 
cation Networks in Industry. 25486 

Feld, Donna. The Rhetorical loiplications of 
Social Movement Theory, 25487 
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Fdd, Thomas R. A OHii|)arativc Study of the 
Suffrage Phase and the Womeifs Liberation 
Phase of the Woman's Movement: A Case 
Study of Rhetorical Adaptation. 23488 

Hesler, Marjorie W. An Investigation of In- 
structor Use of Space. 25489 

Hunt, Gar>' T. Communication. Institutional 
Satisfaction* and Participative Decision-Mak* 
ing at Three American Colleges. 25490 

Moore, Meredith A. Langitage Correlates of 
Communication Apprehension. 25491 

Moriarty. Kathleen P. The Irish Parliament 
and George William Russell on Censorship, 
1928-1929. 25492 

Pacilio. John Jr. A Quasi-Experimental Study 
of Communication Outcomes of Three Man- 
agement Instruction Programs. 25493 

Sandifer, Charles The Metamorphosis of 
Fiction: A Study of Methods and Techniques 
of Adapting Literature, and Especially Novels, 
to Readers Theatre. 25494 

Scott. F. Eugene. Persuasion in the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Movement: 1964-1970. 
25495 

Turchen, Michael A. The National Park Move- 
ment: A Study of the Impact of Temporal 
Change on Rhetoric. 25496 

(Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Ibsen, Van S. The Direction of Tom Jones* 
and Harvey Schmidt's Celebration. 25497 

Teubert. Richard E. Converting the Unused 
Church to a Theatre: A Study in the Develop- 
ment and .Application of Checklists Relating 
to the Preliminary, Legal, Technical and Fi- 
nancial Considerations of Such a Conversion. 
25498 

QUEENS COLLEGE, CITY UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW YORK 
(Communication Arts and Sciences) 

Masters Theses 

Bartholomaus, Ellen. An Investigation of the 
Morphological and Syntactic Development of 
the Brain-Injured Child. 25499 

Cowan, Joy A. Inceptbn of New Feminist Rhet- 
oric. 25500 

Crotcau, James M. Maurice Mcrlcau-Ponty, 
Phenomenology and Communication. 25501 

Demsky, David L. Dark Clouds on the Horizon: 
A Rhetorical Analysis of the Jewish Defense 
League Movement. 25502 

Ehr1ich> P^cva. An Investigation of the Rela- 
tionship Between Articulation Deficiency and 
Reading Skill. 25503 



Kurnit, Paul D. Intermedia: Strategy' for Edu- 
cation. 25504 

Lerner, Susan. The Effect of Bilingualism on 
Motphological Acquisition Among Mentally 
Retarded Children. 25505 

Marion, Kyla. A Neurological Approach to 
Speech Therapy with the Cerebral Palsied. 
25506 

Rubin, Alan M. The Relationship Between 
Ideology and Full Effectiveness on the In- 
fluence of Public Opinion Polls Among New 
Voters. 25507 

Schneider, Margaret L. Cultures at Cross Pur- 
poses: A Pilot Study of International Com- 
munication. 25508 

Segara, Diana C. Invasion and Defense of Terri- 
tory in Public Places. 25509 

Spring. Eva L. Territorial Defense in Public 
Places. 25510 

Teitelbaum, Susan P. Bone Conduction: A Criti- 
cal Review of the Experimental Literature. 
25511 

ST. CLOUD STATE COLLEGE 
(Speech Science, Pathology and Audiology) 

Masters Theses 

Diekmann, Julie A. Clinician Personality and 
Rated Effectiveness. 25512 

Fox, Douglas E. Oral Stercognosis and Sound 
Learning in Normal Speakers. 25513 

Lammincn, Kathleen R. Verbal Behavior of 
Sophisticated and Unsophisticated Adults in 
Interpersonal Assemblies with Two Categories 
of Retarded Children. 25514 

M^igsam, Loren A. The Use of Supportive Per- 
sonnel in Public School Speech and Hearing 
Programs. 25515 

Schons, Barbara A. Relation of Increased Skill 
in Oral Assessment to Articulation Skill. 25516 

Strong, Beverly A. A Correlational Study of In- 
telligence and Language. 25517 

Ziimcn, Jack F. Incidence of Functional Articu- 
lation Disorderes in Serviced and Unserviced 
Schools. 25518 

SMITH COLLEGE 
(Theatre and Speech) 

Masters Theses 

A rgen io, Joseph . Tobias: A Delica te Balan ce. 
M.F.A. 25519 

Babson, Thomas. "Sprint:" An Original Play. 
1971. M.F.A. 25520 

Boydcn, Peter. The Role of Mr. Glas in Wil- 
liam Hanley's Slow Dance on the Killing 
Ground. 1971. M.FA. 25521 
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Creech, DonaM. Experiinc'iic in Mctathcatrc: The 
Roics of Folial and the King in Michael de 
(;helderode's Escuriai M.F.A. 25522 

Dowart, David. Designed and directed For- 
tune and Men's Eyes, by John Herbert. M.F..\. 
25523 

Elder, Thomas. Set Design and Construction for 

Slow Dance on the Killing Ground, by Wi!- 

iiam Hanlcy. I97L M.h'A, 25524 
Harpen Robert. The Pied Piper of Hamelin by 

Nicholas Flagello: Thesis in Design. M.F.A. 

25525 

Howard. Richard D. The Role of 5am: Harold 
Pinter s The Homecoming. 1971. M.F.A. 25526 

Laviiio. Stephen. Discussion of the Design and 
Execution of Sets and Props for the Crucible 
!)y .Arthur Miller. Presented by Hoi yoke Com- 
munity College December 3 and 4> 1971, at 
Ilol'oke High School. M.Fw\. 25527 

>f«ys«\ Leslie J. A Study on the Preparation of 
I he Rule of Teddy in Harold Pinter's Play 
The Homecoming. 1971. M.F.A. 25528 
* Reynolds, James. An Experiment in Meta* 
theater: "I he Roles of tiie King and Folial in 
Michael de Ghelderode's Escurial, MJ**j\. 
25529 

Robinson. Roderick. ''Rabies, A Biting Drama:" 
.\n Original Play. 25530 

Tucker, Jeffrey. The Role of Randall in Wil- 
liam Hanley's Slow Dance on the Kitting 
GroinuL I97I. M.F.A. 25531 

Winter, Vincent. "Freehand Vision:" An Origi- 
nal Filiri. 1971. M.F.A. 25532 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Thesis ^ 
Arndt, Xavia D. A History of Theatre and 

Theatrical Activities at South Dakota State 

University 1892-1972. 25533 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
(Speech) 

Masters Thesis 

Kaid. Lynda L. A Selected, Indexed Bibliography 
on Political Campaign Communication, 1950- 
1972. 25534 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Crouch, Isabel M. Joan of Arc and Four Play- 
wrights: A Rhetorical Analysis for Oral In- 
terpretation. 25535 • 



Drake, Harold L. Alfred Korzybski and Buck- 
minster Fuller: A Study in Environmental 
Theories. 255S6* * 

Elliott. Elbert E. The Rhetoric of Spiro T. Ag- 
new: A Study in Political Controversy. 25537* 

Hauch, Duane. The Cai Luong Theatre of Viet* 
Nam. 1915-1970. 25538* 

Hirsch. Robert O. The Influence of Channel. 
.Source, and Message Variables on \'oting Be- 
havior in the 1972 Illinois Primary Election. 
25539* 

Kiiker, Marie J. The Theatre of Emmanuel 
Ro!)les: An American Introduction with a 
Checklist on Criticisni and Production. 25540* 

Lynch. Charles T. An Analysis of Position 
Changes in the Rhetoric of Everett McKinley 
Dirksen. 25541* 

Maloon. James R. Counterplays: A Collection of 
Works for the Theatre. 25542* 

Miller. Orlan. An Anal^^is of the Persuasion of 
Speaker Sam Raybum. 25543 

Peake, Donald. Selected Plays of Lennox Robin- 
son: A Mirror of the Anglo-Irish Ascendancy. 
25544* 

Reed, James W. A Grammar of the Holophras- 
lic Phrase: Beginnings of Speech as Related 
to Meaning and Emerging Form. 25545* 

Robinetle> Jost>ph A. The Adaptive-Creative 
Process in Readers- Theatre: Three Original 
Manuscripts. 25546* 

Sitzmann, Marion J. The Dictaminal Theories 
of Alberic of Monte Cassino, Hugh of Bologna, 
An Anonymous Writer from Orleans, and 
Lawrence of Aquileja. 1971. 25547* 

Thomlison, T. Dean. Communication as Dia- 
logue: An Alternative. 25548* 

Wiijte. Larry. Riietoric of James A. Pike: A 
Humanistic Criticism. 25549 

(Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Bah an. Joan Klemmt. The Scenic Design for the 
Multi-Media Opera, Altgeld, 25550 

Baker. Kent Leroy. Poor Polluted Me: A Crea- 
tive Thesis in Dance-Theatre. 25551 

Crane, R. Daniel, Jr. Beyond the Hill: An .Adap- 
tation of Edgar Lee Masters' New Spoon River 
with Production Notes. 25552 

Culloty, William Henry. Arrabal's "Theatre 
Panique": A Descriptive Study. 25553 

Finn, Linda Joan. The Scenic Design of An- 
nouilh's Antigone. 25554 

Greene, Ralph E. The Development of a Black. 
Theatre Company at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 25555 
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llyman. Richard G. Des^igiiiiig for the Small 
Touring Company: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Fall Tour 1971 The American Dame and 
The Mother Goose FolHes, 25556 

Keyser. Dorothy K. Credo: A Play in Three Acts. 
25557 

Kimbcr, Robert J. "Dan Morgan and the Bounc^ 
ing, Bunyip of Bandicoot Reach"— A New 
Play for Young People. With Prefactory Essay 
Relating to the Work of Brian Way. 25558 

Moyer, Timothy E. The Function of "The Fool" 
in the Twelfth Kight: A Directing Thesis. 
^ 25559 

Peitz, Darlene A. Antigone: A Production 
Thesis. 25560 

Richmond. Carole. A Review of Promotion and 
Publicity for Summer Theatre at Southern 
Illiwois University: 1960-1972. 25561 

Tombers, Matthew J. Let it Go, A Dream's Up 
and Down, Libations; Three Plays about Dis- 
integration. 25562 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
(Communication Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Kery, James. The Geography of the Private 
Press Movement in the United States in the 
1960's. M.F.A. 25563 

Kery, Patricia Wamble. The Multimedia Pres- 
entation: Definitions, History and Survey in 
Business and Theatre Today. M.F.A. 25564 

(Communication Disorders) 
Masters Thesis 

Johnson, Sandra. An Investigation of Acoustic 
Impedance Measurement in the Human Neon- 
ate. M.F.A. 1971. 25565 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI ST.\TE 
UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Armstrong, Judith. The History of the Spring- 
field Little Theatre, 1934 to 1970. 25566 

Karasz, Lawrence J. A History of Legitimate 
Theatre in St. Joseph, Missouri, 1865-1900. 
25557 

Kraai, Menno J, The Landers Theatre, 1906. to 
1970. 25568 

TenEyck, Judith A. Gestalt Psychology as Ap- 
plied to Interpreters Theatre. 25569 

Wasser, Charles S. Standards for Judging Repu- 
tation in Intercollegiate Debate. 25570 



Winebrenner, Terrence.C. A Quantitative Com- 
parison of the Evaluative Criteria Employed 
by Participants and Critic Judges in Inter- 
collegiate Debate. 25571 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
(Communication) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Blackmer, Elizabeth R. Skill in Language: A 
Study of Information Processing in the Pro- 
duction of Speech. 25572 

Hall, Douglas C. The Effect of Eye Movements 
on the Recall of Information with Visual 
Imagery. 25573 

Neison-Shapiro, Bernadette A. Effects of Race 
and Sex Role Stereotyping on Attention to 
and Acceptance of Occupational Role Models. 
25574 

Shapiro. Peter D. Networking Cable Television: 
Analysis of Present Practices and Future Al- 
ternatives. 25575 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
ALBANY 
(Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Brovfn, Langdon. A History of the Leland Opera 
House, Albany, New York, Under the Man- 
agement of John W. Albaugh, 187S-1881. 
25576 

Fletcher, RacheL The Themes of Duality and 
Identity in August Strindberg's Post-In femo 
Plays. 25577 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO 
(Speech Com'.nunication) 

Masters Theses 

Aguilar, Nila V. Evaluation of the Effect of 
Short Term Intensive Speech Therapy on 
the Speech of Laryngectomized Individuals. 
25578 

A] cock, Roger F. The Effect of Speaking through 
a Translator on Credibility, Attitude Change, 
and Comprehension. 25579 

Chung, David Y. The Reliability of Electromy- 
ographic Measurements of the Bilateral Ac- 
tivities of the Masseters During Speech Using 
Surface Electrodes. 25580 

Cunningham-Grant, Jean D. Maximum Phona- 
tiou Time in Children Aged Six through 
Eiglir Years of Age. 25581 
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DiOrazio. Nicholas J. Relative Distortion of 

Connected Speech as a Result of a Speaker 

Wearing Removable Partial Denul Prostheses 

of Seven Different Designs. 25382 
Hazen, Barry M. Speaker Identification Using 

Spectrograms Made on Different Sound Spec* 

irograpiis. 25583 
kadman, JoAnn. Stutterers vs. Nou-Stutteiers: 

Auditory Integration on a Dichotic Speech 

Test. 25584 

Terry, Wayne S. A Comparison of Audiometric, 
Rinne Test, and Stapedial Reflex Methods: 
Tile Detection of Conductive Hearing Loss. 
25585 

Thurston. Joan K. .\n Experimental Study of 
the EfTcctivencss of Oral Satire as a Means of 
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Winer. Sttven J. An E.vperimeutal Comparison 
of Two *l*>pes of Human Relations. 25587 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bom. Olga M. Teleologic Energy and Communi- 
cation: An Inquiry Into Life's Evolving Pro- 
cesses. 25588 

Elliott. John W. Factors Influencing Children's 
Retention and Deletion of System Mor- 
phemes and Content Words on au Imitation 
Task. 25589* 

Grubman. Stephen D. The Effect of Imposed 
Auditiry Rhythm on the Rate and Duration 
of Selected Monosyllabic and Polysyllabic 
Words Spoken by Stutterers and Non-Stutter- 
ers. 25590 

Hadjian. Sophia. Intraoral Air Pressures for /s/ 
in Isolation and Selected Syllables Uttered by 
Children with Normal Articulation. 25591* 

Hammond, Bruce R. Confrontation Rhetoric:"A 
Study of the Radical Student Left. 25592* 

Hazen. Barry M. The Effects of Phonetic Con- 
text on the Voiceprint Identification Tech- 
nique. 25593* 

Johnson, Bonnie M. Implicit Comunication The- 
ory in Images of Organized Countergroups. 
25594 

Pannbacker, Mary D. Oral Language Skills of 
.Adult Cleft Palate Speakers. 25595* 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
(Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Donald, Arthur T. Seven Sketclies in Mime. 
2596 

Golub. Spencer J. The New Realism of Harold 
Pinter (A Production Thesis of The Caretaker). 
25597 



LaValle, Anne C. Damn Yankees (A Production 
Thesis). 25598 

Rapltiiel, Nanalee. Costume Design and Execu- 
tion: A Midsummer Night's Dream. 25599 

(Speech Education) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Dauma. Dora L. Samuel Stuart Hamill: Enter- 
prising Itinerant Elocutionist, 1833-1909. 1970. 
25600 

Hofford, James L. A Sun'ey of Undergraduate 
Speech Communication Training Rixjuired of 
Secondary Level Trainees at Teacher Prepara- 
tion Colleges and Universities in New York 
State, 1968-1969. 1970. 256QI 

Hogstrom, Harold R. The Treatment of War 
and Militancy in the American Theatre: 1919- 
1941 1967. 25602 

Malcolm. John P. An Historical Investigation of. 
and a Visual Supplement to, the Influence of 
the Chautauqua Institution on Innovation in 
.American Edtication in I^te ]9th and Early 
20th Centuries. 25603 

Maauiiig. Robert N. An Historical Sur\ey of 
Modern Rhetoric as Evidenced in Introductory 
Speech Textbooks from 1935 to 1965. 25604 

McKee, Paul R. Gerrit Smith: Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Education of Adults. 197L 25605 

Stoutenburgh. Gladys H. A Psycholinguist ic Ap- 
proach to Study the Language Deficit in the 
Language of Deaf Children. 1971. 25606 

Rohrlich. Bculah F. A Descriptive and Evalu- 
ative Study of a Pilot Program in Speech 
Education for Disadvantaged Children in an 
rrb;m Tirsi (;rade. 1967. 25607 



TEACHERS COLLEGE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(Languages. Literature. Spevch and T/ieatre) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

AdeJ.son. Loretta. An Evperimeutal Study in 
Comprehension by College Students of Timer 
Compressed. Educational Materials. 25608 

Evers, Thomas. A Proposed Speech Program 
for St. Mary's Seminary ^College. Baltimore, 
Maryland. Ed.D. 25609 

Jacks, George R. Olov Hartman: Five Dramas 
of the Swedish Church-Drama Movement 
Discussed with Reference to Hartman's The- 
ology and Symbolism. 25610 

Kraus, Joaima H. A History of the Children's 
Theatre Association of Baltimore, Maryland 
from 1943-1966. Ed.D. 25611 
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Lcnrow, Adcle L. A Tuuiiiiiii Analysis of the 
Argumentattt^n Patterns in Selected Speeches 
of Joseph K»mnedy, John Kennedy, Robert 
Kennedy, and B3w3rd Kennedy. Ed.D. 25612 

P.fluso, Joseph L. A Sur\ey of the Status of 
rheutre in U'nitcd States High Sc!ioo!s. Ed.l). 
25613 

Slayton. Ralph E. Ingmar Bergman's The Sev- 
enth Seal: A Criticism. Ed.D. 256H 

Tiirj»e. Paul L. Jr. Shakespeire: Kabuki -Style. 
Ea.D. 25615 

Yeaker,' Fay A. Diachronic Study of Syntactic 
Components as a Basis for the Rhetorical 
Criticism of Style: The Inaugural Addresses 
of tlic Presidents of the United States from 
George Washington 1789 to Richard Milhous 
Nixon 1969. Ed.D. 25616 

Zalk. Mark, The Natural History of a Role: A 
Siudy of the Development and Significance of 
an Actor's Movement Behavior in Rehearsals. 
25617 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
(School of Communications and Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Dutta, Jyoti P. A Comparative Study of Foreign 
News in Three Indian and Three Pakistani 
English Language Newspapers, 1970. 25618 

Haskin« Lynn M. Women on Pennsylvania Daily 
Newspaper Staffs: A Descriptive Study of 
Their Backgrounds and Attitudes. 25619 

Hogan. Mary Ellen. The Innovatio3i of F.M. 
Radio: Armstrong Versus the Radio Corpora* 
tion of America. 25620 

McWiiiiams, James A. A Description of Fear 
Induced in Children Attending a Film, as 
Indexed by the Number of Trips to the Rest- 
room. 25621 

Shapiro, Steve. A Content Analysis of Selective 
Film Criticism in Time and Sewsweek. 256U2 

(Speech) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

DiSimoni. Frank. An Exploratory Study of .Ar- 
ticulatory Behavior in Three, Six and Nine 
Year Old Speakers, W^ith Particular Reference 
to Effects of Various Phonetic Environments 
l.'pon Phoneme Duration. 25623 

Fricdenbcrg, Robert. To Form a More Perfect 
Cnion: An Analysis of the Debates in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787v 1970. 25624 

Jamison, Howard. A Rhetorical Study of Luis 
Munoz Murin and (he Puerto Rican Political 
Status Controversy. I97I. 25625 



Newman, Gemma. Earl G. Harrison and the 
Displaced Persons Controversy: A Case Study 
ill Social Action 25626 

Ritchie, Gladys. The Rhetoric of American 
Students in Protest During the 1960*s: A Study 
of Ends and Means. 25627 

Sabateiii. Phillip. The Construction and Valida- 
tion of a Forced- Choice Scale to Measure the 
General Scmatic Concept of Intensionality/Ex- 
tensionaiity. 1970. 25628 

Shochet, Ephriam. An Examination of Forms 
of Instruction in Methods of Topic Inquiry 
as Found hi Some Speech Textbooks. 1971. 
25629 

Toriidas. William. Defining Behavioral Objec- 
tives for the Teaching of Speech Communica- 
tion: An Analytical Study. 25630 

Tinner. Frederick. The Theory and Practice 
of Rhetorical Declamation from Homeric 
Greece Through the Renaissance. 1971. 25631 

Wccss, Edmond. Rationality and Rhetoric in 
Policy Deliberations, With an Emphasis on 
Public School Budgeting. 25632 

TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY 
(Speech and Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Holt, Sandra W. Rhetorical Analysis of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson's *'We Shall Overcome" 
Speech. 25633 

Williams, Phillip L. An Analysis of the Social 
Implications as Reflected in Ten Plays by 
W^hite and Black Playwrights from 1930 1972. 
25634 

TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
(Speech Communication) 
Masters Theses 

Fleming. Yaiicy B. A History of the Department 
of Speed I Communication at Texas Christian 
University— 1878- 1972. 25635 

Jones, Margaret J. 1971 Community Service and 
Minority Employment Policies of KDFW, 
WBAP, and WFAA Television. 25036 

Lawrence. Marilyn S. KTVT: T^le History of an 
Independent. 1955 to 1972. M.F.A. 25637 

Skiks, Kenneth G. Isolation: .\ Film. M.F.A. 
2563S 

Uscltoti, Ronald. Interpersonal and Intragroup 
Source Credibility Research: Synthesis and 
Critique. 25639 

(Theatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Biggs. Sallie A. Patience: A Problem in Costume 
Design. M.F.A. 25640 
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Clement, Judith A. Johannes Brahms* Der 

Liebesliedet, Opus 52: A Choreographic In* 

terpretatton. M.F^. 25641 
Cummins, Douglas M. Developing a Course of 

Study in Musical Tlieatre for Actors. M.FJV. 

23642 

Willis. Margaret E. Gilbert and Sullivan's Pa- 
tience: Musical Numbers and Choreography. 
M.F^. 25643 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
{Spcedi Pathology and Audiology) 

Masters Theses 

Fisher, Krancine K. A Comparison of Self- 
Judgments and Listeners' Judgments of Voice 
Quality. 25644 

A'crsman, Bcyla L. In Depth Case Study of 
Spastic Dysphonia. 25645 

(Theatre and Speech) 
Masters Theses 

Cleaver, Anastasia N. The Unsuspecting Revo- 
lutionary: Voltaire's Role in ihi» Movement 
of Tragedy from Implicit to Explicit. 25646 

Cleaver, Clinton F. An Analysis and Production 
Book of Frederick Knott's Wait Until Dark, 
M.F.A. 25647 

Keyes, Qucaly A. A Critical History of the 
Traverse Theatre Club. 25648 

Takagi. Makiko. An Analysis and Design for 
The Troi<an Women by Euripides. M.FA, 
25649 

Wright, Michael L. An Analysis and Produc- 
tion Book of John Oiibonie's Look Back In 
Anger. M.FJl. 25650 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Marine, Don R. A History of Professional Stage 
Theatricals in Peoria, Illinois, Before the 
Civil War. 25651 

Woodland, Ronald S. Time and History in the 
Works of Jean Genet. 25652* 

UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
(Speech and Tlieatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Haddaway, Kenneth R. A Descriptive Analysis 
of the Preaching of Rex E. Humbard. 25653 

Hill, Edward S. The Preparation and Perform- 
ance of the Role of Russell B. Parker from 
Lonne Elder Ill's Ceremonies in Dark Old 
Men. 25654 



Homer, Jack. *'Life, Love, and Other Illusions,*' 
An Original Two-.\ctor Concert Utilizing the 
Techniques of Oral Intent fetation. Reader's 
Theatre, and Acting. 25655 

Kindelan, Nanc>' A. A Production Thesis of an 
Original Musical Based on Shakespeare's Mac* 
beth Entitled "The Lady Has Her Plan." 
25656 

Mathias, Gary A The Scene. Lighting Designs 
and Technical Direction for an Original 
Musical Adaptation of Macbeth, Entitled ''The 
Lady Has Her Plan. ' 25657 

Payner, Ellen L. The Preparation and Perform* 
ance of the Role of Mother Courage from 
Bertolt Brecht's Mother Courage, 25658 

Policy, Carol J. "Life, Love, and Other Illusions," 
An Original Two-Actor Concert Utilizing the 
Techniques of Oral Interpretation, Reader's 
Theatre, aod Acting. 25659 

Schnur, John C. WAKR-TV: The Station and 
the Story. 25660 

Veitcii Robert A, A Basic Study of Consubstan- 
tiality: Its Nature and Function. 25661 

Williams, Bumey A. A Proposal for Radio 
Broadcasts in Promoting Health Education 
in the Southertn Province of Sierra Leone. 
25662 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
(Communicative Disorders) 

Masters Theses 

Brueck, Janet H. Incidence of Hearing Loss in 
Psychiatric Patients as Measured by Two 
Screening Levels. 256<53 

Crum, Phyllis H. A Comparison of the Validity 
and Reliability of the Pure Tone and Verbal 
Auditory Screening for Children (VASC) Tests 
Normal Hearing Impaired Groups. 25664 

Hamilton, Helen K. The Performance of Lower 
Socioeconomic, Black and White, Four-and 
One-Half to Six-Year-Old Children on the 
Northwestern Syntax Screening Test. 25665 

(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Alvis, Rita F. A Study of the Toulmin Model 

of Argument in Works in Argumentation and 

Historical Theory. 1971. 25666 
Boodgett, Elizabeth. Attitudes of Elementary 

School Teachers Toward Black Dialect. 1971. 

25667 

Godbold, Patricia. Discrete Stuttering Behavior- 
isms and Disfluency Contingent Stimuli. 1971. 
25668 
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UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Hicks, Linda Craig. An Examination of Tone in 
the Greenhouse Poetry of Theodo'rc Roethke. 
25669 

NfcSpaddcn. Maurice Rogers. The PubljcJJoeak- 
ing cf Will Rogers. 25670 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
(Speech and Dramatic Arts) 

Masters Thesis 

ShaRur. Paul D. A Comparison of Two Teadiing 
Methods for Radio Broadcasting* 25671 

INiVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 
(Dramatic Art) 

Masters Theses 

Blagg, Roberta May. Three Performances in 
Acting: Signora Cini in Right You Are If You 
Think' You Are by Luigi Pirandello; Countess 
Aurelia in The Madwoman of Chaillot by 
Jean Giraudoux; Phillipa Keseberg in Don- 
ner by Robert Murray. 1971. M.F.A. 25672 

Estrin, Jonathan. Harold Pinter's The Home- 
■ coming: A Director's Record. M.F.A. 25673 

Jencks, Lance Harold. Two Plays: Hardhats of 
1971 and Flush. M.Fj^. 25674 

Linton, John Peter James. Acting Performances 
in The Caucasian Chalk Circle as the Singer, 
in The Madwoman of Chaillot as the Ragpick- 
cr, in The Merchant of Venice as the Prince 
of Arragon. 1971. M.F.A. 25675 

Pelish. Perry Randolph. Thre;i Roles: Private 
.Sparky in Serjeant Musgrave's Dance; Gooper 
in Cat on <t Hot Tin Roof: and Emperor in 
The Architect and the Emperor of Assyria, 
M.F.A. 25676 

Schwartz, Judith S. Revelations of a Hard-Lov- 
ing Loser. M.Fj^. 25677 

Shanks, Martin Leroy. The Miser by J. B. P. 
Moliere: A Directorial Search for Style. M.F.A. 
25678 

Woods. James Olin. The Company, Brecht*s Cau- 
casian Chalk Circle, and Myself. 1971. M.F.A. 
25679 

Wright, David Dukehart. An Actor's Record of 
Rehearsals and Performances in the Roles of 
Bitos (Poor Bitos), Talthybios (The Trojan 
Women), and Edstaston (Great Catherine). 
1971. M.F.A. 25680 



Doctoral Dissertation 

Pickering, Jerry V; Medieval English Folk Dra- 
ma. 197L 25681 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Altman, Ross D. The Role of Analogy in Psy- 
chological Descriptions of Schizophrenic Lan- 
guage. 25682 

Bender, Judith E. The Effects of Different and 
Identical Punishers Upon Incorrect Articula- 
tion Responses and Off-task Behavior. 25683 

Bosler Sharon A. Generalization of Correct Ar- 
ticulation from Parent-Administered Pro- 
grams. 25684 

DeCew, Garth F. A Rhetorical Analysis of Mel- 
vin Belli's Defense of Jack Ruby. 25685 

FitzGerald, Nancy B. Ciceronian Paradigm in 
America. 25686 

Goldstein, Mary J. Cardiac Rate Response to 
Acoustic Stimuli in One-, Two-, and Three- 
Month Old Infants. 25687 

Horg, Gary M. The Rhetorical Tactics of George 
Lincoln Rockwell. 25688 

Powell, Susan G. The Psychology of Madmen: 
A Perspective on Readers* Theatre. 25689 

Sedano, Michael V. (Rhetorical) Power to the 
People: Formulating the New Populist Rhet- 
oric. 25690 

Wolf, Kenneth E. Variations in Auditory Flut- 
ter Fusion Thresholds as a Function of In- 
tensity Change. 25691 

(Theatre) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Blitgen, Sr. Carol, B.V.M. The ^Overlooked 

Hellman. 25692 
Mills, Katherine Brooks. American Live Drama 

in the Year 2000— A Delphi Study. 25693 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
(Speech and Dramatic Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Aubrey. Adele M. Comprehension of Compressed 
Speech by Second Grade Black and White 
Children. 25694 

Brashear, Rebecca S. The Knowledge of Seman- 
tic Intent of Black and White Dialect Terms 
by Black and White Sixth Grade Students. 
25695 

Carmichael, Stanley R. ^'Another Day": An 

Original Full Length Play. 25696 
Crouch. Harolyn W. A Reader's Theatre Pro- 
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duction of Selected Works of E. E. Cummings. 
25697 

Coppcl, Miriam Le L. A Reliability Study o! 

Impedance Audiometry Measurements With 

Pre-School Children. 25608 
Estridge, Donna C. A Study of the Relationship 

Between Early Performance Scores and Future 

Acquisition of the Sound. 25699 
darbarck, Carrie K. To Authentically Disclose 

Some of My Experiences of Loneliness, 

Through the Text of My Publishable Paper, 

as Well as Through Film. 25700 
Harrison, Victor I. The Production of a 16 mm. 

Film, Based Upon Experimentation into the 

Adaptation to Filmic Use of Mylar Computer 

Tape. 25701 

Hawkins, Mary V. Female Speech Pathologists 
and Their Effect on the 16 pf. 25702 

Hess, Linda C. The Development of Transfor- 
mational Structures in a Deaf Child Over a 
Period of Five Months. 25703 

Leopold, Oavid. A Study of Professional Region- 
al .Actors Serving Resident Communities. 25704 

Ma»-shaII, Jean L. Three Alternative Programs 
Designed to be of Assistance to People Who 
Desire Personal Growth: Applicable to an 
Average Segment of the Population of the 
United States, Twenty-Five Years Old and 
Over. 25705 

Mauer, Joyce C. Federal Theatre in Cincinnati: 
Artistic Endeavor or Relief. 25706 

McKelvey, Carol. A Comparison of the Lan- 
guage of Learning Disability Children with 
the Language of Normal Children. 25707 

Moore, Sarah R. A Creative Thesis in Photog- 
raphy and Poetry and Poetry Inspired by 
Gordon Parks. 25708 

Peroff. Linda B. Reliability and Consistency of 
Supervisory Evaluations of Student Therapy 
at University Training Centers. 25709 

Walton. Linda G. An Investigation of the 
Linguistic Environment of the Urban Black 
Child of Low Socio-economic Background 
Who is Hciiring Impaired. 25710 

Wittkamper, Duane K. An Empirical Investi- 
gation Conriparing Residence Hall Students 
With Computer Students at the University of 
Cincinnati, Dealing Primarily With the Di- 
mension of *'Open-Mindedness." 25711 

Yearick, Illeen H. A Comparison of Syntax o£ 
Aphasics Senile, and Normal Aged Individ- 
uals. 25712 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
(Communication and Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

XSlaescr, William E. A Content Analysis of 



Denver Television News. 25713 
Johnson, Hugo D. A Vision of Theatre: Artaud's 

Quest for Primal Unity. 25714 
Lyeii^ Gloria L. Linguistic Sex-Role Indicators. 

257l5 

Reiches, Nancy Ann. A Configural Rhetoric of 
Contemporary Social r^Iovements. 25716 

Shade, Anne E. An Lnvestigation Into the Pos- 
sible Uses of Movemen£-JMo|,ation in the The-, 
atre. 25717 

Doctoral Dissertations . 

Calhoun, John T. The American Comedy: So- 
cial. Perspective Since World War IL 25718* 

Dicker, Ian G. An Historical-Critical Study of 
the Career of James Cassius Williamson and 
His Contribution to Theatre in Australia. 
25719* 

Fox, Denamae D. The Influence -of Percef^-iion 
Training on Communication Between Fo- 
larized Groups of Officers and Iiicnates at the 
Colorado Women's Correctional Institution. 
25720* 

Sharpham, John R. A Descriptive ?^tudy of Cre- 
ative Drama at the Secondary J.evel in Eng- 
land. 25721 

Smith, Patricia G. An Empirical Study of the 
Learning Taking Place in Two Different 
Classroom Communication Situations. 25722* 

Thomas, Carol N. An Experimental Study of 
Some Effects of Varied Interpersonal Dis- 
tances, Social Spaces, and Problem Solving 
Tasks on Small Group Communication Be- 
havior 25723* 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
(Speech Communication) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Anderson, Deyrol E. The Massachusetts Election 
Sermon: A Critical Analysis of a Social and 
Polemic Phenomenon. 25724* 

Collett, Patricia A. Value Dimensions of Free 
Speech Attitudes. 25725* 

Cowell, Catherine R. The Lawrentian Philo- 
sophy of Communication: An Analysis of 
Selected Essays of D. H. Lawrence. 25726* 

Johnson, Emory M. A Study of Relevant Per- 
sonality Characteristics and Attitudinal Di- 
mensions as Predictors of Free Speech Atti- 
tudes. 25727* 

King, LeRoy O. A Study of Communication in 
the Role Relationships Between Coaches and 
Athletes. 25728* 

Liebig, Mark C. Behavioral Contagion, Attrac- 
tion and Satisfaction in Immediate and Non- 
immediate Verbal Communication. 25729* 
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Mix,- Clarence R. Interpersonal Communication 
Patterns, Personal Values, and Predictive Ac- 
curacy: All Exploratory Study. 25730* 

Nations, Kenneth H. Informal Communication 
Among Research Scientists: Influence of Archi- 
tectural Design. 25 731* 

Schmider, Carl L» Precision Which Creates 
Movement: The Stylistics of E. E. Cummings. 
25732* 

Suncieil, Wayne. The Operation of Confirming 
and Discon firming Verbal Behavior in Selected 
Teacher-student Interaction. 25733* 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Davis, Jay P. Zygomatic Placement in Bone Con- 
duction Audiometry. 25734 

Debella, Constance N. The Use of PAL Auditory 
Test No. 8 as a Measure of Auditory- Visual 
Receptive Skills. 25735 

Dickson, Carol J. Emergent Language Acquisi- 
tion on Children From Low-Income Families. 
25736 

Fox, Barbara M. A Comparison of Two Mea- 
sures of Infant Response to Auditory Stimuli. 
25737 

Haenel, Margaret V, The Effects of Aspirate 
Phonation on Perceived Nasality. 25738 

Hall, Michael P. John Patrick: Playwright of 
the August Moon. 25739 

Hepler, Ernest L. Investigation of a Bone Con- 
duction "Quick-Check" in Identification Audi- 
ometry. 25740 

Ready, Mary A. Analysis of Aphasic Writing. 
25741 

Singer Jay M. An Alternate Site of Placement 
of the Bone Oscillator in Bone Conduction 
Audiometry. 25742 

Thompson, Beverly B. A Study of the Re- 
lationships Between Lipreading Ability, Per- 
sonality Types, and Visual Closure. 25743 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Allen, Elizabeth L. Perceptual and Acoustic 
Analysis of Selected Voice and Resonance 
Qualities. 25744* 

Filippo Ivan J. Landmark Litigation in the 
American Theatre. 25745 

Harden, Ruby J. Correlation of Glottal Areas 
Function Within Three Registers as Revealed 
Through Measurement of Ultra High-Speed 
Photographs and Photo-Electric Glottographs. 
25746 



Hoisfaii, Geoffrey H. An Investigation of Se- 
lected Language Performance in Adult Schizo- 
phrenic Subjects. 25747 

lies, Mallory W. Speaker Identification as a 
Function of Frequency and Resonant Frequen- 
cies. 25748* 

Lyie, Martlia B. Competing Speech Masking in 

the Diagnosis of Cortical Lesions. 25749 
Prebor, Liiyne D. The Natural History of a 

Conversation. 25750 
Towns, Walter S. Ceremonial Speaking in the 

Reinforcing of American Nationalism in the 

South, 1875-1890. 25751* 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
(Drama and Theatre) 

iMasters Theses 

Compton, Deborah F. Costume Designs for Tom 
Tom, The Piper's Son. M.FA. 25752 

Gray, Walter C. III. A Production of Sam and 
Bella Spewack's Play, My Three Angels, M.FA. 
25753 

Hyde, Linda D. The Forest of Zabu or A Nice 
Place to Visit. M.F.A. 25754 

Hyde, Richard F. A Production of Robert An- 
derson's You Knoxa I Can't Hear Yor When 
the Water's Running. M.F.A. 25755 

Jackson, Frank E. Jr. A Production of Arthur 
Lauren ts* Invitation to a March M.F.A. 25756 

LeVene, Richard W. A Production of Ron 
Cowen's Summertree. M.F.A. 25757 

Lyndrup, Allen W. A Production of Dracula. 
M.F.A. 25758 

Marshall, Clifton E. Preliminary Design for Sun- 
set Hills Theatre. M.FA. 25759 

(Henry W. Grady School of Journalism) 
Masters Theses 

Albright, John William. The Telephone as a 
Medium of Sales Communication: An In- 
vestigation. 25760 

Barbara, Marcus A. P. Propaganda as a Sub- 
versive Tactic: An International Defamatory 
Campaign Against the Brazilian Government. 
25761 

Barnes. Richard V. A Theoretical View of 
Writing Development. 25762 

Bentley, John M. Non-Professional Production 
Personnel and Local, Minority-Produced Tele- 
vision. 25763 

Coleman, Franklin T. III. An Evaluation of the 
Public Relations Practices of Members of the 
United States House of Representatives. 25764 

Corbett, Joseph T. Television Advertising as a 
Participant in the Process of Elderly Cul- 
tural Alienation in the U. S. 25765 
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Curry, Andrew J. Jr. Readability Analysis— A 
Predictor of Campaign Success? 25766 

Dawkins. Dewitt C. III. The Efifects of Clutter 
on Retention of Televised Advertising Mes- 
sages. 25767 

Fowler, Zachary S. A Study of the Chronological 
Development of the Radio Broadcasting Sta- 
tions in Athens, Georgia. 25768 

Gair, Robert B. Future-Segmented Use Patterns 
of Mass Communications. 25769 

Hamilton, Gayla J. Theda Bara and the Vamp 
Phenomena, 1915-1920= 25770 

Havandjian, Nishaii R. Jews, .^rabs, the Press, 
and the 1967 Crisis. 25771 

Highlander, Richard W. A Study of .Attitudes 
and Opinions of U. S. Army Officers Toward 
the Command Information Program. 25772 

Juiiu-s. Joseph A. Surfer Magazine: A Content 
Anah^is. 25773 

Kramer, Robert K. A Case Study of Neighbor- 
hood Newspapers, Inc. 25774 

Nigro, LiiK/a L. Popular Song Lyrics and At- 
titude Change: An Experimental Approach. 
25775 

Nirschl. Judith A. Doctors and Drug Znforma- 
• lion: An Analysis of Attitudes and Informa- 
tion Seeking Behavior. 25776 

Nowak Ronald O. Marshall McLuhan's Concepts 
of Mass Communication: The Early Works. 
25777 

Perreault. Richard M. A Study of the Effects of 
Humor in Advertising As Can Be Measured by 
Product Recall Texts. 25778 

Pool. John Robert. .A Study of the Effects of 
Product Illustrations on Food Store .Advertis- 
ing. 25779 

Ramsey. Claudia G. A Study of the Use of Com- 
mand Information Media in Influencing the 
Soldier in the Modern Volunteer Array. 25780 

Rumpel, Wolfgang A. F. An Investigation of the 
Structure and Practice of Promotion in the 
Field of Pop Music. 25781 

Slinson. Larry B. Public Relations and Corpor- 
ate Crisis— A Case Study. 25782 

Swinford, Charles M. Station Bias in Televised 
News Coverage of Political Candidates. 25785 

Swinford, Mahla E. A Study of Possible News 
Bias in Georgia Morning Dailies During the 
1970 Gubernatorial Campaign. 25784 

Winter, Edward H. Jr. The Value and Use of 
Psychographics in Advertising. 25785 

(Speech Communication) 
Masters theses 

Bass, Thelma A. Sojoui*ner Truth: A Rhetoric 
of Reform. 25786 



Couch, Jane A. Julian Bond: The Rhetoric of 
a Realist. 25787 

Curry, Gwen L. A Study of the Effect of the 
Type of Communicative Contact on Predictive 
Accuracy. 25788 

Gibson. James C. Eugene Talmadge: A Case 
Study in the Use of the Principle of Common 
Ground During the 1934 Gubernatorial Cam- 
paign in Georgia. 1967. 25789 

Hatfield, John D. Small Group Cohesiveness 
and Communication: A Synthesis and Evalua- 
tion of Research. J97L 25790 

Heft, Patricia A. A Guide to Teaching Speech 
and Drama in the Georgia Secondary Schools. 
1968 M.F.A. 25791 

Hodge, Lynn A. Communication as a Factor in 
the Measurement of Industrial Morale. 25792 

Hornsby, James L. An Experimental Study ox 
Eye Contact on Attitude Change in a Sales 
Interview. 1971. 25793 

Kitchens, James T. John Joachim Zubly: A 
Rhetoric of Repentance. 25794 

Lawrence, Ronnie Wemick. Patrick Hues Mell: 
Prince of Parliamentarians. 1969. 25795 

I enhardt, Mary N. An In-Depth Study of Speech 
and Drama Problems in the Private 4-Year 
Colleges in the State of Georgia. 1971. M.F.A. 
25796 

Lyons, Margaret S. A Comparison of Carl 
Sanders' Gubernatorial Campaigns; 1962 and 
1970. 1971. 25797 

Poythress, Mareda A. An Experimental Study of 
The Effects of Task "Interest Value" on Per- 
ception of Role Differentiation in a Small 
Group Discussion. 1971. 25798 

Raynor, Susan B. A Comparative Analysis of 
Two Adult Speech Education Programs: The 
Dale Carnegie Course in Effective Speaking 
and Human Relations and the Toastmasters 
International Organization. 1968. 25799 

(Speech Education) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Christie, Wesley R. The Oral Communication 
Needs of High School Students in Grades 10, 
U, and 12 of Selected Counties in South 
Georgia. 1971. Ed.D. 25800 

Gibson James C. An Examination of Speech 
Teaching in Selected Georgia Educational In- 
situations. 1732-1900. 1971. Ed.D. 25801 

UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Kim, Young-Yun. Comparative Analysis of the 
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News by Voice of America and CBS on the 
Galley. Case from March 30 lo April 7, 1971. 
25802 

Kirkwood, Gharlottc L. Advocacy for Attitude 
and Gognition Ghange As an Element of Pub- 
lic Hearing Gommunication Processes in the 
Kalihi'Palama Development Hearings. 25803 

Kncipp. Nancy V. A Study: Cooperative and 
Competitive Comunication Strategies in Dy- 
adic Interaction. 25904 

Lcese. Joseph A. The Relationship of Ethnic 
Identity to Certain Communication Variables, 
25805 

Warner, Emily H. Cognitive Correlates of 
Groups of Recorders' Effects on Group Per- 
formance. 25806 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Tobias, Donna R. A Pluralistic Approach to 
Walt Whitman's "Song of the Open Road" 
for the Oral Interpreter: Explicative, Arche- 
typal, and Rhetorical .Analyses. 25807 

Yeakley, Jr., Flavil R. Rhetorical Strategies 
.Analyzed by Social Movement Theory as 
Applied to Conflict Within the Restoration 
Movement. 25808 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
(Theatre Arts) 

\f asters Theses 

Heimgartner, Larry W. A Production of Winnie^ 
The-Pcoh. 25809 

Watkin, Elizabeth S. Three Styles of Acting for 
the Performer. 25810 

Young, Margaret L. An Exploration of Revolu- 
tionary Theatre in Northern Ireland. 25811 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
(Speech) 

Masters Thesis 

Jones, Donald P. The Principle of Hierarchy in 
Kenneth Burke's Theory of Language. 25812 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Aho, Gerhard. The Preaching of F. G. Hedbcrg. 
25813* 

Boyd, Stephen D. The Campaign Speaking of 
Frank Clem en i in the 1954 Democratic Pri- 
many: Field Study and Rhetorical Analysis. 
25814* 



Bnrch, Roger B. The Design of Electrical Light- 
ing Control Systems in the United States. 
258i5* 

Dawes, DeAnn O. The Rhetoric, of Charles de 
Gaulle During the Fifth Republic. 25816* 

Forcucci, Richard A. Preschoolers' Verbal Re- 
action Time in Perceiving Various Phonetic 
Features. 25817* 

Gardner, Gary A. An Experiment in the Writing 
and Production of a Modern Tragedy. The 
Billy Goat Song. 25818 

Goodban, Marjorie T. The Significance of the 
Source Spectrum in Speaker Identification. 
25819* 

Harte, Thomas B. The Effects of Initial Atti- 
tude and Evidence in Persuasive Communi- 
cations. 25820* 

Holstead, Lisa N. Thoracic and Laryngeal In- 
teraction in Regulating Subglottal Pressure 
During Phonation. 25821* 

Keaveney, Madeline M. Narrative Viewpoint in 
Two Novels by Alain Robbe-Grillet. 25822* 

McLaughlin, Margaet L. Non-Metric Multidi- 
mensional Scaling of Social Judgments. 25823 

Pratt, Judith E. Comparisons of Linguistic Per- 
ception and Production in Preschool Stut- 
terers and Nonstutterers. 25824 

Ryan, Halford R. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
General Eisenhower's Public Speaking from 
1945 to 1951. 25825* 

Somer Richard F. Archihald MacLeish, Spokes- 
man for Democracy: A Rhetorical Study of 
his Advocacy of the American Dream. 25826* 

Tuttle, George E. Jr. Development and Evalua- 
tion of Programed Instruction Material in 
Speech Composition for Secondary Educa- 
tion. 25827* 

Valley, David B. A History and Analysis of 
Democratic Presidential Nomination Accep- 
tance Speeches to 1968. 25828* 

Willard, Charles A. The Concept of the Auditor 
in Aristotelian Rhetorical Theory. 25829* 

Yaffe, Alan. Kenneth Tynan: Dramatic Opinions. 
25830* 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 

Mastr i Theses 

Blanning, Richard B. Original Plays and Pro- 
duction Assignments Completed at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. M.F.A. 25831 

Cleveland, Elbin L. Selected Scenery and Light- 
ing Designs. M.Fj\. 25832 

Johnson, John W. The Acting Performance of 
Selected Roles in Dramatic Performance. 
M.F.A. 25833 
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Roberts, Jay \V. Directorial Approach and Tech- 
niques of Margo Jones. 25834 

White. Thomas M. Selected Dramatic Perform- 
ances: I968-I97I. M.F^^. 25835 

Yorra. Myron S. The Mother of Vs All: \ Cre- 
ative Tijesis in Directing with Dramaturgical 
.Aspects. 25836 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bank, Rosemarie K. Rhetorical, Dra?9atic, The- 
atrical, atul Social Contexts of Selected Ameri- 
can Frontier PJays. 1 87 1 to 1906. 25837* 

Brown, Kent R. The Writer as Collaborator: 
Tlie Career of Stewart Stern. 25838 

Caifle, John A. Clozenirojn', Language Inten- 
sity, and Attitude Change. 25839* 

Clark. Daviil W. Opinion Leadership, Group 
Disciission, and Croup Acceptance of a Per- 
suasive Television Message. 25840 

Davidson, l\an H. Long Day's Journey Into 
.Yig//f by Eugene O'Neill: A Structural Anal- 
ysis. 25841* 

Eakins. Barbara J. Charles Morris and t!je Study 

of Signification. 25842* 
Erkey. Lorelei F. The Scenic Environment at 

the Hotel tie Bourgogne Determined from 

.Analyses of . Twelve Plays Performed at the 

Hote^ Between 1628 and 1634. 25843* 
Elsea, lanet G, The Rhetoric of an Academic 

President: Clark Kerr. I9ri8.l964. 25844 
Classberg, Roy I, The Principle of Unity in 

Four Cinqnencento Comedies. 25845* 
Jaffe. David L. The Impact of the Mass Media 

on Source Commitment. 25846* 
Lynch F. Dennis. Clozentropy: A Technique 

for Studying Audirnce Response to Films. 

?r)847* 

Lyons. Thnothy J. The Silent Partner: The 
History of the American Film Manufacturing 
Company, 1910-1921. 25848* 

Marr, Theodore J. Conciliation and Verbal 
Responses as Functions of Orientation and 
Threat in Group Interaction. 25849* 

Primrose, Robert A. An Analysis of Preaching 
on Social Issues in the Quad Cities, 25850 

Roberts, Churchill L. The Effects of Self-Con- 
frontation, Role Playing, and Response Feed- 
back on the Level of Self-esteem. 25851 

Rockev, Laurilyn J. .A Stylistic Analysis of Three 
Plays of the Chester Cycle: The Three Kings, 
The Oblation of the Three Kings, and The 
Siaughtrr of the Innocents. 25852* 

Schultz, Stephen C. The Contribution of Wil- 
liam Poel to the Modern Theory of Shake- 
spearean Acting, 25853* 

Small, Edward S. Japanese Animated Film: A 
Study of Narrative, Intellectual Montage and 



Metamorphosis Structures for Semiotic Unit 
Sequencing. 25854* 

W^enger, Paul E. A Study of Legislative Dis- 
course in the Censure Debate Concerning 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd. 25855* 

Wheeler. Cliristopher G. Effects of Verbaliza- 
tion and Age on Discrimination Learning and 
Transposition. 25856* 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
(Radio/Television/Film) 

Masters Theses 

Deutsch, Dian, .A Content Analysis of the Soap 
Opera Formula. 25857 

HinniK'istein. Harold. An Analysis of Methods 
of Tcle\ision Program Selection by Three 
Cultural Groups of Viewers in Lawence, 
Kansas. 25858 

Lees, Mary Beth. The Demise of "The Immor- 
tals": A Case Study in Broadcast Program- 
ming. 25859 

Moisio, Kyllikki. A Study of the Content and 
Philosophy of the Film Magazine Sight and 
Sound, with an Annotated Index of Leading 
Articles: 1960-1970. 25860 

Parker, Rudolph V. Black, White and Indian 
Youths Television Program and Program Type 
Preferences. 25861 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Ilarrell, jackson J. Symbolic Interaction as the 
Basis for Rhetorical Theory. 25862 

MacDoniels. Joseph W. Factors Related to the 
Level of Open Expression in Simall Group 
Laboratory Learning Experiences. 25863 

Rankin, William I. A Study of Rhetorical 
Strategies in the Rise of Seventh -Day Adven- 
ttsm. 25864 

Roegiers. Charles L. An Experimental Study of 
Interpersonal Trust and Leadership in Prob- 
lem-Solving Small Groups. 25865 

(Speech Communication and Human Relations) 
Masters Theses 

Brumback, Sarah E. A Study of Self-Perceived 
Behavioral Responses to Communication De- 
nial. 25866 

Cutler, Karen J. Rumor Behavior ?,nd Rumo.T 
Control: A Search for Theoretical Perspecdve. 
25867 

Gorsky. Edwin L. A Campaign Study of the 
Rhetoric of the 1970 "Liquor by the Drink 
.Amendment" in Kansas. 25868 
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Harrison. Alice. Jcanc. The Relationship Be- 
tween Supervisors' Task Leadership Behavior 
and Interpersonal Leadership Behavior and 
Employee Productivity in Two University 
Residence Hall Food Service Systems. 25269 

Shivers, Gary M. Recorded Documents in Public 
Communication: A Discography of Broad- 
casting and Public Address. 25870 

(Speech Pathology and Andiology) 
Masters Theses 

Bury, Byrdcil Davis. A Comparison on Mean 
and Median Fundamental Frequency and 
Semi-Tone Pitch Ranges for Male and Fe- 
male Parkinson Subjects During Pre-and Max- 
imum Dosage Ingestion of L-Dopa. 25871 

Faheyi Virginia K. A Normative Study of Laryn- 
geal Air Flow. 25872 

Market t, Brenda J. A Stndy of Black English 
Syntax in the Midwest and Its Relation to 
Black Standard English. 25873 

Todd. Nancy S. Temporary Threshold Shifts in 
•'Normal*' Hearing Listeners Caused by ' Loud'* 
Rock Music. 25874 

Wilhelm. Sammie S. Maximum Duration of 
Phonation as a Function of Vowels. 25875 

Wilson, Elizabeth A. Experimental Effects of 
Videotape and Role Playing Training of Par- 
ent Behaviors. 25876 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Briggs, Sandra L. An Experimental Study of 
the Relationship Between Ears of Phoneme 
Discriminations Presented Independently to 
Each Ear in Hearing Impaired Children. 
2587? 

Cunningham, David R. Extra-High Frequency 
Hearing Loss and Hyperlipidemia. 25878 

Fahey. Ronald F. An Experimental Analysis oC 
a Program of Articulation Modification Con- 
ducted by Elementary School Children. 25879 

HalL Leonard W. An Investigation of the Re- 
lationship of Poly tomography of the Internal 
Auditory Canal and Audiological Performance 
with Normal Hearing and Presbycusic Sub- 
jects. 25880 

Murray, Shaion L. Investigation of Three Teach* 
ing Methods for Language Training. 25881 

(Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Leach> Gigi McGuire. Slawomir Mrozek's The 
Second Course: A Historical Introduction and 
Translation. 25882 



Nash, Michael M. Charles PulUn and the The- 
atre de TA teller: Toward a Modem Theatrical 
Synthesis. 25883 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Biddie, Stephen P. American Avant-Garde Play- 
wrights of the Late Sixties. 25884 

Coiner, Miles W. Jr. After the Thaw: Three 
Playwrights and the Romanian Theatre in 
the Spring of 1969. 25885 

Kiralyfalvi, Bela. The Aesthetics and Dramatic 
Tlieory of Gyorgy Lukacs. 25886 

Marder, Carl John IIL A History of the De- 
velopment and Growth of the Dallas Theatre 
Center. 25887 

Roth, Emalou. Immanent Form; Toward a Dra- 
matiV/Theatrical Criticism. 25888 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
(Speech) 

Masters Thesis 

Cessna, Opal M. A Stylistic Comparison of 
Written Language by American and Japanese 
Theological Students. 25889 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, ORONO 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Dailinger, Jane R. Assessment of Spontaneous 
Speech as a Method for Measuring Carryover 
in the Speech of Articulation Disordered 
Children. 25890 

Denitliorne, Margaret R. The Effects of Oral 
Interpretation of Selected Black Literature 
on Audience Attitudes. 25891 

Longtin, Russell L. A Comparative Study of the 
Characterization of Thomas Becket as Pre- 
sented in Dramatic Literature. 25892 

Veilleux, David L. A Comparative Study of the 
Manner and Conditions of Testing Auditory 
Discrimination. 25893 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND. 
COLLEGE PARK 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 

Masters Theses 

Berlin, Richard A. Production Thesis and 

Book of Cabaret. 25894 
Dunn, Bradley P. Image vs. Issue: A Study of 

Television in American Politics. 25895 
Gilden, DeVera. Using Methods and Techniques 

of Psychodrama to Train the Actor. 25896 
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Gregory, Robert B. Study of the Effects of a 
Workshop Upon the Attitudes, Behavior, and 
Perceived Goals oi a Group of School Li- 
brarians Toward In'School Television and the 
\j'dcotape Recorder. 25897 

Hamilton, John R. Study of the Reactions of 
Six Eighth -grade Children to Television and 
Preliminary Considerations for Longitudinal 
Research. 25898 

Hammcl, Stuart F. An Analysis of the Budg- 
etary Process in Intercollegiate Forensics: An 
Attempt to Develop a Rhetorical Strategy for 
Budget Acquisition. 25899 

Hoehn Douglas B. An Examination of the Sex 
Variable in Various Discussion Group Com- 
positions, as Measured by Rating, Ranking, 
Evaluation, Perceived Leadership, and Partici- 
pation. 25900 

Kells, Pauline G. A Test of the Influence of 
Peer Evaluation and Criticism Upon Speaker 
Performance in the Basic College Speech 
Course. 25901 

Lamp, Earling J. The Interrelationship of Sex 
and Discrepant Information with Regard to 
the Interaction Patterns in Group Discussion. 
25902 

Mendclson, Gary L. Field Coil Pick-Up Moni- 
toring of Hearing Aid Outputs into an Arti- 
ficial Ear and External Auditory Meatus. 25903 

Pasirich, Stuart J. Television Use by Eighth 
Graders. 25904 

Pincus, David J. Message Strategy of a Voter 
Registration Drive: A Case Study. 25905 

Sher, Annabelle E. Consonant Phonemic Con- 
fusion Associated with a High-Tone Loss 
Above 2000 Hz. 25906 

Shipman. Irene K. Chamber Theatre Produc- 
tion of Ken Kesey's One Flew Over the Cue- 
koo's Kest, 25907 

Spicer. Joseph. Investigative Study of the Prob- 
lems Associated with Religious Programming 
on Public Radio. 25908 

Stelcik, Judith E. An Invesigation of Internal 
Versus External Discrimination and General 
Versus Phoneme-Specific Discrimination. 25909 

Stone, Mary A. An Investigation of the Per- 
formance of Normal Hearing Subjects and 
Cochlear Impaired Subjects on a Pitch Dis- 
crimination Task and a Loudness Discrimina- 
tion Task. 25910 

Thomas, Sylvia S. Analysis of David Belasco as 
a Playwright. 25911 

Wasserman, Joseph. A Rhetorical Recreation of 
Bella Abzug's 1970 Campaign. 25912 

Williams, Dorothy Anne. Jacques Copeau's In- 
fluence on Contemporary Experimental The- 
atre in America. 25913 



Doctoral Dissertations 

Blom, Eric D. A Comparative Investigation of 
Perceptual and Acoustical Features of Eso- 
phageal Speech and Speech with the Taub 
Voice Prosthesis. 25914 

Ford, Ronald W. A Comparative Analysis of 
the Responses of Sensorineural Hypacusics to 
Four Speech Discrimination Tests, 25915 

Lund, Nancy J. The Effect of Similarity of 
Bisensory Stimuli on Short-Term Recall of 
Verbal Items. 25916 

Moskowitz, George M. Oral Vibrotactile Percep- 
tion: A Comparison of Three Age Groups. 
25917 

UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Krafcheck, Marlene. A Rhetorical Analysis of 

Ben Gurion's Appeals to Jewish Values and 

Circumstances 1940-1946. 1971. 25918 
LaGrave, Charles W. Inherency: An Historical 

and Critical Study. 1971. 25919 
Seeley, Barbara Jo. The Rhetorical Theory of 

Charles Rollin; A Study in the Principles of 

Classicism. 1971. 25920 
Shane, Howard C. A Device and a Program for 

Aphonic Communication. 25921 
Willner, Judith D. The Eccentricities of a 

Nightingale by Tennessee Williams: Analysis 

and Production. 25922 

Doctoral Dissertation 

Donohue, Thomas R. Perceptions and Misper- 
ceptions of Political Television Commercials. 

25923 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN . 
(Speech Communication and Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Lipman, Daniel. From First to I^st Respects: 
The Playwright in Productions. 25924 

Mueller, August W. A Study of Communication 
Patterns and Cognitive Achievement by Par- 
ticipants in University of Michigan Real 
Estate Programs. 25925 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Burr, David H. Richard Ma.iisfield: A Rc-Eval- 
uation of His Artistic Career. 25926* 

Dial, Victor L. A Descriptive Study of the Tra- 
dition of Oral Reading in the Benedictine 
Order. 25927* 
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Erickson, Keith V. Aristotle's Rhetoric: Essays 
and Bibliography. 25928* 

Cartley, Linda J. The American Film Industry 
in Transition: 1946- 1956. 25929* 

Cilsdorf. William O. Political Communication 
in New Hampshire: A Case Study in Organ- 
ized Political Persuasion. 25930* 

Hashimoto, Yoko. Joseph Papp and the New 
York Shakespeare Festival. 25931* 

Hoover. Mary A. .\ Study of Jean Siferin 
Maury's Rhetoric Essai Sur UEloquence de la 
Chaire et la Rarreau. 25932* 

Kennedy, Allan J. An Experimental Study of 
the Effect of Humorous Message Content Up- 
on Ethos and Persuasiveness. 25933* 

Manning, Thomas J. The Staging of Plays at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1582-1592. 25934* 

McGill, Robert E. Stratford '55: The Establish- 
ment of Convention. 25935* 

O'Sullivan, Hanora M. A Rhetorical Analysis 
of the Structure and Strategy of the Civil War 
Anti-Draft Movement. 25936* 

Pryor, Albert. Resistance to Persuasive Attacks 
Against Belief Levels Varying in Initial 
Levels of Acceptance, 25937* 

Stephenson, Stephen J. A Multivariate Analysis 
of Factors Predictive of Attitude Change in a 
Speech Situation. 25938* 

Stick* Sheldon L. Evaluation of a Battery of 
Tests for Assessing Children with Language 
Disorders. 25939* 

Thompson, Sister Mary F. The Lafayette Play- 
ers: 1915- 1932. 25940* 

Wertz, Majorie D. Toward a Theory of Non- 
verbal Communication: A Critical Analysis 
of Albert Scheflen, Edward HalL George Mahl 
and^ Paul Ekman. 25941* 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Borgestad, James T. A Historical Study of the 
Development of Joseph Goebbels as a National 
Socialist Speaker: 1926-1932. 25942 

Dolan, Patrick W. Minimum Dispositions and 
Negotiation Success. 25943 

Fine, Marlene G. The Trial of the Chicago 8: A 
Metaphorical Analysis. 25944 

Gunderson. Kathleen. The Communicative Pro- 
cess in Initial Vocational Rehabilitation In- 
terviews. 25945 

Hewitt, Arthur Graham. The Interpersonal 
Communication Breakdown Between Clergy 
and Laity in White Liberal Protestant 
Churches of America in the 1969*s. 25946 

Hixson, Bruce \. The Rhetoric of Draft Coun- 



selling: The Minnesota Draft and Military 

Help as the Source of a Message. 25947 
Johnson* Suzanne D. The FIRO B Variables 

and Negotiation Success. 25948 
McCuUough, Patricia A. The Communicative 

Process in Initial Vocational Rehabilitation 

Interviews. 25949 
Rueter, Alvin C. Karl Barth's Theology of 

Preaching and Kenneth Burkes Theory of 

Persuasion. 25950 
Yazdi, Mona. The Production of a Series of 10 

TV Programs on the Problems of Foreign 

Students in the United States for Broadcast 

on Educational Television. 25951 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Boyd, Douglas A. An Historical and Descriptive 
Anal>'sis of the Evolution and Development of 
Saudi Arabian Television: 1963-1972. 25952* 

Breitlow, John R. Rhetorical Fantasy at the 
Virginia Convention of 1788. 25953 

Chesebro, James W. The Radical Revolutionary 
in America: Analysis of a Rhetorical Move- 
ment, 1960 1972. 25954* 

Cragan, John F. The Cold War Rhetorical 
Vision, 1946-1972. 25955* 

Garvin. Karen J. Billy Graham in 1967: A 
Further Study of Adaptation to Audiences. 
25956* 

Hensley, Carl W. The Rhetorical Vision of the 
Disciples of Christ: A Rhetoric of American 
Millcnialism. 25957* 

Pyclik, Judith R. Business Rhetoric in the Gild- 
ed Age: A Study of Rhetorical Function, 1879- 
1900. 25958* 

Runkle» Judith A. A Survey of the Small Group 
Technique.s Used in College Beginning Speech 
CIa.sses. 25959* 

Veninga, Robert L. A Case Study in Organiza- 
tion Development: The Role of Communica- 
tion. 25960* 

Wicklander, Dale R. Contemporary Practice of 
the Christian Science Board of Lectureship: 
Search for Consubstantiality of the Meta- 
physical and the Material. 25961* 

Yousef, Fathi S. Cross-Cultural Social Communi- 
cative Behavior: Egyptians in the U.S. 25962* 

(Theatre Arts) 

Masters Thesis 

Fliehr, Richard R. Stage Lighting Practices on 
the American Arena Stage. 25963 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Bain, Reginald F. The Federal Government and 
Theatre: .\ History of Federal Involvement 
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in Theatre from the End of the Federal 
Theatre Project in 1939 to the Establish- 
ment oC the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities in 1965. 25964 
Buys, Robert A. Jr. The Aesthetics of Guilt. 
23965 

Braun, Thomas C. Tradition, Theory and 
Practice of Active Audience Participating in 
the Theatrical Fvent. 25966 

Devlin, Diana M. The Dreamer and the Maker: 
A Study of Lewis Casson's Work in the The- 
atre. 25967 

Dusek, Ivan F. Ten Fastnachtspielc of Hans 
Sachs, a Translation and Adaptation Includ- 
ing an Analysis of Characters and their Social 
and Dramatic Significance. 25968 

Elzcv, Jolin M. Professional Legitimate The- 
atre in Saint Paul, Minnesota, 1890-1918. 25969 

Hancock, Jim R. The Use of Time by Absurdist 
Playwrights: Beckett, loncsco. Genet, and 
Pinter. 25970 

Kociiig, Bruce A. Theatre Royal, Drury Lane: 
An Architectural Study. 25971 

McDonough, Patrick D. A Comparative Descrip* 
tive Study of Management Plannii/ig Prac- 
tices in the Tyrone Guthrie Theatre and the 
Milwaukee Repertory Theatre. 25972* 

Mczz, Jonathon A. Solzhenitsyn Onstage: A 
Critical Study of Olen i Salsovka (A Play by 

• Alcksandr Solzhenitsyn) and Its World Pre- 
miere Production by the Minnesota Theatre 
Company in 1970. 25973 

Perricr, Ronald G. A Study of the Dramatic 
Works of Tennessee Williams from 1963-1971. 
25974 

Weiland, Richard J. The Changing Concepts 
of Dramatic Action and Their Relationship 
to Theatrical Form. 25975 

Wright, Mary E. The Effects of Creative Drama 
on F^^rson Perception. 25976 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
(Speech and Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Clark, Michael E. Primary Influences on Samuel 
Beckett's Comic Technique in Waiting for 
Godot, Endgame, and Happy Days, 25977 

Guyton, Patricia A. An Analysis of the Organ- 
ization and Effects of Three Major Theatrical 
Monopolies. 25978 

Kellum, Jerrol L. A Management Portifolio. 
25979 

Ledlow, Lynda D. Beginning Public Speaking: 



A Syllabus Designed with Role-Play as a 
Constant Teaching Technique. 25980 

McGahey, James E. A Production Design for 
Arthur Kopit's Indians. M.F.A. 25931 

McGiihey, Linda L. Psychodrama: A Means of 
Attaining Human Wholeness. 25982 

Moore, Janice E. An Analysis of Programming 
Trends at Four Southeastern Public/Educa- 
tional Television Stations. 25983 

Moreton, Rebecca B. Religious Skepticism in 
Euripides' The Hippolytus, The Ion, and The 
Bacchae, 25984 

Thompson, I. D. The Negro Ensemble Com- 
pany: An Expression of Black Experience. 
25985 

Tomlinson, Robert L. The Influence of Three 
Men Upon the Work of Isadora Duncan. 
25986 

Weel.s, Sherra L. A Study of Major Contribu- 
tions Made by Early Melodrama to the De- 
velopment of Early Films. 23987 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 
(Speech and Dramatic Art) 

Masters Thesis 

Smiley, JoAnne D. Meaning in Selected Stories 
of Joyce Carol Oates. 25988 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Anderson, Robert O. A Rhetoric of Political 
Image Comunication. 25989* 

B rammer, Clarence L. Thomas J. Walsh: Spokes- 
man for Montana. 25990* 

Estes, Susan J. The Rhetoric of Representative 
Black Spokesmen for Violence from 1963 
through 1969. 25991* 

Hild, Stephen G. United States Patents Per- 
taining to Theatre, 1916-1945, 25992* 

Kunesh, Gregory D. A Descriptive Analysis of 
Curricular Theatre in Missouri Public High 
Schools. 25993 

Munshaw, Joseph A. The Shape of Oral 
Thought: Toward the Viewpoint of History 
as Rhetoric. 25994* 

Siefkas, James M. A History of Theatre in La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin from its Beginning to 1900. 
25995* 

Willbrand, Mary Louise. Acquisition of Optional 
Transformations in Sentences Conjoined with 
"And 25996* 

Williams, Patricia Lynn. The Rhetoric of Im- 
perialism: The Speaking of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, 1895-1897. 25997* 
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UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
(Drama) 

Masters Theses 

Blair. Thomas J. Directing Luigi Pirandello's 

Right You Are (If You Think You Are). 

M.F.A. 25998 
Chastonay, Jeanettc. Directing Brian Friel's 

Lovers. M.TJi. 25999 
Cocctti, Robert A. A Non-Technical Guide to 

Holography and its Possible Application to 

Theatrical Productions. 1971. M.F.A. 26000 
Ferguson. David B. "Henry Potter Briggs and 

the Infinite Pleasure Machine." Original Play. 

1971. 26001 

Giss. Gerald D. "Prometheus and Pandora" and 
•Macedonian Rag;" Two Plays. 1971. M.FA. 
26002 

Horan, Glayton W. The Technical Direction of 
The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie. 1971. M.F.A. 
26003 

Johnson. Margaret F. A Theatre Production 
Source Book for the Drama Program in Small 
Montana Secondary Schools. 1971. 26004 

Sami. Iraj. Gestalt Therapy: Its Potential Use 
In Acting. 26005 

(Speech Communication) 
Masters Thesis 

Milkovich. Mark B. Determining the Predicta- 
bility of the Transactional Analysis Personality 
Model (Parent-Adult-Child) in Persuasive 
Communication: An Experimental Study. 
26006 

(Speech Pathology and Audiology) 
Masters Theses 

Anderson. Gary D. .\ Study of Normal Children's 

Discrimination Responses in Noise to the PBK 

World Lists. 26007 
Cobiirn. Wendy Maureen. A Descriptive Study 

of the Motor Theory of Speech Perception. 

26008 

Crosby. Nancy L. Vertigo and Dizziness: A Study 
of Relationships to Audiological Testing and 
Patient History Data. 26009 

Cummins, Laurie N. A Comparison of Judg- 
ments on Written Compositions of Hearing 
and Hearing-Impaired High School Students. 
26010 

Hanley. John M. The Study of the Effects of 
Fluent and Disfluent Speech on the Speech 
of Listeners. 26011 

Heaton. Elaine M. Sounds Described by Articu- 
latory Features. 1971. 26012 

Kobitisch. Linda. An Experimental Study of the 



Relationship Between Nasality and Judg- 
ments of Personality. 1971. 26013 

Kundert, Linda. The Relationship Between 
Minimal Hearing Loss and Academic .Achieve- 
ment. 1971. 26014 

Marigan, James E. Comparison of the Goldman- 
Frist oe- Woodcock and Modified Rhyme Tests 
of Auditory Discrimination, 26015 

Reed, Mary Anne. An Analysis of Developmental 
Errors on the Basis of Articulatory Attributes: 
A Procedural Study. 197L 26016 

Shideler, Lee E. A Proposed Program for the 
Early Identification of Hearing Impaired In- 
fants. 26017 

Towne. Roger L. Listeners* Perception of Speak- 
er's Persc^aality Trails as a Function of the 
Speaker's Eye Contact Behavior. 26018 

UNIVERSITY OF NSW MEXICO 
(Speech Communication) 
Masters Theses 

Horan, Hilary H. A State-wide Survey of Public 

Opinions Toward the University of New 

Mexico. 26019 
Tullis. Patricia. A Value Analysis of the 1968 

Presidential Campaign Speech of George Cor- 

ley Wallace. 2G020 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
(Dramatic Art) 

Masters Theses 

Allen, Nancie W. A Record of North Carolina's. 
Thalian Hall From 1861 to 1865 as Reflected 
in The Wilmington Daily Journal. 26021 

Bishop. Charles N. The African Grove and the 
African Theatre. 26022 

Capie. Horace B. Eli Eli or A Reenactment Rit- 
ual of a Clever and Diabolical Conspiracy 
to Create Light to Lighten the Gentiles. 26028 

Dalton, Donald B. The History of Theatre in 
Asheville. North Carolina, 1832-1972. 26024 

Donavan. William C. Hanky Spanky Skiddeldy 
Doo (A Fantasy For Children). 26025 

Larson. Michael T. A Mau Mau Oath-Taking 
Ceremony Administered by General Blood: 
A Play in Two Acts. 26026 

Nard, David P. The Scene Design for a Pro- 
duction of A Flea in Her Ear. 26027 

Smith. Tommy W. My Terra Cotta Baby: A 
Play in Two Acts. 26028 

(English, Speech Division) 
Masters Theses 

Boyce, Sandra N. A Readers Theatre Production 
Reflecting a Study of the 1884-1885 Reading 
Tour of Mark Twain. 1971. 26029 
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Decs. Diane E. Dr. James R. Strain*s Funeral 
Oration; The Burial of "Bad Government" in 
Louisiana. 26030 

Frank. Robert L. Agnew Challenges the Media: 
A Rhetorical Criticism. 26031 

Harnage, Brenda J, A History of the Speech 
Activities in tlie Literary Societies at Carson- 
Newman College from 1851 -1945. 26032 

Hynes, Thomas J. Jr. The Countcrpian: An 
Historical and Descriptive Study. 26033 

Lentz, Tony M. Nixon at the Universities: A 
Rhetorical Comparison of the Alfred M. 
Lan^lon Leciure lo Kansas State University 
on September 16, 1970 and the Address to 
the University of Nebraska Convocation on 
January H. I97L 26034 

Weaver. Robert C. A Descriptive Study of 
Speech Education in the Secondary Schools 
of North Carolina. 26035 

i niversity of north carolina, 
(;reensboro 

(Drama and Speech) 
Masters Theses 

Amos, Bonnie \V. A Study of Velopharyngeal 
Closure in Children with Vocal Nodules. 26036 

Baumgarduer, Anita T. .\ Survey of Research 
in Television by Graduate Students in Speech 
and Cognate Fields: 1968-1969. 2G037 

Beasley, Blair E. Jr. A Production of Eugene 
O'Neill's Lotif^ Day's Journey hito Night. 
.\f.F.A. 26038 

Cienseur. Jane M. A Phonetic Analysis of Glos* 
solalia. 26039 

Hodges Sarah R. A Comparison of Bone Con- 
duction Thresholds in Normal and Hearing 
Impaired Persons L'sing Sf'veral Conditions 
of Vibrator"^ Placement and Occlusion of the 
External Ear. 26040 

Under. Roberta P. Production Thesis: The 
Ghost Sonata. M.F.A. 26041 

Marshall. Judy T. A Rhetorical Analysis of 
Logos, Pathos, and Ethos in Selected Speeches 
of Terry Sanford. 26042 

Mash burn, Jean nine A. A Study of the Musical 
Ability of Children with Vocal Nodules. 26043 

Raby, Cortland F. Jr. A Visual Design and Tech- 
nical Production of Eugene O'Neill's Long 
Day*K Journey Into Night. M.F.A. 26044 

Sydow, Ronald L. A Total Visual Design of 
Samuel Beckett's Waiting for Godot. M.Fj\, 
26045 

V-an Biarcom. Bruce. A Production of Samuel 
Beckett's Waiting for Godot. M.F.A. 26046 

Wells, Susan M. Creative Dramatics in the Treat- 
ment of Language Delay. 26047 



UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Dickey. Robert. A Rhetorical Analysis of Thomas 
Hayden as a Spokesman for the New Left. 
26048 

Fredcricksoti, Sara G. John F. White: One Man*s 
Contribution to Educational Television in 
the United States. 26049 

Jacob, Donald G. Information Policies and Prac- 
tices of Governing Boards of Institutions of 
Higher Education. 26050 

Nightingale. John. Communication and Polari- 
zation: An Analysis of Coorientational States 
as Antecendent Conditions of Communication 
Behavior with the John Birch Society. 26051 

Tillman, Michael. Some Critical Considerations 
in Style in High School Oratory. 26052 

Varberg, Barbara. Kate Millett: A Persuasive 
Campaigner for Women's Liberation. 26053 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
(Speech Communication) 
Masters Theses 

Hall. Susan A. The Social Judgment-Involve- 
ment Paradigm and .Attitude Change As A 
Function of Belief-Discrepant Communication. 
26054 

Sandei-s, Homer L. Jr. Cognitive Complexity and 
the Reconstruction of Interpersonal Impres- 
sions. 26055 

WilHatns, M. Lee. A Comparative Study of 
Cognitive Complexity to Measures of Dogma- 
tism and Tolerance for .Ambiguity. 26056 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Ewbank, Kathryn B. A Study of Some Factors 
that AiTect Patterns of Communication in a 
Natural Group. 26057 

Hamilton, Peter K. Effects of Dogmatic and 
Opinion Confident.Types on Small Group 
Conformity. 26058 

Murrow, Wayne L. A Descriptive Study of the 
Use of PROANA 5: A Computerized Tech- 
nique for the Analysis of Small Group In- 
teraction. 26059* 

White, Opal T. The Mexican American Sub- 
culture: A Study in Teaching Contrastive 
Sounds in English and Spanish. 26060* 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
(Speech) 

Masters Theses 

Anderson, Melvin. C. The Effect of Television 
on the Performance of Magic. 26061 
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Berg. William M. Altitudes of Selected Cable 
Operations Toward the Use and Function of 
Public Access Channels. 26062 

Burdman,. Robert. A Critical Analysis if Pro- 
grammed Learning in Televised Instruction: 
An Historical Review. 26063 

Chang, Lily. Face-Painting of the Chiug Char- 
acter in Peking Opera. 26064 

Cleason. Maryellen C. The Rhetoric of Angelina 
Grimke Weld. 26065 

Hoyt, Howard R. Audience Reaction to Selected 
Film Techniques with Respect to Demo- 
graphic Background. 26066 

Joyce, John D. A Descriptive Analytical Study 
of the National Center for Experiidients in 
Television. 26067 

Peterson, Thomas (i. The Preparation and Stag- 
ing of Edwin Booth's 1889 Macbeth. 26068 

Robert, John H. An Experimental Study of 
Nonverbal Signals as a Possible Source of 
Bias in Television News Broadcasting. 26069 

Robinson. Deanna M. An Exploration of Elite 
Audifnce Attitudes Toward Television and 
Theatre Movies. 26070 

Root, Jon R. The Effects of Student Involve- 
ment in the Instructional Television Produc- 
tion Process Upon Their Perception of a Uni- 
versity Level General Biology Course Taught 
Partially with Television. 26071 

Tippo, Ray E. A Content Analysis of Diversifi- 
cation and Localism Found in Local Tele- 
visition Newscasts of a Afcdium Market. 26072 

Young, Jeffrye L. An Exploratory Study of Fed- 
eral Expectations for Local Television Pro- 
gram Production in Small Markets Contrasted 
with the .Ability of Television Stations in Four 
Small Oregon Markets to Meet Expectation. 
26073 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Barton, Richard L. Reengagement and the Com- 
munication of Control Information in an As- 
sociation of Aged Volunteers, 26074 

Boateng. Emanuel. Information Sources and 
Uses by Black Americans. 26075 

Boileau, Don M. Adolescent Responses to a 
Persuasive Speech: Relationships to Three 
Stages of Piagets Cognitive Development 
Theory. 26076 

Chamberlain. Robert G. Rhetorical Theory in 
the Works of Fray Luis de Granada. 1504-1588. 
26077» 

Day, Susan S. Productions at Niblo's Garden 
Theatre. 1862-1826. During the Management 
of William Wheatlcy. 26070 



Frank, Edward J. The Unseen and Unheard: A 
Theoretical Attribute in the Art of the Stage 
Play. 26079* 

Hansen, William A. John Wesley and the Rhet- 
oric of Reform. 26080* 

Hilpert. Fred P. Jr. The Relationship of Status- 
Crystallization, Orientation to Interaction, and 
Social Disengagement to Specific Satisfactions 
of Aged Community Volunteers. 26081 • 

Keele. Lucy A. A Burkeian Analysis of the 
Rhetorical Strategies of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr.. 1955-196R. 26082 

Lane. LeRoy L. John F. Nessly: The Rhetoric 
of his Ministry and Message. 26083 

AfcMenamin. Milton J. An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Television on Audience Per- 
ception of the Teaching Personality. 26084 

l^iompson. Jerome V- Public Television: Goals 
and Goal Achieveriient Assessment, 1972^ 
26085* 

Wade, Jere D. The San Francisco Stage, 1859- 
1869. 26086* 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(University Theatre) 

Masters Theses 

Borders, R Don. The Case for Dramatics in the 
Secondary Schools o£ South Carolina. 1971. 

26037 

Treacy, Robert Emmett. A FuU-Length Play — 
Still Born. 1971. 26088 



L'NIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
(Speech Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Burkett, Eugene. A Study of the Ballad Char- 
acteristics in Carson McCuUer's The Ballad 
oj the Sad Cafe through Chamber Theatre 
Adaptation and Presentation. 26089 

DeLoach, Dan. A Descriptive Study of the Quali- 
tative and Quantitative Responses Made on 
Debate Ballots. 26090 

Gutierrez, Cheryl. A Rhetorical Analysis to 
Examine the Validity of Richard Weaver's 
Theory of Predominant Source of Argument 
as an Index to Philosophy. 26091 

Krog, June. The Voice of Black Americans, 1965- 
70: A Perspective on Movement Rhetoric. 26092 

Lindley, Carlyn. The Effect of Three Modes of 
Oral Interpretation of Literature on Empathic 
Audience Response. 26093 

Osborne, William. A Descriptive-Creative Study 
Involving the Social Implications of a Cham-* 
ber Theatre Adaptation of Watermelon Man. 
26094 
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Ramlall. Ro!)cit. The Rrlationsliij) Between 
Press Reaction and Two Political Speeches: 
A Toulmin Model. 26095 

Spadacene, Karen. An .\nalysis of a Screenplay 
for a Chamber Theatre Adaptation and Pres- 
entation: Ingmar Bergman's Smiles of a Sum- 
mer Slight. 26096 

\Vhite» Nancy. A Comparison of .Audience Re- 
sponjie to the Elements of Comprehension and 
Persuasion Within the Comic Strip Pogo, 
When Presented in Three Different Forms. 
26097 

(Speech Pathology and Aiidiplogy) 
Masters Theses 

Counts, Loii H. Stapedial Reflex Latencies in 
Stutterers and Non-stutterers. 26098 

Davidson. Leah .\dler. The Relationship Be- 
tween Syntactic .-\c(iuisition and Vocabulary. 
26090 

Eliren, Thomas C. Effects of Distinctive Feature 
Training Variables on Sound Discrimination 
Learning. 26100 

Fitzgerald, Robert G. A Molecular .Analysis of 
the Behaviors of Non-Stutterers During 
,\Jasse(i Oral Readings of tlie Same Material. 
26i0i 

Claskin. Sharon. An Investigation of the Rela- 
tionship Bciween .^rticulatory Performance 
and Syntactic ,\bility of Normal Children. 
2(5102 

Roily, Christine E. Performance of .M.R. Pre- 
school Children on the Serial Ordering of 
Items on the Pea body Picture Vocabulary 
Test. 26103 

Leach, Judy Smoak. A Comparison of the Pre- 
dictive Ability of a Group v.s. an Iiulividual 
Test of Auditory Discrimination. 26104 

Lecper. Linda H. Phonemic and Morpho- 
pltoneinic Variables in Speech Sound Dis- 
crimination of a Black In-School Population. 
26105 

Marchese, Miimie. An Investigation of the Re- 
lationship between Articnlatory Performance 
and Language Development iii Articulatory 
Defective Children. 26106 

O Steen, Carol S. The Relationship of Therapist 
Habituation to Proported Progress in Articu- 
lation Therapy for the Correction of the /s/ 
Phoneme. 26107 

Pendry. Barry L. Attitndinal and Vocational 
Choice Patterns, of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology Students; A University Program 
Survey. 26108 

Redd. Philip M. Comparison of Stapedial Reflex 
Thresholds in Persons With Normal Hearing 



and Persons With Sensorineural Hearing Loss 
Using Pulsed Stimuli. 26109 

Savage, Karen. The Effect of Delivering Inform- 
ing Stimuli to Children During the Wepman 
Auditory Discrimination Test. 26110 

Stein, Alisa. A Molecular Behavioral Analysis 
of Stuttering to Ascertain Variations in Be- 
havior Under Different Intensities of Auditory 
Masking. 26111 

Van Wyck, Nancy J. Phonemic and Morpho- 
phonemic Variables in Speech Sound Dis- 
crimination of a White In-school Population. 
26112 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
(Communicative Disorders) 

Doctoral Dissertations 

Beat tie, Randall C. The Effects of Probe Dura- 
tion and Mask Duration on Forward Masking. 
261 I3» 

Carta Falsa, John S. A Study of Phonetic (Sound) 
Reinforcement and Generalization Learning. 
261 [4* 

Cole, Robert C, Stuttering and Time Perspective. 
26115* 

Cooper, Donna J. Word Familiarity and Fre- 
quency of Stuttering. 26116* 

Craven. Duane C. An Investigation of Pupillary 
Response Preceding Expectancy and Stutter- 
ing. 26117* 

Crerar. Mildred O. Changes in the Intensity of 
an Overt Response Before, During, and After 
Instances of Stuttering. 261 IS* 

Garchier, Julio O. Chronological Age and Gram- 
matical Development as Determinants of the 
Proportions of Disfluencies on Lexical and 
•'Function" Words in Preschool Children. 
261 19» 

Jensen, F. Michelle Wark. An Experimental 
Study of thc^ElTects of Fluency Feedback and 
Siutiering Feedback on the Subsequent Fre- 
quency of Stuttering, Utterance Duration, 
and Latency of Response. 26120* 

Speirs, James A, The Effects of Separating Pro^ 
duction from Perceptual Judgment of Articu* 
lation in Children with Articulatory Defects. 
26121* 

Townsend, John E. The Effect of Time-Out 
From Speaking and Parental Social Reinforce* 
ment Upon a Pre-Adolescent's Dysfluent 
Speech. 26122* 

Warren, Virginia C. A Comparative Study of 
the Auditory Responses of Normal and At- 
Risk Infants from Twelve to Twenty-Four 
Months of Age Using COR Audiometry. 26123* 
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Williams. Dorytlica C. Automic Ctiiiclatcs of 
Stuttering. Fluency and Tlneat-of-Shock. 
26I24* 

(Drama) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Botros. Fathi Zaki. Common Sources of Confu- 
sion in Critical Communication as Exemplified 
in the Criticism ot Beckett's Endgame. 26125* 

Einmes, David M. South Coast Repertory. 1963- 
1972: A Case Study. 26i26» 

Henderson. Peter W. A Re- Evaluation of the 
Major Works of George Kelly. 26127* 

Kaufman, Edward K. .\ History of the Develop- 
ment of Professional Theatrical .Activity in 
Los Angeles. 1880-1895. 26128* 

Walker. Phillip N. .\ History of Theatrical Ac- 
tivity ill Fresno, California, from its Be- 
ginnings in 1872 to the Opening of the White 
Theatre in 1914. 26129* 

Woods, Alan L, The Interaction of Los Angeles 
Theatre and Society Between 1895 and 1906: 
A Case Study. 26130* 

(Speecii Communicalion) 
Doctoral Dissertations 

Cliapel, Gage W. Cliristian Science and the 
Rhetoric of .Argumentative Synthesis. 26131* 

Graves. Michael P. The Rhetoric of the Inward 
Light: .\n Examination of Extant Sermons 
Delivered by Early Quakers, 1671-1700. 26132* 

Henning. William Keith. A Semantic for Oral 
Interpretation: a Wlieelwriglitean Perspective. 
20133* 

Phelps, Lynn A. Explicitness and Effort Factors 
of Commitment as Detcitninants of Attitude 
Change in a Counter-attitudinal Communi- 
cation Paradigm. 26134* 

Robinson> David Joe. The Rhetoric of Troy 
Perrv: A CajJ'j Study of the Los Angeles Gay 
Rights Ra5iy, November 16, 1969. 26135* 

Whitakctf, Bailey Bowen. .An Empirical Study 
of Self-Feedback During Speech Communica- 
tion. 26136 

(Telecommunication) 
Doctoral Dissertatioris 

Davis. Richard H. .A Descriptive Study of Tele- 
vision in the Lives of an Elderly Popuhition. 
20137* 

Jameson, Kay Charles. The Influence of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Federal Policy in Broad- 
cast Regulation, 1929-1971. 26138* 



Smith. Wallace A. A Description of the Or- 
ganization, Production Process, and Produc- 
tion Environment of a Dramatic Television 
Series. 26139* 

I'NIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
(Communication) 

Masters Theses 

Anderson. Dayna A. The Influential Differentia- 
tion Between Formal and Conversational 
Speech. 26140 . 

King. Emma Lou. Race as an Issue in Missis- 
sippi's 1971 Gubernatorial Campaign: A Con- 
tent Analysis of Campaign Rhetoric. 26141 

(Theatre Arts) 

Masters Theses 

Ry;jn. Douglas. "Yesterday's Promises:" A Play 
ill Three Acts. 2614? 

ShcfTield, Rita P. "Under Milkwood" by Dylan 
Thomas: A Creative Thesis in Dramatic Pro- 
duction. 26143 

Waldrup, Deane A> Commencement; A Creative 

. Project in Dance-Drama Rased on the Works 
of T. S. Eliot. M.FjA. 26144 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
(Audiology and Speech Pathology) 

Masters Theses 

lUan. Louise W, The Effect of Videotape Medi- 
ated Violence on Verbal Disfluencies and Ag- 
gressive Verbal Behavior. 26145 

Bloomquist, Carol S. A Comparison of the 
Northwestern, Michigan, and Utah Language 
Tests in Ability to Separate First Gradc;rs 
with Good and Poor Articulation. 26146 

Rums. RandaH 1'. The Effects of Rigalin and 
Dexedrine on Behavior and Expressive Lau: 
guajre iu Mentally, Retarded Children. 26147 

Curtis. Caro'i J, .A Study of the Grammatical 
Patterns of Two Groups of White Children 
from Different Lower-class Life Styles. 26148 

Ciinn, Mdanie W. The Effects of Temporal Ex- 
pansion on Perception of Consonant Phonemes, 
26149 

Miller. Elinor A. A Comparison of Single Fea- 
ttire Speech Sound Discrimination Test Re- 
sponses in Six and Seven-Year-Old Males. 
26150 

Munson, Nancy L. Hesitations and Language. 
20151 

Pitzl, Diane B. Hesitations and Language Struc- 
ture in Five- Year-Old Males. 26152 
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Rcitcr, Ellen M. The Rcisults of a Short-Term 
Training Period Involving Auditory Training 
and Production and Their Effects on the Ar- 
ticulatory Ability of Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded Children. 26153 

Rothar, Thomas S. Lateral Pharyngeal Wall 
Displacement in Hypernasal Speakers During 
Selected Speech Tasks. 26154 
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